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ADVERTISEMENT; 


Tire reader •will be kind enough to recollect, that 
^'The fouNG Duke” was written “when George the 
Fourth was King,” nearly a quarter of %century ago, and 
tHht, therefore, it is entitled to the itidhlgence which 
is the privilege of juvenile productions. Though its 
pages attempt to pourtray the fleeting manners of a 
somewhat frivolous age, it is hoped that they convey a 
mOral of a deeper and a more permanent character. 
IJoimg authors arc apt to falj>iiito affectation and con- 
ceit, and the writer of this work sinned very much in 
these respects ] but^the aiffcctation of youth should be 
vie?vcd leniently, and every man has a right to be con- 
xeited untij he is successft^. 

Octot«r, 1813. 
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CHAPTER I. 

George Augustus Frederick, Duke ^ St. James, completed 
his twenty-first year, an event which created almost as great a 
aimsation among the aristocracy of England as the Norman Con- 
quest. A minority of twenty years had converted a family, always 
amongst the wealthiest of Great Britain, into one of the richest 
in Europe. The Duke of St. James possessed estates in the north 
and in the west of England, besides a whole province in Ireland. 
In London, there was a very hand.some square and several streets 
alj made of bricks, which brought him in yearly more cash than 
alj^thc palaces of Vicenza are worth in fee-simple, with those of 
*jLhe Grand t!anal of Venice to bqpl!^ As if this were not enough, 
he was an hereditary patron of intenial navigation ; and although 
I^rhaps in his two ^ilaces, three castles, four halls, and lodges 
ad iihiium, there were mord .fires burnt than in any other esta- 
bl^ment ifl the Empire, this was of no consequence, because the 
*coals were life own. llis rent-roll exhibited a sum total, very 
neatly wiyt^en, of two liundrYl thousand pounds; but this was in- 
depen^Jent of half a million in the funds, which we had nearly for- 
gotten, and which remamed |i’om the accuiqulations occasioned 
by the unhappy death of his father. 

The late Duke^f St, James had one sister, who was married to 
Jbhe Earl of •Fit^-pompey, To the great surprise of the world — 
to the perfect a^oniship.-Ti'ft of the brother-in-law — ^liis Lordship 
Ws not appointed guafdian to tlie infant minor. The Ejyi of 
Fitzjpoinpey had always been on the best possible terms jrith his 
Jxfftce ; the Countess had, only the year before his death, ^epted, 
from his ^^ernal hand, a diamond bracelet: the Viscount 
Mavri(^ future chief of the house of Fitz-por^eyt had the 
T»onqur,^t oiily^f being his nephew, but his godaoy 
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account, then, for an action so perfectly unaccountable ! It was 
quite evident that his Grace had no intention of dying. 

The guardian, however, that he did appoint, was a Mr. Dacre, 
a Catholic gentieinan of ancient family and large fortune, who 
^lind been the companion of his travels, and was his neighbour 
in his county. Mr. Dacre had not been honoured wilh the ac- 
quaintance of Jjord Fitz-pompey ])rcvious to the decease of his 
noble friend ; and after that event, such an acquaintance would 
probably not have been productive of very agreeable reminiscences : 
for from the mpnfcnt of opening of .the fatal v.ill, Ihc name 
of Dacre was wormwoojd to the house of ^t. Maurice. Ijorif Fitz- 
pompey, who, tliodgh the brother-in-law of a Whig Magnate, was 
a Tory, voted against the Catholics with renewed fervour. 

Shortly after the death of his friend, Mr. Dacre married a beau- 
tiful and noble lady of the house of Howard, who, fifter liaving 
presented him with a daughter, fell ill, and became that common 
character, a. confirmed invalid. In the present day, and i^ipecially 
among women, one would almost suppose that health was a state 
of nmiatural existence. The illness of his wife, and the non-pos- 
session of parliamentary duties, rendered Mr. Dacre's visits to his 
town maitsion rare, and the mansion in time was let. 

The young Duke, with the exception of an occasional visit to his 
uncle, Lord hltz-pompey, passed the early years of his life at Castle 
Dacre. At seven years of age he was sent to a preparatory school 
at Bichmond, which was entirely devoted to the early culture of 
the nobility; and where the Principal, the Beverend Doctor Co- 
ronet, was so cirtremely exclusive in his system, that it was re- 
ported that he had once refus^^l the sou of an Irish peer. Miss 
Coronet fed her imagination with the hope of meeting her f i- 
ther's noble pupils in after-life, and in the meantimp read fashion- 
able novels. 

The moment that the young Duke was settled, at Bicliraond, 
all the intrigues of the Fitz-pora))e''^ family were directed to that 
quarter; and as Mr. Dacre was by* nature unsuspicious, and was 
pveii desirous that his w’ard shoulcf cultivate the friefiidship of his 
only relatives, the ^St. Maurice fatally had the gratification, as 
they thought, of completely deceiving him. '‘Lad^ Fitz-pompey 
called twice a week at Crest House, with a supply of pine-apples 
or bonbons, ant^^he Rev. Dr. Coronet, bo wed in adoration Lady 
Isabella St, Maurice gave a china cup to\Mrs. Coronet, and Lady^ 
Au^tft^a a paper-cutter to Miss. ‘ The family was secured. , All , 
disdipKv^e was immediately set at defiance, and the young Dljike 
passed Ihe greater part of the half-year with his affectionate rela<- 
tions. |lisT2race, charmed with the bonbons of his and tjie 
of cousins, which were even sweeten than the sug^-* 
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plums; delighted with the poaey of St. Maurice, which 
diately became his owui ; and inebriated by the attentions of 
uncle, who, at eight years of age, treated him, as his LordlS^;; 
st^ed it, « like a man;” cpntl’asted this life of early excitemisnf 
with what now appeared the gloom and the restraint of Castle 
Dacre, and he soon entered into the conspiracy, which had long 
been*hatching, with genuine enthusiasm, lie wrote to his guar- 
dian, and obtained permission to spend his vacation with bis uncle. 
Thus, tld’ough the unitecV indulgence* of Dr.* Coronet and Mr. 
Dacil?, the Duke of St. James became a member of the family of 
St, Maurice. 

No sooner had Lord Fitz-pompey secured live affections of the 
Vurd, than he eiitircly changed his system towards the guardian, 
lie wrote, to Mr. Dacre, and, in a manner equally kind and digni- 
tied, ‘courted his acquaintance. He dilated ujjon tlie extraordi- 
nary, tlyugh extremely natural, nffofllion w'hich Lady Fitz-porapey 
entertained for the only offspring of lier«l>cloved brother, — upon 
the happiness which the young Duke enjoyed w'itli his cousins, — 
ifJ)on the great and evident advantages wliich his Grace would 
derive from companions of his own age, — of the singular friend- 
ship which he had already formed with St. Maurice ; and then, 
after paying Mr. Dacre many compliments upon the admirable 
manner in which he had already fulfilled the duties of liis impor- 
tant office, and urging the lively satisfaction that a visit from jiheir 
brother’s friend would confer both upon Lady Fitz-pompey and 
liii^elf, he ^-equested permission for his nephew to renew the visit 
In which he had been “ .so happy!” ^Tlie Duke seconded the Earl’s 
(Imjpjatic scrawl in tht mo.st gniccful round- text. The masterly 
iutngues of Lord I'ite-pompey, assisted by Mrs. Dacre’s illness, 
wl|ich daily jincreased, and which rendered perfect quiet iudispen- 
^abfe, were successful, and the young Duke arrived at his twelfth 
year without revisiting Dacre. Every year, however, when Mr. 
Dacre a short visit to London, liis ward spent a few days in 
his coiftpany^iat the housQ of ah old-fiisliioned Oatliolic nobleman, 
a visit which only affor*dcd a dull contrast to the gay society and 
constant animSttion of his untle’s establishment. 

It would seem t!iAt fate had determined to co^teract the inten- 
tions of the^late Duke of St. James, and to a<^eve those of the 
®arl of Fitz-pompey. 4t the moment that the noble minor was 
alJbut to leave Dr. Coronet for Eton, Mrs. Dacre’s state wAirde- 
^clareS hopeless, except from the assistance of an Italian and 
Mi\ Dacre, whose attachment to Ins lady was romahth^ det&mined 
to leave En^nd immediately. 

.* j/ft waft with de^ regret that he parted from hi^ 

J&dcnrly idved ; but all considerations merired in thh ‘.i^amofht 
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cn6;and he was consoled by the reflection, that he was, at least, 
le^ to the care of his nearest connections. Mr. Dacre was not 
unaware of the .dangers to which his youthful pledge might be 
6X|»osed, by the indiscriminate indulgance of his uncle, but tie 
trusted to the impartial and inviolable system of a public ‘school to 
do much; and <he anticipated returning to England before his 
ward was old enough to form those habits which are generally so 
injurious to young nobles. In this hope, Mr. Dacre was disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Dacre liifgered, and revived, and Ihigbred, for 
nearly eight years, nmn^ filling the mind -of her husband and her 
daughter with unreasonable hope, now delivering them to that re- 
newed anguish, that heart-rending grief, which the attendant upon^ 
a declining relative can alone experience, additionally agonizing, 
because .it cannot be indulged. Mrs. Dacre died, and the widower 
and his daughtef' returned to England. In the meantime, the 
Duke of St. James had not been idle. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The departure, and, at length, the total absence of Mr. Dacre 
from England, yielded to Lord Fitz-pompey all the opportunity he 
had long desired. Hitherto he had contented himself with quietly 
sapping the influence of the guardian: now, that influence 
openly assailed. All occasio'h^ were seized of* depreciating the 
character of Mr. Dacre, and open lamentations were poured for^h 
on the strange and unhappy indiscretion fif the father, who had 
confided the guardianship of his .sou, not to his naturakand devpied 
friends, but.to a harsh and repulsive stranger. Lqpg before tht 
young Duke had completed his sixteenth year, all memory of the 
early kindness of his guardian, if ic had ever been imprinted on 
his mind, was carefully obliterated Tfrom 4t^ It was oonstafltly im- 
pressed upon him, tliat nothing buf the exertions of his aunt and 
uncle had saved him from a life of stern privUtion and irrational 
restraint : and tl# man who had been the cfioson tyid cherished 
confidant of the father was looked qnon, by the sou, as a gxiirfi 
tyrgit, from whose clutches he had escaped, afid in which he do' 
■"vtenn^ed never again to find himsdlf. “ Old Dacre,” as Lor^ Fitz- 
pom]^% described him, was a phantom enough at any tim^ 
frighton hisK^outhful ward. The great object of the Uncle was to 
tease and bflf^ify the guardian into resigning his tru^5 and infmite 
W^ethe^otimlri to bring about this desirable result; butVr* 
^bstiuate, and althouirh absent, contrived caViy on 
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and complete the system for the management of the Hauteville 
property, which he had so beneficially established, and so long par*, 
sued. 

In quitting England, althoi^h he had appointed a fixed allow* 
aiice for his noble ward, Mr. Dacre had thought proper to delegate 
a discretionary authority to Lord Fitz-pompey to fursiish him ^ith 
what might be called extraordinary necessaries. His Lordship 
availed himself with such dexterity of this power, that his nephew 
appeared to be indebted for every indulgence to his uncle, who in- 
variably accompanied every act of this description with an insinua- 
tion, that he might thank Mrs. Dacre’s illness for the boon. 

“ Well, George,” he would say to the young Etonian, “ you shall 
have the boat, though I hardly know how I shall pass the account 
at head-quarters : and make yourielf easy about Flashes bill, though 
I really cannot approve of such proceedings. Thank your stars 
you have isot got to present that account to old Dacre. Well, I 
am one of those who are always indulgent t'd young blood. Mr. 
Dacre and I differ. He is your guardian, though. Everything is 
in his power ; but you shall never want while your uncle can help 
you ; and so run off to Caroline ; for I sec you want to be with 
her.” 

The Lady Isabella and the Lady Augusta, who had so charmed 
Mrs, and Miss Coronet, were no longer in existence. Each had 
knocked down her earl. Brought up by a mother exquisitely 
adroit in female education, the Ladies St. Maurice had run but. a 
brief, 'ihoiigh js brilliant, career. Beautiful, and possessing every 
acebrapUshment which renders beauty valuable, under the un- 
rivaljpd cliaperonage of the Countess, they had played their popu- 
lar parts without ,a single blunder. Always in the best set, never 
flirting with wrong man, and never -speaking to the wrong 
woman, all agreed that the Ladies St. Maurice had fairly won 
their coronets. Their sister, Caroline, was much younger ; and 
afthough she "did not promise to devclope so unblemished a cha- 
racter as 'themselves, she yas, in default of another sister, to be 
the Duchess of St*. James. 

Lady Caroline fet. Maurice was nearly of the same age as her 
cousin, the yotyig X/uke. They had been p'layfellows since his 
emffneipation from the dungeo[ps of Castle Dacre, and every means 
haA^been adopted by 5ier judicious parents to foster and to confirro^ 
the kind feelings which had been iirst engendered by being pj|rt- 
na?8 ii\ the same toys and sharing the same sports. At eight v®rs 
old, the little Duke was taught to call Caroline his ‘‘ wifd^i ” and as 
his Gijice greVin years, and could better appreciate the* Qualities 
of Kh^weet and gentle cousin, he was not*, disposed to retrret tbtP 
litl#.^ WheiJ' ’’George rejoined the courtly Coronet, Caix$jie>i]!^^ 
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variablj mingled her tears with those of her sorrowing spouse; 
and when the time at length arrived for liis departure for Eton, 
Tlaroline knitted* him a purse, and presented him' with a watch- 
ribbon. At the last moment, slih besought her brother, who was 
two years older, to guard over him, and sootlied the moment of 
final agony by a promise to correspond. Had the innocent and 
soft-hearted girl been acquainted with, or been able to comprehend, 
the purposes of her crafty parents, she could not have adopted 
means more catoulateck to accomplish them. The yt>ung Duke 
kissed her a thousand times, and lov.cd her better tliau all thti 
world. 

In spite of his private house and his private tutor, his Grace dfd 
not make all the progresVs in his classical studies wliicli iiicans^ so 
calculated to promote abstraction, and to assist acquirement, would 
seem to promisre. The fact is, that as his mind began lb unfold 
itself, lie found a perpetual and a more pleasing sour|;c of study 
in the contemplatioiruf himself, llis early initiation in the school 
of Fitz-pompey had not been thrown away. He had heard much 
of nobility, and beauty, and riches, and fashion, and poAver: lieGiad 
seen many individuals highly, though ditlerently, considered for the 
relative quantities which they possessed of these qualities : it ap- 
peared to the Duke of St. James that, among the human race, lie 
possessed the largest quantity of them all, — lie cut his private 
tutor, llis private tutor, who had been appointed by Mr. Dacre, 
remonstrated to Dord Fitz-])ompey, and with such success, tliat he 
thought proper shortly after to resign liis situation.,, Dr. Coronet 
begged to recommend his son, the IXev. Aiigu;jtLis Granville Coro- 
net. The Duke of St. James now got on rajiidly, and also found 
suificient time for his boat, his tandem, mid his toilet. 

The Duke of St. James appeared at Christ (jhqi*di. IIi| con- 
ceit kept him alive for a few terms. It is delightful to receive Jlie 
homage of two thousand young men of the best families in the 
country, to breakfast with twenty of them, and t(f^ut the re&.i.^ 
In spite, however, of the glories? of the golden tuf4, aiidci delight- 
, fill private establishment, which he ana his followers maintained 
in the chaste suburbs of Alma Mater, tho Dilke of St. James 
felt ennuyt'd. Consequently, one clear nighty they set fire to a 
pyramid of caps and gowns in Peckwater. It wW a silly thing 
. for any one : it was a sad indiscretion for a Duke — but it was dq’re. 

were expelled ; his Grace-Jiad timely notice, and having be- 
foii cut the Oxonians, now cut Oxford. 

Lme young men who get into scrapes, tho Duke of* St. 
Jam|8 ^ermiued to travel. The Dacres retmwed to England 
did.. lie dexterously avoided comjng in\o contaSb;^ith 
it^^llal/. Mr. Dacre had written to him seYeral''toes during 
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tlie first years of liis absence ; and aliliough the Duke’s answer^ 
were short, seldom, and not very satisfactory, Mr. Dacre persisted 
ill occasionally addressing* him. When, however, tlio Duke had 
arrived at an age when he was least morally responsible for his 
own conduct, and entirely neglected answering his guardian’s let- 
ters, Mr. Dacrc became altogether silent. 

The travelling career of the young Duke may he* conceived by 
j^iose who have wasted their time, and are compensated for that 
silliness hy ^eing called Men of the World. He gam# a little at 
J.biris ; he ate a good deal at Vienna; and lic^ studied the fine arts 
in Italy. In all places, his homage to the faif sci^ was renowned. 
Xhe Parisian duchess, the Austrian princess, and the Italian couu- 
tesf, spoke in tlic most enthusiastic terms pf the 'English nobility. 
At the end of thred years, the Duke of St. James was of opinion, 
that he, had obtained a great knowledge of mankind. He was 
mistaken : — travel is not, as is imagined, the best school for that 
sort of science. Knowledge of mankind is a knowledge of their 
pas.sions. The traveller ig looked upon os a bird of passage, whose 
visit^is sliort, and which the vanity of tlie visited wishes to make 
agreeable. All is show, all false, and all made up. Coterie suc- 
ceeds coterie, equally smiling — the explosions take place in his 
absence. Even a grand passion, which teaches a man more, per- 
hai)s, than anything else, is not very easily excited by the traveller. 
The women know that, sooner or later, he must disappear ; and 
though this is the case with all lovers, they do not like to miss the 
possibility of delusion. Thus the heroines keep in the back-ground, 
and the visitor, ‘who is Jilways in a hurry, falls into the net of the 
first flirtation that offers, 

Tl^i Duke of St. James had, however, acquired a great know- 
ledge — if not of Mankind* at any rate of manners. He had visited 
qll Courts, and sparkled in the most brilliant circles of the Conti- 
nent. He returned to his own country with a taste extremely re- 
filled, a manner most polished, and a person highly accomplished. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SORT of scrambling correspondence had been kept up between 
the young Duke and his cousin. Lord St. Maurice, who had for a 
few. months been his fellow-traveller. By virtue of these epistles, 
notice of the movements of their interesting relative occ?*sioiially 
reached tlm circle at Fitz-pompey House, although St. Mauric'!; 
was very ^nt/ in the much-desired communicationo ; because, 
like most young Englishmen, he derived singular pleasure from 
depriving his fellow-creatures of all that small information which 
every one is so desirous to obtain. The announcement, howevex, 
of the approaching arrival of the young Duke was duly made. 
Lord Fitz-pompey wrote, and offered apartments at Fitz-pompey 
House. They were refused. Lord Fitz-pompey wrote again, to 
require instructions for the preparation of Hauteville IJouse. His 
letter was unanswer^'d. Lord Fitz-pompey was quite puzzled. 

“ When does your cousin mean to conne, Charles ? — Where does 
your cousin mean to go, Charles ? — What jloes your cousin mean 
to do, Charles?'' These were the hourly queries of the noble 
uncle. 

, At length, in the middle of January, when no one expected him, 
the Duke of St. James arrived at Mivart's. He was attended by 
a French cook, an Italian valet, a German jager, and a Greek 
page. At this dreary season of the year, this party was, perhaps, 
the most distinguished in the metropolis. 

Three years' absence, asid a little knowledge of life, had some- 
what changed the Duke of\St. James' feelings with regard to his 
noble relative. He was quite disembarrassed of that Pangl6ssian| 
philosophy which had hitherto induced him to believe tliat the 
Earl of Fitz-pompey was the best of all possible uncles. On the 
contrary, his Grace rather doubted whether the course which his 
relations had pursued towards him was quite the m*st proper aid 
the most prudent ; and he took great credit to himself Xor having, 
with such unbounded indulgence, on the wholq, deported himself 
with so remarkable a temperance. His Grace, too, could no longer 
innocently delude himself with the idea/^ that all the attention 
which had been latished upon him was solely oiccasioned by the 
impulse of consanguinity. Finallji the yopng Duke's conscience 
C/’^cn misgave him, when he thought of Mr. Dacre. Heodeter- 
m®Aed therefore, on returning to England, not to commxt himaelf 
toor deci^dly with the Fitz-porapeys ; and he . had captiously 
guaikleilliiniself from being entrapped intp becoming their guest. 

thq ^samp time, the recollection of old intimAcy,.thc Vt;eneral 
wari/which he really felt for them all, aiiii the sincere; dtM>cti6ju 
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which he entertained for his cousin Caroline, would have deterred 
him from giving any outward signs of his altered feelings, even if 
other considerfttions had not intervened. 

And other considerations did intervene. A Duke, and a young 
Duke, is a very important personage ; but he must still be intro- 
duced. Even our hero might make a bad tack on his first cniize< 
Almost*as important personages have committed the ^ame blunder. 
Talk of Catholic emancipation! O, thou Imperial Parliament! 
emancipat(f the forlorn wretches who hayc gottinto a bad set! 
Even thy omnipotence must .fail there! 

Now the Countess of Fitz-pompey was 9 brilliant of the first 
^ater. Under no better auspices could the Duke of St. Jame> 
b^nd upon the stage. No man in town could arrange his clul 
affairs for him with greater celerity and greater tact than the Earl; 
and the* married daughters were as much like tli^ir mother as t 
pair of diamond ear-rings are like a diamond necklace. 

The Duke, ihereforc, though he did not cjjoose to get caged ir 
Fitz-pompey House, sent his page, Spiridion, to the Countess, or 
a special embassy of announcement on the evening of his arrival ; 
and on the following morning, his Grace himself made his appear- 
ance at an early hour. 

Lord Fitz-pompey, who was as consummate a judge of men ftnc 
manners as he was an indifferent speculator on affairs, and wlic 
was almost as finished a man of the w'orld as he was an imperfecl 
philosoi)her, soon perceived that considerable changes had takci 
place in the ideas as well as in the exterior of his nephew. Tin 
Duke, however, was extremely cordi4» and greeted the family ii 
terms almost of fondnes#. He shook his uncle by the hand with £ 
fervour wdth which few,^ioblemen had communicated for a con- 
sidepible period; and he saluted his aunt on the cheek with £ 
dglicacy whicli did not disturb the* rouge. He turned to his 
cousin. 

f Lady Cafcfiine St. Maurice was indeed a right beautiful being. 
Her, wl»m th^ young Duke had left merely a graceful and kind- 
hearted girl, three years* had changed into a somewhat dignified 
but most lovely woman. A little perha])3 of her native ease hac 
been lost, a little perhaps of a manner rather too artificial hai 
supplanted tlTat exquisite address which Nature alone hac 
prompted : but at this mom#nt, her manner was as unstudied anc 
as genuine £is when they had gambolled together in the bowttp« 
jpalthdi'pe. Her white and delicate arm was extended witjfcor- 
dial ^ace ; her full blue eye beamed with fondness ; ^nd tne soft 
blush that rhsp on her fair cheek exquisitely contrastpX* with the 
cheers of li^r dark brown hair, 

^lie<Duke was struck, almost staggered. He remenJE^ted their 
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infftnt lores ; he recorered with ready address. He heut his head 
with graceful affection, and pressed her lips. He almost repented 
that he had not accepted his uncle's offer of hospitality. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Loud Pitz-poIipet was a little consoled for the change which 
he had observed in the character of the Duke, by the remeiTi- 
brance of the embrace with which his Grace had greeted Lady 
Caroline. Never indeed did a process which has, through the 
lapse of so maity ages, occasioned so much delight, produce more 
lively satisfaction than the kiss in question. Lord Fflz-pompey 
had given up his phfti of managing the Duke, after the family 
dinner which his nephew had the pleasure to join the first day of 
his first visit. The Duke and he were alone, and his liordship 
availed himself of the rjire opportunity with that adroitness for 
which he was celebrated. Nothing could be more polite, more 
affable, more kind, than his Grace’s manner ; but the uncle cared 
little for politeness, or affability, or kindness. The crafty courtier 
wanted candour, and that was absent. That ingenuous openness 
of disposition, that frank and affectionate demeanour, for which 
the Duke of St. James had been so remarkable in his early youth, 
and with the aid of. which Lord Fitz-pqmpey^had built so many 
Spanish castles, had quite disappeared. Nothing could he more 
artificial, more conventional, more studied, than his whole deport- 
ment. In vain, Lord Fitz-pompey pumped ; the empty bucket in- 
variably reminded him of hiS lost labour. In vain, his Lordship 
laid his little diplomatic traps to catch a hint of the purposes 
an intimation of the inclinations of his nephew; the bait was 
never seized. In vain, the Earl "affectedj unusual Conviviality and 
boundless afi’ection ; the Duke sijiped his claret,* and admired his 
pictures. Nothing would do. An air of habitual calm, a look of 
kind condescension, and an inclination to a ^smile. which never 
burst into a beam, announced that ,tlie Duke of St, James •tvas 
pdfcctly satisfied with existence, and consciotfe that he was hiKi- 
steif^f that existence, the most distinguished ornament. Jn fac^ 
he w4s a sublime coxcomb, oiie of those rare characters whose, 
finished and shrewd sense combined, prevent’.their conceit 

from b^cinfe^^oiiteinptrblc. After many consultations,* it was deter* 
mbned the aunt and uncle that it woiald be mo^ pfuiTmt 

fc ^i^rfiicm-intcrference with their nephew’s affairs,^ »nJ, 
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in the meantime, to trust to the goodness of Providenoe, and the 
charms of Caroline. 

Lady Fitz-pompey determined that- the young . Duke should 
make his ddbut at oneo, and at her house. Although* it was yet 
January, she c^jd not despair of Collecting a select ‘band of guests 
—Brahmins of the highest caste. Some choice spirits were ip 
oifice, lilcejier lord, and therclbre in town ; others were only passing 
through ; but no one caught a flying-fish with more dexterity than 
the Countess. ^ The notice was short, the *¥{11010 was unstudied. 
It jyras a fqjicitous impromjitu; and twenty guests were assembled, 
who were the Corinthian capitals of the Tempi# of Fashion. 

IJiere was^ie Premier, who was invited, not beciwso he was a 
Minifter, but because he was a Hero. Thene was another Duke 
not less celebrated, tPhosc palace was a breathing shrine which 
sent forth the oracles pf mode. True, he had ceased to be a young 
Dii\' 0 , but he might be consoled for the vanished lustre of youth, fejr 
the recollection that he had enjoyed it, and by tljp present inspira- 
tion of an accomplished manhood. There were the Prince andihe 
Princcfi Protocol!. His Highness, a first-rate diplomatist, un- 
rivalled for his management of an opera; and his consort, with 
a countenance like Cleopatra, and a tiara like a constellation, 
famed alike for her shawls and her snuff. There were Lord and 
Lady Blooinerly, who were the best friends on earth. My Lord, a 
sportsman, but soft wdthal; his talk, the Jockey Club, filtered 
through White's. My Lady, a little blue, and very beautifhl. 
Their daughter, Lady Chariotte, rose by her mother's side, like a 
tall bud by a full-blown flower. There wa^ the Viscountess Blaze, 
a peeress in her own rfght, and her daughter, Miss Blaze Dash- 
ayay, ^o, besides the glory of the future coronet, moved in all the 
confidence of independent thousands. There was the Marquess of 
Ma 4 ^aronf, who wa# at the same time a general, an ambassador, and 
a dandj^; and who, if he had liked, could have worn twelve ofders; 
'^biit ^ns day, bepig modest, only wore six. The^e, too, was the 
Marchioncss,^with a sti^acher stiff with brilliants, extracted from 
the snuff-boxes presented to hcr*husb|i.nd at a Congress. 

There was Lord Suniura, who was not only a peer, but a poet ; 
and his lady, a Greek, w^a looked just finished by Phidias. There, 
tl!o, was PocoeuranAe, the Epicurean and triple Millionaire, who, 
in a political country, dared to delpisc politics; in the most aristo- 
cratic %f ^kingdoms, had refused noljility ; and in a land whicl^ 
alldts honours upon its cultivators, invested his whol® 
•Jftrtfflrc. imtlie funds. He lived in a retreat like the villa ^f 
drian, and maintained himself in an elevated position, chiefiy;hy liis 
wit, and) ft little, Ijy’his wealth. Tliore, too, was his noble wif^, 
Ijiorougj^we;! to her fingters' tips, and beaming like the cap^ug 
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star; and his son, who was an M.P., and thought his father a fool. 
In short, our party was no common party, but a band who formed 
the very core .of civilisation, — a high court of lg.st appeal, whose 
word was a -fiat, whose sign wa%a hint, whose stare was death, and 
sneer damnation ! 

"The Graces befriend us! We have forgotten the most important 
personage/ It is the first time in his life that Charles Aimeslcy 
has been neglected. It will do him good. 

Dandy has been voted vulgar, and beau is now, the word. It 
may be doubted w\ieflier the revival will stand ; and as for the ex- 
ploded title, though it had its faults at first, the muse of Byron has 
made it, not only English, but classical. Charles .^nesley could 
hardly be called a dandy, or a beau. There was nothing in his 
dress — though some mysterious arrangemeiffc in his costume, some 
rare simplicity, some curious happiness, always made it distin- 
guished — there was nothing, however, in his dress, which could ac- 
count for the influence which he exercised over the Aanners ot his 
contemporaries. Charles Annesley was about thirty. He had in- 
herited from his father, a younger brother, a small estate; and 
though heir to a wealthy earldom, he had never abused what the 
world called “his prospects.'' Yet his establishment — his little 
house in May Fair — his horses — ^liis moderate stud at Melton — 
were all unique, and everything connected with him was nn])a- 
ralleled for its elegance, its invention, and its refinement. But his 
manner was his magic. Ilis natural and subdued nongjjalance, so 
different from the assumed non-emotion of a mere dandy ; his cold- 
ness of heart, which was hereditary, not acquired ; his cautious 
courage, and his unadulterated selfrlove had permitted him to 
mingle much with mankind without being too deeply involved in 
the play of their passions ; while his exquisite sense of the ridiculous 
quickly revealed those weaknesses to him, which his delicate satire 
did not spare, even while it refrained from wounding. All \^eared, 
many admired, and none hated him. He was top„powerful rot to 
dread, too dexterous not to ^dmire, too superior to hate. Perhaps 
the great secret of his manner wa5 l^s exquisith superciliousness, a 
quality which, of all, is the most difficult to’manage. Even with 
his intimates he was never confidential/ and perpetually assumed 
his public character with the private co*teriec which he loved to 
rule. Oil the whole, he was rnlike any of the leading* men of 
f>modcrn days, and rather reminded one 'of the fine gentleinen of 
^^uir old brilliant comedy, — the Dorimants, the Bellairs, a,nd the 
Mirabels. 

Charles Annesley was a member of the distinguished party who 
vfere ’this day to decide the fate of the youhg l>uke.,^ Let him 
cq£ci0'4^orward! 
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His Grace moved towards them tall and elegant in figure, and 
with that air of afiiible dignity wliicl\ becomes a noble, and which 
adorns a court — none of tliat affected indifference which seems to 
imply that nothing can conipeiisate for the exertion of moving, and 
“ which mattes the dandy,* while it mars the man.'* * Ilis large and 
somewhat sleepy grey eye, his clear complexion, his small mouth, 
his aqufline nose, his transparent forehead, lys rich brown hair, 
and the delicacy of his extremities, presented, ’v^cn combined, a 
very excellent specimen of that style of bcaifty for which the nobility 
of Knglh,nd are remarkable: * Gentle, — for b« felt the importance 
of the tribunal — never loud, ready, yet a little reserved, he neither 
co^^ted nor shunned examination. Ilis fiiushed manner, his expe- 
rience of society, pretensions to taste, the gaiety of his temper, 
and the liveliness of his im, agination, gradually develo]>ed them- 
selves with the dcvdlopiiig hours. 

The banquet was over : the Duke of St. James passed his ex- 
amination with unqualified approval ; and havAg been stamped at 
the Mint of Fashion, as a sovereign of the brightest die, he was 
filing forth, like the rest of his golden brethren, to corrupt the 
society of which he was the brightest ornament 


CHAPTER V. 

The morning aftci^thc initiatory dinner, the young Duke drove 
^to Hjiutcville House, hia fiiraily niamsion, situated in his family 
square. Ilis Grace particularly prided himself on his knowledge 
qf' tlie*arts; a tftste for >Yhich, among other things, he intended to 
intrfldiicp into England. Nothing could exceed the liorfor with 
he witn^ised the exterior of his mansion, except tne agony 
with which he paced through the iiyerior. 

“ Is this a palace ?” Ihoi^glft the^ young Duke — “ this hospital a 
palace I ” 

He entered. The marble hall — ^the broad and lofty double stair 
' case j[)ainted in fiiescO, were not unpromising, in spite of the dingy 
gilclin|*; but with what a mixed^fceling of w'onder and dn^gust did 
roam througli clusters of those queer chambers whi^ 
' ill Euglai¥l, are called drawing-rooms ! ^ 

* Wl^'ve are the galleries, — where the symmetrical salooin;, — 
where the lengtliened suite, — where the collateral cabine-ss , snored 
to tli^Q ^atue of ^‘nymph or the mistress of a painter, iu whlA I 
havG^en accustom e(^ to reside ? What page would ’cejiljiL^end 
toTdmigfe iu this ante-chamber? And is this gio6my.;.viUift, 
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you call M dinm^-roon^ to .be mj ball of A|mi11o ?— ^fder iny 
carriage," 

The Duke aenlb Immediatel'y for Sir Carte Blanch^ the successory 
iu England, of Sjr Christopher Wr^. Hia Orace oommunicated, 
at the same time, his misery and his grand views. Sh* Carte was 
astonished T^ith his Grace^a knowledge, and sympathised with his 
Orace’js feelings. He offered consolation, and promised ei^timates. 
They came in doe time. Hauteville House, in the dirawing of the 
worthy Knight, laight have been mistaken for the Louvre. Some 
a^oining mansions ^Were, by some magical process for which Sir 
Carte was famous, to be cleared of tlieir present ocenpers, and the 
whole aide of the square was, in future, to be the site of HauteviTie 
House. The difficult #as great, but the nbjeqt was greater. Ihe 
expense, though the estimate made a bold assault on tlie half mil- 
lion, was a mere trifle, comidering,** The Duke was delighted. 
He condescended to make a slight alteration in Sir Certe’s draw- 
ing, wliich Sir Cart'.; affirmed to be a great improvement. Now it 
was Kir Carte’s turn to he delighted. The Duke was excited by 
his architect’s admiration, and gave him a dissertation on Scl'ioun- 
brunn. 

Although Mr. Dacre had been disappointed in his hope of exer- 
cising a personal influence over the education of his ward, he 
had been more fortunate in liis plans for the management of his 
ward's property. Perhaps there never was an instance of the op-^ 
portunities afforded by a long minority having been used to greater 
advantage. The estates had been increased and greatly improved; 
all and very heavy mortgages had been paid ^ff, and the rents been 
fairly apportioned. Mr. Dacre, by his constant exertions and able 
disgiositions, since his return to England, also made up for the neg- 
lect with which an important point had been a little treated ; and 
at no period had the parliamentary influence of the house of Haute- 
ville been so extensive, so decided, and so well bottomed, as when, 
<mr hero became its chief. 

In spite of his proverbial pride, it seemed that Mr. Dacre was 
determined not to be offended by the conduct -of his ward. The 
Duke had not yet announced his arrival in England to his guar- 
dian ; hut about a month after that event, «hp received a letter of 
congratulation from Mr, Dacre, ijho, at the same time, expressed 

f are to resign a trust into his Grace’s hand, which, he believed, 
not been abust^ff/ The Duke, who rather dreaded afi inter- 
, wrote in vetum, that he intended very shortly to visit Yi/Jc- 
riiire, ^en hoilipild have the pleasure of availing himself of the 
idn^ 0^ Dacre; and having thuc,as he thought, 

x)f .the old gentleman fcg: tlie present^ ]^f!.!|took 
Carolme Bt. Maurice. 
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€HAPTER VL 

• 

Parmament «sseiiit)led, t)ie town filled, and* every moment in 
the day of tie Duke of St. James was occupied. 5ir Carte and 
his tribe filled up the mornings. Then there were euJdless visits to 
endless visitors; dressing; riding, chiefly with Lady Caroline; lun- 
cheons, and^the bow window at White's. Then c|tme the evening 
Vith all its crash and glare; the banquet, the opera, and the 
Ml. * ■ . 

^ The Duke of St. James took the oaths and his seat. He was 
intfoduced by Lord Fitz-pompey. He heqrd a debate. We laugh 
at such a thing, especially in the Upper House; but, on the whole, 
the affay is imposing, particularly if we take a part in it. Lord 
Ex-Chamberlain thought the nation going on wrong; and he made 
a speech Aill of currency and constitution. Baron Deprivyseal 
seconded him with great effect, brief but bitter, satirical and sore. 
Th^Earl of Quarterday answered these, full of confidence in the 
nation and in himself. When the debate was getting heavy, Lord 
Snap jumped up to give them something light. The Lords do not 
encourage wit, and so are obliged to put up with pertness. But 
Viscount Memoir was very statesmanlike, and spouted a sort of 
universal history. Then there was Lord Ego, who vindicated his 
character, when ^body knew he had one, and explained his 
motives, because his auditors could not understand his acts. Then 
there was a maiden speech, so inaudible, that it was doubted 
whether, after all, the yopng orator really did lose his virginity. 
In Ijjie end, up started the Premier, who, having nothing to say, 
was manly, and candid, mid liberal; gave credit to his adver- 
jgariesfand took credit to himself, and then the motion was with- 
drawn. 

fWhile all was going on, some made a note, some made a 
het ; some consulted a book, sorag their ease ; some yawned, a 
few slept ; yet, on the whole, ^here was an air about the assembly 
which can be witnessed in no other in Europe. Even the most 
indifferent looked as if he would come forward, if the occasion 
should demand him; and the most imbecile, as if he could serve his 
counfry, if it required him. When a man raises his eyes from his 
beifch^ and sees his ancestor in the tapestry, he begins to uiwjia' » 
stmid tha pride of blood. 

young Duke had not experienced many wee^s of his 
caietr, before fie began to sicken of living in an hotel. 'Hit^imrto 
he h^not reaped any of the fruits of the termination of his 
ntjyrie.Was a cai>aiier setd^ highly considered, truly, « 

mef^Dnember society. He had^been this fos ^ 
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not the existence to enjoy which he had hurried to England. He 
aspired to be society itself. Jn a word, his tastes were of the most 
magnilicent description, and he sighed to be surrounded by a court. 
As Hauteville House, even with Sir ^ai’te's extraordinary exertions, 
could not be ready for liis reception for tlirce years, which to him 
appeared eternity, he determined to look about for an establish- 
ment. lie was fortunate. A nobleman, who possessed an heredi- 
tary mansion of^ the first class, and much too magnificent for his 
resources, suddenly beefame diplomatic, tind accepted an embassy. 
The Duke of St. /ames took everything off his hands: house, 
furniture, wines, cooks, -servants, horses. Sir Carte was sent in to 
touch up the gilding, and make a few temporary improvements ; 
and Lady Fitz-porapey pledged herself to organise the whole 
establishment, ere the full season commenced, and the early Easter 
had elapsed, \^iich had now arrived. 

It had arrived, and the young Duke had dopartcd*to his chief 
family seat, Hautevflle Castle, in Yorkshire. Ho intended, at the 
same time, to fulfil his long-pledged engagement at Castle Dacre. 
He arrived at Hauteville amid the ringing of bells, tlie roasting of 
oxen, and the crackling of bonfires. The Castle, unlike most 
Yorkshire castles, was a Gothic edifice, ancient, vast, and strong ; 
but it had received numerous additions in various styles of archi- 
tecture, which were at the same time great sources of convenience, 
and great violations of taste. The young Duke was seized with a 
violent desire to live in a genuine Gothic ^stle: each day his 
refined taste was outraged by discovering Roman windows and 
Grecian doors. He determined to einylate Windsor, and he sent 
for Sir Carte. 

Sir Carte came as quick as thunddr after lightning: He was* 
immensely struck with Hauteville, particularly with its capsCl^ilities. 
It was ft superb place, certainly, and might be rendered unrivalled. 
The situation seemed made for the pure Gothic.^ The left wing 
should decidedly be pulled down, and its site occupicil by a Knight's 
hall ; the old terrace should be restored ; the ddlijoii Ifecp should 
])e raised, and a gallery, three hundred feet lofig, thrown tlirougli 
the body of the castle. Estimates, estimates, estimates ! But the 
time ? This was a greater point than tlie. expense. Wonders ' 
should be done. There were now five hundred men workkfg for 
^^uteville Hoxise; there should be a tiiousand for Hauttf^ille 
orale. Carte Blanche, Carte* Blanche, Carte Blanche 
hifl^wrival in Yorkshire, the Duke had learnt that 
were irylSPorfolk on a visit. As the Castle was some miles pff, he 
asm m ilfeeessity to make an useless exertion, anti *so ho pjoht his 
jageit^'jnth <his card. ■ He had now been ^.en days Jin Native 
It was dull, and he was restless. He missed thp ^cite- 
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ment of perpetual admiration, and his eye drooped for constant 
glitter. He suddenly returned to town, just when the county had 
flattered itself that he was about to appoint his public days. 


CHAPTER VII. 

EastAr was over, the sun shone, the 'worU was mad, and the 
young Duke made his debut at Almack*s. He determined to prove 
tlfa^ he had profited by a winter at Vienna. Ilis dancing was de- 
clared consummate. Me galloped with grace and waltzed with 
vigour. It was difficult to decide which was more admirable, the 
elegance *of his praflee, or the precision of his wliirl*. A fat Rus- 
sian Princel a lean Austrian Count, a little German Baron, who, 
somehow or other, always contrived to be tin? most marked cha- 
racters of the evening, disappeared in despair. 

Tlfere was a lady in the room who very much attracted the 
notice of our hero. She was a remarkable personage. There are 
some sorts of beauty which defy description, and almost scrutiny. 
Some faces rise upon us in the tumult of life, like stars from out 
the sea, or as if they had moved out of a picture. Our first im- 
pression is anything but fleshly. We are struck dumb — we gasp 
— our limbs quiver — a faintness glides over our frame — wc are 
awed ; instead of gazing upon the appiirition, we avert the eyes, 
which yet will feed upon its beauty, .^‘strange sort of unearthly 
pain mixes with the intense pleasure. And not till, wdth a strug- 
•gle, ^e call back fo our n^amory the commonplaces of existence, 
can wc^ecover qur commonplace demeanour. These, indeed, are 
rare. visions — earljr feelings, when our young existence leaps with 
its^ mountain torrents; but as the river of our life rolls on, our 
eyes grow dimmer, or our blood more cold. 

Some effect of 4hi3 kind produced on the Duke of St. James 
by the unknom dame, ife turndd away his head to collect his 
senses. His*es again rally; and this time being prepared, he 
was more successful his observations. 

Tha lady was standing agaii^gt the wall ; a young man was ad- 
dreaiing some rernarliB to her which apparently w^ere not ve^ 
iutcresfinj. She was tall and young, and, as her tiara betokeiijp, 
dazzling fair, but without colour; with locks like nignt, 
and features delicate, but precisely defined. Yet all tins, did not 
ut lirAjclialleyge the observation of the young Duke. It *was\the 
£ind'ipe&tiliar expression of her countenance,* wl»pli had*^ 
such emotion. There was an expression of r^sign^r 
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tSoo^ Qg mpomt, or 8orrt)w^ or sereBtil^^ wliidi m tkose ogcKart 
diambm wao* strange, and siogukr^ lone. She gazed 
some genius invisible to the crowd, and mouariiing tiTer iba degr^ 
dation. 

He stopped St. Maurice, as his cousin passed by, to inquire her 
name, and l(;arnt that she was Lady Aphrodite Grafton, the wife of 
Sir Lucius Grafton. * 

«What, Lucy Grafton I” exclaimed the Duke. “I remember, 
I was his fag at Eton, He was a handsome dog,--*hut 1 doubt 
whether he deserves^'such a wife. Introduce me.” ^ 

Lady Aphrodite received our Hero with a gentle bow, and did 
not seem c^uite* as impressed with his importance as most of th0.ie 
to whom he had been presented in the comse of the eveuing.^ I'he 
Duke had considerable tact with women, and soon perceived that 
Uie common topics of a hack flirtation would not do in the present 
case. He was therefore very mild and modest, rather piquant, 
somewhat rationalfi and apparently perfectly unaffected. Her 
Ladyship's reserve wore away. She refused to dance, but con- 
versed with more animation,. The Duke did not leave her* side. 
The women began to stare, the men to bet: Lady Aphrodite 
against the fleld. In vain his Grace laid a thousand plans to ar- 
range a tea-room tSte-h-tete. He was unsuccessful. As he was 
about to return to the charge, her Ladyship desired a passer-by to 
summon her carriage. No time was to be lost. The Duke began 
to talk hard about his old friend and schoolfellow, Sir Lucius. A 
greenhorn would have thought it madness to take an interest in 
such a person, of all others ; but women like you to enter tlieir house 
as their husband’s friend. Lady Aphrddite could not re&ain from 
expf easing her conviction that Sir Luaius would be most h^py toi 
renew his acquaintance with the Duke of St. James, and Duke 
of St. Jame.s immediately said that he would take, the earliest op- 
portunity of giving him that pleasure. 
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CHAPTEE-VIII. 

« 

Sib Lucfitrs Gbafton was €ve or six years older than tlie Duke 
of St. James, although he’ had been his contemporary at Eton. 
He, too, had been a minor, and had inherited an estate capablfe of 
supporting the becoming dignity of an ancient family. In appear- 
ance, he wag an Antinous. There was, however, ^n expression of 
lirmness, almost of ferocity, about his mbuth, which quite pre- 
vented his countenance from being effemiiate, and broke the 
^earay voluptuousness of the rest of his feature's. In mind,, he 
w%^ a roue. Devoted to pleasure, he had racked the goblet at an 
early age ; and before he was five-and-twenty, procured for himself 
a reputation which made all women dread and some men shun 
him. In the very wildest moment of his career, Wlien he was al- 
most marked like Cain, he had met Lady Aphrodite Maltravers. 
She was the daughter of a nobleman who justly prided himself, in 
a (^generate age? on the virtue of his house. Nature, as if in 
recompense for his goodness, had showered all her blessings on his 
only daughter. ^Never was daughter more devoted to a endowed 
sire — never was woman influenced by principles of purer mo- 
rality. 

This was the woman who inspired Sir Lucius Grafton with an 
ungovernable passion. Despairing of success by any other method, 
conscious that, sooner or later, he must, for family considerations, 
propagate future baronets of the name of Grafton, he determined 
to solicit her hand. • But ^for him to, obtain it, he was well aware 
was difficult. Confident in his person,* his consummate knowledge 
of the female character, and his unrivalled powers of dissimula- 
^tion, Lucius arranged his dispositions. The daughter feared? 
the father hated, him. There was indeed much to be djone; but 
tlie reraembr|nce of a thousand triumphs supported the adven- 
turer. Lady Aphrodite was at length persuaded, that she alone 
could coflfirm ^e reformation, wliich she alone had originated. 
She yielded to a (Passion, which h*er love of virtue had alone kept 
in subjection. Sir Ldcius and Lady Aphrodite knelt at the feet of 
Hie old Earl. . The* tears of his daughter, ay ! and of his future 
son-tn-law — for Sir Lucius knew when to weep — ^were too^ much 
fot hk kind and gendirous heart. He gave them his blessing, w||^ch 
faltered, on his tongue. 

^^!i^year had. not elapsed, ere Lady Aphrodite woke to tihe 
wildness of a deluded woman. The idol on whom she had lavished 
all/tbjEi her innocent affections, became eve»y *d^ less 

ti^ <fivimty« At length, even the ingenuity ^ipassidi 
pouid iift/Vffer disguise the hideous and bitter- trutti.***ShebHsaE^ 
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DO longer loved. She thought of her father. Ah, what was the 
madness of her memory ! 

The agony of ‘her mind disappointed her liusbaitd's hope of an 
heir, and the promise was never' renewed. In vain, she remon- 
strated with the being to whom she was devoted : in vains she sought, 
by meek endurance, again to melt his heart. It was cold — it was 
callous. Most women would have endeavoured to recover their 
lost influence by different tactics; some, perhaps, would have for- 
gotten their moi tification in their revenge. But Latly Aphrodite 
had been the victim of passion, and now was its slave. SLe could 
not dissemble. - 

Not so her spouse. Sir Lucius knew too well the value of hi 
good character to parfr very easily with that wliicli he lnul'*'so 
unexpectedly regained. Whatever were his excesses, they were 
prudent ones. • He felt that boyhood could alone excuse ‘the folly 
of glorying in vice ; and he knew that, to respect virtue, it was 
not absolutely nece^'sary to be virtuous. No one was, apparently, 
more choice in his companions than Sir Luciim^ Grafton ; no hus- 
band was seen oftener with his wife ; no one paid more respecl to 
age, Of knew better when to wear a grave countenance. The 
world praised the magical influence of Lady A]di#dite ; and Lady 
Aphrodite, in private, wept over her misery. In public, she made 
an effort to conceal all she felt; and as it is a great inducement to 
every woman to conceal that she is neglected by the man whom 
she adores, her effort was not unsuccessful. Yet her countenance 
might indicate that she was little interested m,thc scene in which 
she mixed. *She was toot-proud to weep, but too sad to smile. 
Elegant and lone, she stood* among her'^ruslied and lovely hopes, 
like a column amid the ruins of a beautiful temple. 

The world declared that Lady Aphrodite was desperately vir- 
tuous — and the world was right. A thousand fireflies had sparkled 
round tllis myrtle, and its fresh and verdant hue was still unsullied 
and unscorched. Not a very accurate image, bilt pretty ; and 
those who have watched a glancing shower of tthese tglittering 
insects, will confess that, poetioally, thfe bush might burn. The 
truth is, that Lady Aphrodite still trembled, when she recalled the 
early anguish of her broken sleep of love, end had not courage 
enough to hope that she might dream again.' Like thp old 
Hebrews, she had been so chastened for ber wild idolatry, l^hat 
shl^ dared not again raise an image to animate the wilderr^ess of 
her* existence. Man, she at the same time feared and flespis^d^. 
Compared 'With her husband, all who surrounded her wefeTsiie 
felt, p 'auDcarauce, inferior, and were, she belieYed,an mind, the 
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constant ridicule; but somehow, we suspect that it has more to do 
with the affairs of this world than the world is willing^ to own. 
Eyes meet whioh have never met before ; and glances thrill with 
expression which is strange. We contrast these pleasant sights, 
and new em«tions, with hackneyed objects and worn sensations. 
Another glance, and another thrill — ^and we spring into e^cli 
other’s a;;ms. What can be more natural ? 

Ah, that we should awake so often to truth so bitter ! Ah, that 
cjiarin by cliarm should evaporate from tj^e talisman which Lad 
enchantcal our existence I . 

And so it was with this sweet woman, whoscifeelings grow under 
th« pen. She had repaired to a splendid assembly, to play her 
spldlidid part with the consciousness of misory — without the expec- 
tation of hope. Sii^ awaited, without interest, the routine which 
had been* so often lyii nteresti ng ; she viewed without emotion the 
characters \^liicli had never moved. A stranger suddenly appeared 
upon the stage, fresh as the morning dew, aiu^ glittering like the 
morning star. All eyes await — all tongues applaud him. His 
step m grace — liis countenance hope — his voice music ! And was 
such a being born only to deceive and be deceived ? — ^Was he to 
run the same false, palling, ruinous career, which had filled so 
many hearts with bitterness, and dimmed the radiancy of so many 
eyes ? Never ! The nobility of liis soul spoke from his glancing 
eye, and treated the foul suspicion with scorn. Ah, would that 
she had such a brother to warn, to guide, to — ^love ! 

So felt the Lady Aphrodite! So felt, — we will not say, so 
reasoned. When once a woman allows*aji idea to touch her heart, 
it is miraculous with*whaU rapidity the idea is fathered by her 
Jbrain. All her experience, all her anguish, alV her despair, 
vanislie^ike a long frost, in an instant, and in a night. She felt 
a* delicious convection, that a knight had at length come to her 


rescue, a hero ^^tfhy of an adventure so admirable. The* image 
of the young Ifp;e filled her whole mind ; she had no ear for 
others’ voi<jps ; she mused on his idc^ with the rapture of a votary 
on the mysteries of^a new faith. 

Yet strange, when he at length approached her, — ^when he 
addressed her, — when ^he replied to that mouth wdiich had fasci- 
'nate(^ even before il had spoken, she was cold, re.served, con- 


strained. Some talk of the burfling cheek and the flashing eye of 
jiassfon^ but a wise man would not, perhaps, despair of the h'eroiA 
who. when he approaches her, treats him almost with scorn, and 
^i ^onfres, while she affects to disregard him. 


Lady AphrodHe has returned home : she hurries to het apart- 
meny— sho into a sweet reverie, her head leans u^n licr 

j|^ubrette» ft pretty and chattering Swiss, whos^^fSpub- 
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Scan- vjHfne' Sad Seen eorrupted bj Paris^ as Home bjr CorinHiy 
endeavours to divert lier lady's eunuf r she exeruciates her beaniti^ 

M mistress with tattle abou€ the admiration of Lord B , and 

the sighs of Sir Harry. Her La^ysldp reprimands her for her 
levity, and the soubrette, grown sullen, revenges hecself for her 
mistress' reproof, by converting the sleepy process of brushing, 
into the most lively torture. 

The Duke of St. James called upon Lady Aphrodite Grafton 
the next day, dnd at can hour when he trusted to find her alonf . 
He was not disappointed. More than once, the silvep4ongued 
pendule sounded during that somewhat protracted but most agree- 
able visit. He was, indeed, greatly interested by her, but he vpos 
an habitual gaHhint, aifd always began by feipiing more thah he 
felt. She, on the contrary, who was really in love, feigned much 
less. Yet she was no longer constrained, though calm^ Fluent, 
and even gay, she talked as well as listened, and hftr repartees, 
more than once, <salled forth the resources of her guest. She 
displayed a delicate and even luxurious taste^ not only in her con- 
versation, but — ^the Duke observed it with delight — ^in hot cos- 
tume. She had a passion for music and for flowers ; she sang a 
romance, and she gave him a rose. He retired perfectly fasci- 
nated. 


CflAPTER IX. 

Sra Lucius Gbaftow called on the-Duke ot St. James. ’ Theji 
did not immediately swear an etenial friendship,^ but they^eeted 
each other with considerable warmth, talked of old times, and old com- 
panions, and compared their former sensations4||ftli their present. 
No one could be a more agreeable companionTOkan Sir Lucius, 
and this day he left a very fifvourajble impression with his young 
friend. From this day, too, the Duke's visits at the Baronet's were 
Sequent ; and as the Graftons were intimate with the Fitz-pom- 
peys, scarcely a day elapsed without •his haying the pleasure of. 
passing a portion of it in the qompany of La&y AphrodVie : his 

I ttentions to her were marked, and sometimes mentioned, ^ord 
fitz-pompey was rather in a flutter. George did not rideitBO often 
with Carblihe, and never alone with her. This was di8*a greeab le_L 
but the iSarl was a man of the world, and a sanguine manwhw^ 
Tl)p^y^iigs will happen. It is of no U8e*tiP^qaiTel‘Vijfch the 
wiiiif jondi for his part, he was not sorry that he h|ld; 

Grafton acquaintance : it secured Carolmp;, ^ csiiiri 
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c^wnpfiny ; and m lor the Z«»» 0 b^ if there were one, why it nmat 
end, and probably the difficulty of terminating in%ht even hasten 
the catastroplib which he had so much at lieaH. So, Laura, 
dearest ! let the Oraftozrs be ask^ to our dinners." 

In one of those rides to which Caroline was not admitted, for 
Lady Aphrodite was present, the I>uke of St. James ,took his way 
to the Regent’s Park, a wild seq-uestered spot, whither he inva- 
riably repaired when he did not wish to be noticed ; for the inha- 
bitants of tlfis pretty suburb are a distinct race, and although their 
afb not uuobserving, fr.om their iuabiHJ;y to speak the lan- 
guage of London they are unable t& communicate their ohscr- 
v&tioiis. 

5rhe spring sun yas setting, and flung *a crimson flush over the 
blue waters and the white houses. The scene was rather impos- 
kig, aiid*reminded our hero of days of travel. A sudden thought 
struck Iiiu]# Would it not be delightful to build a beautiful re- 
treat in this sweet and retired land, and be %ble in an instant to 
% from the formal magnificence of a London mansion ? Lady 
Apli^odite was charmed with the idea; for the enamoured are 
always delighted with what is fanciful. The Duke determined 
immediately to convert the idea into an object. To lose no time 
was his grand motto. As he thought that Sir Carte had enough 
upon liis lnuids, he determined to apply to an artist whose achieve- 
ments had been greafly vaunted to him by a distinguished and noble 
judge. 

M. Bijou cle Millecolonncs, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and member of the Academy of St. Luke’s, except in his title was 
the very antipodes of Sif Carte Blanche. Sir Carte was all soil* 
dity? solemnity, and correctness — Bijou de Millecolonhes, aE light- 
ness, grfety, ai^ originality. Sir Carte was ever armed with the 
^Parthenon, Palladio, and St. Peter’s — Bijou de Millecolonnes 
laughed at the ancients, called Palladio and Michel barbarians 
the middle and had himself mvented an order. Bijou was 
not so plausible ^os Sir C^te ; but he was infinitely more enter- 
taming. Far from being ‘servile,* he allowed no one to talk hoi 
himself, and made his«fortuue hy his elegant insolence. How am- 
gular it is, that thpse who love servility are always the victims of 
impertinence ! 

Ciaily did Bijou de Millecolonnes drive liis pea-green eabriqleii 
to the%pot in question. He tbrm^ his plan in an instant. 
,^^;gi[j<)nal retreat of a noble should be something pifrtTirrwinr 
imd'poetical. The mind sliould be led to voluptuousAepg; 
qpim associations, as well as by the creations of art. k *is«tluoi 
more intense by the reminisoenVqs. iha^ 
•^ga^yr^ierience to present enjoymentl For. iiwtafi^ 
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sail do\m a river, imitate the progress of Cleopatra. And here— 
here, where the opportunity is so ample, what think you of reviv- 
ing the Alharabra 

Splendid conception ! The Duke already fancied Iiimself a 
Caliph. “ Lose no time, Chevalier I Dig, plant, build ! ” 

Nine acre^were obtained from the Woods and Forests; mounds 
were thrown up, shrubs thrown in ; the paths emulated the serpent ; 
the nine acres seemed interminable. All was surrounded by a 
paling eight feef high, that no one might pierce the mastery of the 
preparations. / 

A rumour was soon current, that the Zoological Society in- 
tended to keep a Bengal tiger au naturel, and that tliey were C(^ii- 
triving a residence wliieli would amply conipv^nsalc him for his 
native jungle. The Regent’s Park was in despair ; the landlords 
lowered their rents, and the tenants petitioned the King. In a 
short time, some hooded domes and some Saracenic spiftis rose to 
sight, and the truthi>was then made known, that the young Duke 
of St. James was building a villa. The Regent’s Park was in 
rapture ; the landlords raised their rents, and the tenants withdrew 
their petition. 


CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Dacre again wrote to the Duke of ^St. James. He re- 
gretted that he had been absent from *home when his Grace had 
done him the honour of calling at Cattle Dacr/?. Had he iJoen 
aware of that intended gratification, he could with ease, aiMhwould 
with pleasure, have postponed his visit to Norfolk. He also re-* 
gretted that it would not be in his power to visit London this 
season ; and as he thought that no further time should be lost in 
Resigning the trust with which hfe had he<gn so honcfiired, he begged 
leave to forward his accounts to the Duke, and with them some 
notes, which lie believed would convey some not unimportant in- 
formation to his Grace for the future management of his property. 
The young Duke took a rapid glance at the siim total of his 
re^al, crammed all the papers into a cabinet, with a determinatfon 
to examine them the first opp6rtunity, and then rolled pfiP to a 
mprning concert, of which he was the patron. 

The intended opportunity for the examination of* the important 
pape^ *W»s never caught, nor was it surprising* that it^ 
Captur^< It is difficult to conceive a career qf mor^ vaifie«;^ffiw«> 
oQpitanC niore distracting excitement, than that in\^\ch w 
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Diike of Sfc. James was now engaged. Ilk life was an ocean of 
enjoyment, and each hour, like each wave, throw up its pearl. 
How dull was the ball in which he did not boundl IIow dim the 
banquet in which he did not gjittfir! His presence in the Gardens 
compensatec^for the want of flowers , — hk vision in the Park, for the 
want of sun. In public breakfasts, ho was more indispensable than 
pine-apples; in private concerts, more noticed than an absent 
prima donna. Ilow fair was the dame on whom lie smiled ! How 
dark was thtf tradesman on whom he frowned ! 

Thinlf only of IVinn^ Ministers and Prince^, to say nothing of 
Princesses — nay ! think only of managers of operas and French 
afftors, to say nothing of French actresses, — think- only of jewel- 
lers, milliners, artists, horse-dealers, all thS shoals who hurried for 
his sanction, — tliiiiK only of the two or three thousand civilised 
beings fflr whom vAl this population breathed, and who each of 
them had dnims upon our hero’s notice ! Think of the statesmen, 
who had so mucli to ask and so much to give, -•the dandies to feed 
with, and to be fed, — the dangerous dowagers, and the desperate 
mottfers, — the widows, wild as early partridges, — the budding vir- 
gins, mild as a summer cloud and soft as an opera hat ! Think 
of the drony boros with their dull hum, — ^thiiik of the cliivalric 
guardsmen with tlnn'r liorse.s to sell, and tlieir bills to discount, — 
think of Willis, think of Crockford, think of White’s, think of 

Brooks’ and you may form a very faint idea how the young 

Duke had to talk, and eat, and flirt, and cut, and pet, and pa- 
tronise ! 

You think it impo^ible for one man to do all this. There is yet 
much behind. You may tfdd to the catalogue, Melton and New- 
market ; and if to^ hunt without an appetite, and to bet without an 

object, ^ill not sicken you, why ^build a yacht ! 

* Tlie Duke of St. James gave his first grand entertainment for 
the season. It was like the assembly of the Immortals at the firet 
levee of Jove.* *A11 hurried to pay their devoirs to the young King 
of Fashion ; and* each, who Qucce^led in becoming a member of 
the Court, felt as proud as* a peer with a new title, or a baronet 
with ail old one. An <iir of regal splendour, an almost imperial 
assumption, was ob.s«rved in the aiTangements of the fdte. A 
troopwof servants in rich liverie^ filled the hall ; grooms lined the 
staircase; Spiridion, the Greek page, lounged on an ottoman in »jn 
ante-ckamber, and, with the assistahee of six young gentlemen in 
jciji oisQi i-and-silver uniforms, announced the coming of the cherished 
guests. Cart-leada of pine-apples were sent up from thflUYoi'k- 
shh^lCastlc, aid. waggons of orange-trees from the Twi^eidiam 

coterie]^ of which his Grace was a 





saamed ithemselves, a few nig^hts before, bj repre»enl;imr tn^ostnBia 
the Ooart of CSiarJes the First They agreed this a%ht to reap* 
pear in tbeir splendid dresses ; and the Duke, who was VillieiiB^ 
siipported his character, even to the^gay shedding of a shower of 
diamonds. In his cap was observed an hereditary saj^hire, whicli 
blaeed like a roleano, and whicli was rumoured to be worth his 
rent-roll. 

There was a short concert, at which the most celebrated Signora 
made her d^but; thews was a single Vaudeville, which a white 
satin play-biU, presented to each guest as they entered the tempo- 
rary theatre, indicated to have been written for the occasion; 
the^e was a ball in which was introduced a new dance. Nothing 
for a moment was altowed to lag. Longueurs were skilfully 
avoided, and the excitement was so rapid, that every one had an 
appetite for sapper. 

A long giUlery lined with bronzes and bijouterie, w^th cabinets 
and sculpture, with china and with paintings, — all purchased for 
the future ornament of Hauteville House, and here stowed away 
in impretending but most artifeial confusion, offered accohimo- 
dotion to all the guests. To a table covered with gold, and placed 
in a magnificent tent upon the stage, his Grace loyally led two 
princes of the blood, and a child of France. Madame de Proto- 
col!, liody Aphrodite Grafton, the Duchess of Shropshire, and 
Lady Fitz-pompey, shared the honours of the pavilion, and some 
might be excused for envying a party so brilliant, and a situation 
so distinguished. Yet Lady Aphrodite was an unwilling mem- 
ber of it; and nothingi but the personal solicitation of Sir 
Ludus, would have induced her to cbnseni to the wish of their 
host. 

A pink carte succeeded to the satin play-bilf. ^ Vitellijas might 
have been pleased with the banquet. Ah, how shall we describe 
those soups, which surely must have been the magical elixir! 
How paint those ortolans dressed by the inimitable artist, 4 la 
St. James, for the occasion, a\d whjch look so heantifiil in death, 
that they must surely have preferred %uch an .euthanasia, even to 
flying in the perfumed air of an Ausonian .heaven ! 


Sweet bird I though thou hast lost thy plumage, thou shalt fly 
to my mistress ! Is it not better to be nibbled by her, than, wium- 
Ued by a «iai«dinal? 1, too, will feed qu thy delicate beq^uty. 
^eet biwH, ,^y companion ha’s fled to my mistress ; and new thou, 
shalt thrift w nerves of her master! Oh ! doff, then, thy waist- 
coat 4ft Jto-leaves, pretty rover ! and show me that bosom nnore 
d ely hflyp j ^eu than woman's. What gushes of pa^xture ! "^hat a 
flaTo^ How peculiar! Even how sacred! 

mauua and ^ila. Another &tUe 
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follow ID j example I Allow me. All Paradise opens! Let me 
die eatings ortolans to the soimd of soft music I 
Even the supper was brief, thong^h brilliant ; tind ag^ain the 
cotillon and the quadrille, the, w&ltz and the galoppe ! At no 
moment of hl^ life had the young Duke felt existence so intense. 
Wherever be turned Ms eje, be found a responding Pance M 
beauty and admiration ; wherever be turned Ms ear, the wM&pered 
tones were soft and sweet as summer winds. Each look was an 
offering, eachVord adoration ! Bis soul di||tt^, the glory of the 
scene toifbhed all his passions.. He almost wjermined not again 
to mingle in society ; but, like a monarch, merely* to receive the 
wofld which worshipped him. The idea was sublime : was it even 
to him impracticable ? In the midst of his* splendour, he fell into 
a reverie, and mused on his magnificence. He could no longer 
resist the* conviction, that he was a superior essenoe, even to all 
around him.h The world seemed created solely for his enjoyment 
Nor fiSan nor woman could withstand him. Prom this hour he 
delivered himself up to a sublime selfishness. With all his passions 
and ^ll his profusion, a callousness crept over his heart. His 
sympathy for tlioac he believed bis inferiors and his vasstds was 
slight. Where we do not respect, we soon cease to love — when 
we cease to love, virtue weeps and fiies. His soul wandered in 
dreams of omnipotence. 

This picture perhaps excites your dislike — ^perchance, your 
contempt. Pause 1 Pity him ! Pity Ills fatal youth ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Lady Aphrodite at first refused to sit in the Duke's 
pavilion. Was she, then, in the habit of refusing? Let us not 
forget our*Venuif of the Waters. •Shall we whisper where the 
young Duke first dared to Hope? No, you shall guess. Je wus 
le donne m trois. The Gardens?— The Opera? — The Tea- 
Room ? — ^No I no ! no > You are conceiving a locality much more 
romatitic. Already you have seated the bower of a Parisina, 
wheae the waterfall is* even more musical than the birds, mojjp 
^lulling fhan the evening winds ; whe'h} all is pale-, except the stars ; 
all hj?!jied, except their beating pulses! Will this do? No! 
What' think you; then, of a Bazaae ? 

O tllu^ondewful nineteenth century I — thou that bel^v'est in 
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courts of tourney, or lialls of revel, but, over a counter, and behind 
a stall ? We are, indeed, a nation of shopkeepers ! 

77w kins’ Otaheite, tboush a despot^ was a reformer. lie 
discovered that the eating of breml- fruit was a barbarous custom, 
which 'ipuld infallibly prevent his people from Ceiiig a great 
nation. He determined to introduce French rolls. A party 
rebelled; the despot was energ-etic; some were executed; the 
rest ejected. ^Th^ag«abonds arrived in England. As they had 
been bani.shed in (|M.sition to French roils, they were dccJared'to 
be a British intcraitV They profejised their admiration of civil 
and religious liberty, and also of a subscription. When they had 
drunk a great deal of punch, and spent all their money, ttiey 
discovered that they had notliing to eat, and jvould infallibly have 
been starved, had not an Hibernian Marchioness, who had never 
been in Irchftid, been exceedingly .shocked that men should die of 
hunger, — and so, being one of the bustlers, she got up infancy 
sale, and a Sandwich Isle Bazaar. 

All the world was there, and of course our hero. Nev^'r was 
the arrival of a comet watched by astronomers who had calculated 
its advent, with more anxiety than was the appearance of the 
young Duke. Never did man pass through such dangers. It 
was the fiery ordeal. St. Anthony himself was not assailed by 
more temptations. Now he Avas saved from the lustre of a blonde 
face by tbc superior richness of a blonde lace. He would infallibly 
have been ravi.shed by that ringlet, had he not been nearly reduced 
by that ring, which sparkled on a hand like the white cat^s. He 
AAT.s only jireserved frohj his unprecedented dangers by their 
number. No, no! He had a better talisman — bi.s conceit. 

Ah, Lady Balmont!” said bis Grace to a. smiling artist, wild 
offered him one of her oavu drawings of a Swiss cottage?^** for me 
to be a tenant, it must be love and a cottage ! ” 

“ What ! am I to buy tlii.s ring, Mrs. Abcrcroft ? Pomt dejour. 

Oh ! dreadful phrase ! AIIoav me to pi'esent it to you, for you are 
the only one whom such wortfs cannoLmake treTnblo.”* 

‘‘Thi.s chain, Lady Jemimd, for my glass! It will teach me 
where to direct it.” 

“All! Mrs. Fitzroy !” and he covered 5iis face with affected* 
fear. “ Can you forgive me ? Your beautiful note has bceli half 
^n hour unanswered. The box is yours fefi* Tuesday.” 

lie tried to pass the next stall with a smiling bow, but could! 
not escape. It was Lady de Courcy, a dowager, but oAt old. 
Once beautiful, her charms bad not yet disappeared. Sim bad a 
‘paij* oyglittering eyes, a skilfully-carmined cheek, an4.,lMlM yet 
rave»/^ Her eloquence made her now as censpicubusi*^^5(mcai .did 
bcaUty T^e young Duke was her constant obj^^ an*u 
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occasional victilp. He hated, above all things, a talking woman; 
lie dre«aded, above all others, Lady de Courcy. 

He could not»shirk. She anmmontd him by name ao loud, that 
crowds of barbariiiiis stared, and* a man called to a woman, and 
said, ‘‘ My dear ! make haste, here^s a Duke 
Lady de Courcy was prime coiiMant of the Irish Marchioness. 
SIiQ affeeted enthusiasm about the poor sufferers. She Jiad learnt 
Otalieitan — she lectured about the bread-fruit — and she p%cd 
lyioii a barlmrous thrum-thrura, the only jnusied instrument in 
tJiose s»'agc wastes, ironically called the Society Islands, because 
there is no society. ►She was dreadful. The Duke in despair 
twk out his purse, poured forth from the pink and .silver delicacy, 
worked by tlie slender fingers of Lady Aphrodite, a shower of 
sovereigns, and faii^y scampered off. At length he reached the 
lady of Iks heart. . 

“ ^!ar,’\isaid the young Duke with a smile, and in a soft sweet 
voic^p that you will never speak to me again ^or I am a ruined 
man. 

A 'beam of gentle affection reprimanded him even for badinage 
on such a subject. 

“ I really came here to buy up all your stock ; but that gorgon, 
Jiudy de Courcy, captured me, and my ransom has sent me here 
free, but a beggar. I do not know a more ill-fated fellow than 
myself. Now, if you had only condescended to take me prisoner, 

I might have saved my money; for I should have kissed my 
chain.’* 

“ My chain.s, I fear, arc neither very alluring, nor very strong.** 
She spoke with a thofightfjl air, and he answered her only with 
nliis eye. 

‘‘ I mu^t bear off something from your stall,** ho resumed in a 
more rapid and'gaycr tone, « and as I cannot purchase, you must 
present. Now for* a gift!** 

“ Choose !**ff 
" Yourself.** , 

« Your Grace is ycally siioillng njy sale. See ! poor Lord Bag. 
shot. What a valuable purchaser !** 

Ah! Bag, my boy j** said the Duke to a slang young noble- 
man .whom he abhorred, but of whom he sometimes made a butt, 

« am I in your way ? Here ! take this, and this, and this, and giyp 
me yo;^’ purse. 1*11 pay Lady Aphrodite.** And so the Duk'e 
again showered some sovereigns, and returned the shrunken silk 
to its. defrauded owner, who stared, and would have remonstrated, 
but his^race turned his back upon him. 

« Jl:^f5 ftow,? te continued to Lady Aphrodite, « thereof iwo 
JjjjjWed'per cent, profft for you. You are not half a maniJiande, 
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I will stand liere, and be your shopman. WelV ;^nnesley ” siwd 
he, as that dignitary passed, “ what will you buy ? I advise yo® to 
get a place. 'Pon my soul, *tis pleasant I Try Lady de Courcy. 
You know you are a favourite.” ' ^ 

‘‘ I assure your Grace,” said Mr.Annesley, speaking very slowly, 
‘‘ that that story about Lady de Courcy is quite untrue, and very 
rude. I never turn ray back on any woman, only ray heel. We 
are on the best possible terms. She israever to speak to me, and 
I am always to Bow to Jier. But I really must purchiise. Wherp 
did you get that glass-cliain, St. James? Lady Afy, can you 
accommodate me ; ” • 

“ Here is one prettier ! But are you near-sighted too, Mr. 
Annesley ? ” 

“ Very. I look upon a long-sighted man ds a brute who, not 
being aWe to. see with his mind, is obliged to see with his body. 
Tlie price of this ?” 

“ A sovereign,” «aid the Duke — cheap ; but we considlJlyou 
as a friend.” 

" A sovereign! You consider me a young Duke rather. ‘ Two 
shillings, and that a severe price — a charitable price. Here is 
balf-a-crowu — give me sixpence. I was not a minor. Farewell ! 
I go to the little Pomfret. She is a sweet flower, and I intend to 
wear her in my button-hole. Good bye, Lady Afy ! ” 

The gay morning had worn away, and St. James never left his 
fascinating position. Many a sweet and many a soft thing he 
uttered. Soinotinies he was baffled, but never beaten, and always 
returned to the charge with spirit. He was confident, because he 
was reckless : the lady liad less trust in herself, because slie was 
qjixious. Yet she combated well, and repressed the passion whicli^ 
she could hardly conceal. “ ^ 

Many of her colleagues had already departed.'" She requestoi 
the Duke to look after her carriage. A bold plan suddenly oc- 
curred to him, and he executed* it with rare courage and rarer 
felicity. 

“Lady Aphrodite Grafton's parriago*!” 

“ Here, your Grace ! ” 

“ Oh ! go home. Your Lady will return with Madame de Pro- 
toeoli.” 

^ He rejoined her. 

“ I am sorry that, by some blunder, your carriage gone. 
Whai could you have told them ?” 

Impossible! How provoking! How stupid!” 

^ Perhaps you told them that you would reto^.wiib Uite 
/fiemjujs, but they are gone; or, Mrs. Aberleighiani is not 
beeve ;tl-or, perhaps, — ^imt they have gone tod. Every one has 
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“What shall I do? How distressing: ! I had better send. 
Pray, send; or I will ask Lady de Coiircy/' 

“ Oh ! no, nt) ! I really did not like to see you with her. As a 
favour — as a favour to me, I f)ray you not.” 

“What <ftin I do? I must send. Let me beg your Grace to 
send.” 

“ Cei^ainly, certainly ; but, ten to one, there will be some mis- 
take. There always is some mistake when you send these strangers. 
And besides* I forgot, all this time my c^riage is here. Let it 
take y<fu home.” 

“No, no!” 

• “ Dearest Lady Aphrodite, do not distress yourself. I can wait 
here till the carriage returns, or I can walk ; to be sure, I can 
walk. Ib’ay, pray take the carriage ! As a favour — as a favour 
to me ! ”• 

“ But I (linnot bear you to walk. I know you dislike walking.” 

“♦ell, then, I will wait.” 

“ Well, if it must be so — ^but I am ashamed to inconvenience 
you.* How provoking of these men! Pray, then, tell the coach- 
man to drive fast, that you may not have to wait. I declare, there 
is scarcely a human being in the room ; and those odd people arc 
staring* so ! ” 

He pressed her arm, as he led her to his carriage. She is in ; 
and yet, before the door shuts, he lingers. 

“ I shall certainly walk,” said he. “ I do not think the easterly 
wind will make me very ill. Good bye ! Oh, what a coup de 
tent ! ” 

“Let me get out, iiieni ana pray, pray take the carriage. I 
would much sooner do auytliing than go in it. I would much 
rather walk, I sure you will be iU 1 ” 

“ Not if I be with you.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

• 

There was a. brilliant levee, — stars and garters; iind a 
splendid drawing-room, —all plumes and seduisantes. Many a 
bright eye, as its owner fought his way down St. James’ Street, 
shot a wistful glance at the enclianted bow-window, where the 
Duke and his ^fsual companions, Sir Lucius, Cliarles Anncsley, 
and Lord Squib, lounged and lauglied, stretched themselves, and 
sneered: many a Fright eye, that- for a moment pierSed the 
futurity, that painted her going in state as Duchess of St. James. 

His Majesty summoned a dinner party, a rare but inagnihcent 
event, — and the chief of the house of Haute villc appeared among 
the chosen vassals. This visit did the young Duke good ; and a 
few more miglit have permanently cured the' conceit, \iniich the 
present one momentarily calmed, llis Grace saw tlie plate, and 
was filled with envy; his Grace listened to his Majesty, and was 
filled with admiration. 0, father of thy i)Cople! if thou wouklst 
but look a little oftener on thy younger sons, their morals and 
their manners might be alike improved. 

His Majesty, in the course of the evening, with liis usual good- 
nature, signalled out for his notice the youngest, and not the least 
distinguished, of his guests. He complimented the young Duke 
on the accession to the ornaments of his court, and said, with a 
smile, that he had heard of conquests in foreign ones. The Duke 
accounted for liis slight successes by reminding his Majesty, that 
he had the honour of bcing.liis godsou, — ant] this he said in a sliglit 
and easy way, not smart or quick, or as a repartee to the royal ob- 
servation — for “ it is not decorous to bandy conqdimcnts with your 
Sovereign.” His Majesty asked some questions about an Emperm-, 
or an Archduchess, and his Grace answered to the i)urposc, but 
short, and not too pointed. lie listened rather than spoke, ami 
smiled more assents than he uttered. The King was pleased with 
his young subject, and marked his approbation by conversing with 
that unrivalled affability, which is galFto a Roundhead, and inspira- 
tion to a Cavalier. There was a bon mot, which blazed with all 
the soft brilliancy of sheet lightning. What a contrast to the forky 
flashes of a regular wit ! Then there was an anecdote of Sheridan 
L-the royal Sheridaiiiana are not thrice-told tales — recounted with 
that curious felicity, which has‘long stamped the illustriousMarrator 

as a consummate raconteur. Then but the Duke knew when 

to withdraw j and he withdrew with renewed loyalty. 
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CHAPTER 'XIII. 

• 

One day, looking: in at tis Jeweller's, to ‘see some models 
of a shield and vases, which were executing for him in gold, the 
young Duke met Lady Aphrodite and the Fitz-pompcys. Lady 
Aphrodite was speaking to the jeweller about her diamonds, which 
wxre to be j*esct for her approaching fet^. Thfe Duke took the 
Indies njp-stairs to look at the models, and while they were intent 
upon them and other curiosities, his absence for a moment was un- 
p<jrceived. lie ran dowii-stairs and caught Mr. Garnet. 

“ Mr. Garnet ! I think, I saw Lady Aplirodite give you her dia- 
monds ? ” 

YeSj^our Grace.” 

“ Arc th(|y valuable ? ” in a careless tone. 

“ Hum ! very pretty stones, — very pretty stgnes indeed. Few 
Paronets’ ladies have a prettier set, — worth perhaps a 1000 ^. — say 
12004. Lady Aphrodite Grafton is not the Duchess of St. James, 
you know,” said Mr. Garnet, as if he anticipated furnishing that 
future lady with a very different set of brilliants. 

Mr. Garnet, you can do me the greatest favour.” 

“ Your Grace has only to command me at all times.” 

“ Well then, in a word, for time presses. Can you contrive, 
without particularly altering, that is, without altering the general 
appearance of these diamonds, — can you contrive to change the 
stones, and substitute the most valuable iliat you have — consistent, 
as I must impress upoA you, with maintfiining their general appear- 
ance, as at present?” 

“ The most valuable stones,” musingly repeated Mr. Garnet, — 
‘‘general appeardnee, as at present ? Your Grace is aware, that we 
may run up some thousands even in this set ? ” 

“ I give you limit.” 

‘‘ But the time,” rejoined Mr. Gavnet. " They must be ready 
for her Ladyship's party, Wc sliall.bc hard pressed. I am afraid 
of the time.” 

“ Cannot the men worlc all night ? Pay them anything.” 

“ It shall be done, your Grace. Your Grace may command me 
in anyfliing.” 

“ This is a secret between us, Garnet. Your partners ” 

“ Shall know nothing. And as for myself, I am as close as an 
emerald in a seal-ring.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hussein PachX, “ the favourite, not only of the .Marquess of 
Ma§h, but of Tattersairs, unaccountably sickened, and died. His 
noble master, full of chagrin, took to his bed, and followed his steed's 
example. The death of the Marquess caused a vacancy in the 
stewardship of Ahe approaching Doncaster. Sir Lqcius Cfrafton 
was the other steward, and he proposed to the Duke of St,. JameV, 
as he was a Yqrkslfireman, to become his colleague. His Grace, 
who wished to, pay a compliment to his county, closed with the 
proposition. Sir Lucius was a first-rate jockey ; his colleague was 
quite ignorant of the noble science in all its details, but that was 
of slight importance. The Baronet was to be the working partner, 
and do the business, — the Duke, the show member of the concern, 
and do the magnificence : as one banker, you may ooserve, lives 
always in Portland Place, reads the Court Journal all the morning, 
and has an Opera-box, while his partner lodges in Lombard Street, 
thumbs a Price-Current, and only has a box at Clapliam. 

The young Duke, however, was ambitious of making a good 
book; and, with all the cjilm impetuosity which characterises a 
youthful Hauteville, determined to have a crack stud at once. Sc.) 
at Ascot, where he spent a few pleasant hours, dined at the Cot- 
tage, was caught in a shower, in return caught a cold, a slight in- 
fluenza for a week, and all the world full of inquiries and anxiety, — 
^t Ascot, I say, he bought up all the winning horses at an average 
of three thousand guineas for each paip of ears. Sir Lucius stared, 
remonstrated, and, as his remonstrances were in vain, assisted him. , 

As people on the point of death often make a- desperate rally, so’ 
this, the most brilliant of seasons, was even more lively as it nearer 
approached its end. The dejeCiner and the villa f4te, the water 
party and the rambling ride, followed each other, ivith the bright 
rapidity of the final scenes in a Pantomime. Each dama seemed 
only inspired with the ambition of giVii>g the last 'ball ; and so nume- 
rous were the parties, that the town really sometimes seemed illu- 
minated. To breakfast at Twickenham, ’and to dine in Belgrave 
Square; to hear, or rather to honour, half ‘an apt of an opera ; to* 
pmpaign through half a dozen private balls, and to finish*with a 
romp at the rooms, as after opr wine we fake a glass of liqueur — 
all this surely required the courage of an Alexander, *and the 
strength , of a Hercules, and, indeed, cannot he achieved with- 
out the miraculous powers of a Joshua. So thought the 
yotfng Duke, as witli an excited mind and a* v^hirling. head he 
threw ^'himself at half-past six o'clock on^a couch which brought 
•Iflm no sleep. 
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Yet lie recovered, and with the aid of the bath, the soda, and the 
cotfee, and all (he thousand remedies which a skilful valet has ever 
at hand, at three o'clock on the same day he rose and dressed, and 
4ii an hour ^as again at the illustrious bow-window, sneering with 
Charles Annesley, or laughing downright with Lord Squib, 

The puke of St. James gave a water party, and the astounded 
Thames swelled with pride, as his broad breast bore on the ducal 
barges. St. Maurice, who was in the Guards, secured his band; 
and L(U'd Squib, who, though it was July, trpught a furred great 
coat, secured himself. Lady Afy looked likc^mphitrite, and Lady 
Ciirolinc looked — in love. They w'andered in gardens like Calypso's; 
they rambled over a villa, which remiiidedjhem of Bai® ; they par- 
took of a banquet which should have been described by Ariosto. 
All wcrq delighted^: they delivered themselves to the charms of 
ail unrcstnaiucd gaiety. Even Charles Annesley laughed and 
romped- 

Tliis is the only mode in which public eating is essentially agree- 
able* A banquetiiig-hall is often the scene of exquisite pleasure ; 
hut that is not so much excited by the gratification of a delicate \ 
palate, as by the magnificent effect of light and shade — ^by the 
beautiful women, the radiant jewels, the graceful costume, the 
rainbow glass, the glowing wines, the glorious plate. For the re.st, 
all is too liot, too crowded, and too noisy, to catch a tlavour — to 
analyse a combination — to dwell upon a gust. To eat — really ^ to : 
cat, one must eat alone, with a soft light, with simple furniture, an 
easy dress, and a single dish — at a time. Hours of bliss ! Hours 
of virtue ! — ^for what-is ragrc virtuous .tlian to be conscious of the 
blessings of a bountiful Nature ?/ A good eater must be a good 
man; for a good ’eater must have a good digestion, and a good 
iligestioii depentls upon a good conscience.*^ 

But to our tale,* If we be dull, — skip : lime will fly, and beauty 
will fade, and, wit grow dull, and even the season, although it seems, 
for the nonce, like the existence of Olympus, will, nevertheless, 
steal away. It is the hour, when trade grows dull, and tradesmen 
grow duller : — it is the hour that Howell loveth not, and Stultz 
cannot abide; though* the first may be consoled by the ghosts of 
his departed milkonij of mouehoirs — and the second, by the vision 
of coming millions of shooting jackets. Oh, why that sigh, my 
glo%m^^ Mr. Gunter!* Oh, why j;hat frown, my gentle Mrs. 
Grange ! 

One by one, the great houses shut : — shoal by sho^l, the little 
people sail away. Yet beauty lingers still. Still the magnet of a 
straggling half attracts the remaining brilliants ; still, a lag^ng^ 
diimer,*lik6 a sumpter-mule on a march, is a mark' for plunder. 
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The Park, too, is not yet empty, and perhaps is eren more fasci- 
nating — like a beauty in a consumption, who each <laygetB thinner 
and more fair. The young Duke remained to the last — ^for we 
linger about our ‘first season, tis w& do about our i^rst mistress, 
rather wearied, yet full of delightful reminiscences. 
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BOOK IL 

CHAPTER I. 

Lady Aptirodite and the Duke of St. Jam^s were for the first 
time parted ; and with an absolute belief on the ladj^’s side, and an 
avowed eoiivietion on the g'entleman’s, thajb it was impossible to 
live asunder, they separated, her Ladyship shedding some tempo- 
rary tears, and his Grace vowing eternal fidelity. 

It was crafty* Lord Fitz-pompey who brouglit about this 
catastrophe. Having secured his nephew as a visitor to Malthorpe, 
by allowing him to believe that the Graftons would form part of 
the sjjmmer coterie, his Lordship took especial care that poor 
Lady Aphrodite should not he invited. ‘‘Once part them, once 
get him to Malthorpe alone,” mused the experienced Peer, “ and 
he will be emancipated. I am doing him, too, the greatest kind- 
ness. Wliat would I have given, when a young man, to have had 
such an uncle ! ” 

The Morning Post announced with a sigh the departure of the 
Duke of St. James to the splendid festivities of Malthorpe; and 
also apprised the world that Sir Lucius and Lady Aphrodite were 
entertaining a nuraeraus and distinguislied party at their seat, 
Cleve Park, Cambridgeshire. 

• There was a constant bustle kept up at Malthorpe, and the 
young Duke was hourly permitted to observe, that, independent cf 
alf private feeling, it. was impossible for the most distinguished no- 
bleman to ally hiipself with a more considered family. There was 
a continual swell of guests, dashing down, and dashing away like 
the ocean — ^brilliant as its foam, •numerous as its waves. But there 
was one permanent Inhabitant of this princely mansion far more 
interesting to our hero, than the evanescent crowds who rose like 
bubbles, glittered, ^^rok<*, and disappeared. 

Onc*e^ more wandering in that* park of Malthorpe, where had| 
passed the most innoccnt*days of his, boyhood, his thoughts natu- 
mlly recdl‘red to the sweet companion who had made even those 
hours of happiness more felicitous. Here they had rambled, — 
here they had first tried their ponies, — there they had nearly fallen, 
—there he had ^uite saved her, — here were the two vergf elms 
where St. Maurfee made for them a swing — ^here was tljck veny 
keeper^ cottage of which slie had m^de for him a drawing, andT 
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which he still retained. Dear girl! And had she disappointed the 
romance of his boyhood, — had the experience the want of which had 
allowed him then to be pleased so easily, had it taug^ht him to be 
ashamed of those days of affection? Was she not now the most 
»?entle, the most graceful, the most beautiful, the most kind ? Was 
she not the most wife-like woman whose eyes had ever beamed with 
tenderness ? Why, why not at once close a career which, though 
short, yet already could yield reminiscences which might satisfy 
the most craving admirer of excitement? But there was Lndy 
A})hrodite ; yet thi-it must end. Alas ! on his part, it had com- 
menced in levity; he feared, on hers, it must terminate in anguish,' 
Yet, though lib loved his cousin — though he could not recall to‘liis 
memory the woman who was more worthy of being his 
he could not also conceal from himself, that the feelings whicli im- 
pelled him Were hardly so romantic as he thought shoifid liave in- 
spired a youth of onc-aud-twenty, when ho mused oli the woman 
he loved best. Bht he knew life, and he felt convinced, that a mis- 
tress and a wife must always be different characters. A combina- 
tion of passion with present respect, and periianent affection, he 
supposed to be the delusion of romance writers. He thought he 
must marry Caroline, partly because he must marry sooner or later; 
partly becanse he had never met a woman whom he had loved so 
much, and partly because he felt he should be miserable, if her des- 
tiny in life were not, in some way or other, connected with his own. 

Ah J if she had but been my sister !” 

After a littl^morc cogitation, the young Duke felt very much 
inclined to imite his co’usin a Duchess ; but time did not press. 
After Doncaster, he must spend a few* weeks at Cleve, and tlien he 
determined to come to an explanation with L|idy Ai)hrodite. L: 
the meantime, Lord Fitz-pompey secretly congratulated himself 
on his skilful policy, as he perceived his nephew daily more En- 
grossed with his daughter. Lady Caroline, like all unaffected and 
accomplished women, was seen to great effect la the country. 
Thca^j while they feed their birds, .tend theh* flowers, and tune 
fheir harp, and perform those more sacred, but not less pleasing, 
duties which become the daughter of a great proprietor, they fa- 
vourably contrast with those more modish damsels, who, the mO| 
ment they are freed from tliePairk,and from \Villis’, begin iiiiiiting 
for fiilver arrows, and patronising county* balls. 

September canm, and brought some relief to those «;frho wer«'> 
suffering in the inferno of provincial ennui ^ but this is only the 
purgfdory to tdie Paradise of Battus. Yet September has its days 

slaughter ; and the young Duke gained some laurels, with the 
•jdot friend Lgg, friend Puidy, and Ma^on. *And the Premier 
dawn sixty miles in one morning. He sacked lim 
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made a lig^ht bet with St. James on the favourite^ 'unehed stand- 
ing, and was off before night ; for he had only three days' holiday, 
and had to visit Lord Protest, Lord Content, and Lord Proxy. So, 
having knocked off four of his*crack peers, he galloped back to 
London to flog up his secretaries. 

And the young Duke was off too. He had promised to spend a 
week with Charles Annesley and Lord Squib, who had taken some 
Norfolk Baronet's seat for the autumn, and while he was at Spa, 
wore thinning*his preserves. It was a week*I What fantastic dis- 
sipation t One day, the brains of three liundrefl hares made a pdU 
for Charles Annesley. Oh, Heliogabalus ! you gained eternal fame 
for* what is now “ done in a corner! " 


CHAPTER II. 

The Carnival of the North at length arrived. All civilised eyes 
were on the most distinguished party of the most distinguished 
steward, who with his horse, Sansparoil, seemed to share^iversal 
favour. The French Princes, and the Duke of Burlington ; the 
Protoclis, and the Fitz-pompeys, and the Bloomerlys; the Duke 
and Duchess of Shropshire, and the three Ladies Wrekin, who 
might have passed for the Graces ; Lord and Lady Vatican on a 
visit from Rome, his Lordship taking hints for a l^t in the Corso, 
and her Ladyship, a classical beauty wiyf a face 1* a Cameo ; St. 
Maurice, n.nd Annesley, aiid*Squib, composed the party. The > 
%ier was expected, .and there was murmur of an Archduke, Seven , 
houses had been prepared, — a party-wall knocked down to make a 
dining-room, — ^the plate sent down from London, and venison and 
wine from Haut^villc. 

The asaembmge exceeded^in quantity and quality all preceding 
years, and Ibhe Hlutevillc arms, thJ Hauteville liveries, and the 
Hauteville outriders, beat all hollo^ in blazonry, and brilliancy, 
and number. The North countrymen were proud of their young 
►Duke and his caryiagcns and six, and longed for the Castle to be 
flnished. Nothing could exceed proppety of the arrangements, 
for S^ir Lucius was an uhrivalled hand, and tliougli a Newmarket 
^nan, giflned universal approbation even in Yorkshire. Lady 
Aphrodite was all smiles and new liveries, and the Duke of St. 
James reined in. his charger right often at her splendid equipage. 

The day's spott was over, and the evening's sport beguh, — tl» a 
qu}et man, who has no bet more heavy than a dozen pair ofVloycs, 
perhij^B not the least amusing. Now came the nuuierotts dinn^.- 
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parties, none to be compared to that of the Duke of St. James. 
Lady Aphrodite was alone wanting, but she had to head the mfnage 
of Sir. Lucius.' Every one has an appetite after k race ; the Duke 
of Shropshire attacked, the venisoai, like Samson the Philistines ; 
and the French princes, for once in their life, drank real Cham- 
pagne. 

Yet all faces were not so serene as those of the party' of Haiitc- 
ville. Many a one felt that strange mixture of fear and exulta- 
tion, which pi^cedest. a battle. To-morrow was the dreaded ‘St. 
Leger. 

^Tis night, and the banquet is over, and all are hastening to the 
ball. 

In spite of the brilliant crowd, the entrance of the Ilaiiteville 
party made a sensation. It was the crowning ornament to the 
scene — the stamp of the sovereign, — ^thc lamp of the Pliaros, — the 
flag of the tower. The party dispersed, and the Duke, after join- 
ing a quadrille w^h Lady Caroline, wandered away to make him- 
self generally popular. ^ 

As he was moving along, he turned his head ; — he started. 

“ Gfracious heavens !’' exclaimed his Grace. 

The cause of this sudden and ungovernable exclamation can be 
no other than a woman. — You arc right. The lady who had 
excited it was advancing in a quadrille, some ten yards from licr 
admirer. She was very young, that is to say, she had, perhaps, 
added a year or two to sweet seventeen, an addition which, while 
it does hot derive the sex of the early grace of girlhood, adorns 
them with thaWidefinable dignity, which is necessary to constitute 
a perfect woman. She was not tall,® but as she moved forward, 
displayed a figure so exquisitely symmetrical, that, for a moment, 
the Duke forgot to look at her face, and then he’* head was turned 
away \ yet he was consoled a moment for his disappointment by 
watching the movements of a neck so white, and round, and long, 
and delicate, that it would have become Psyche, and might have 
inspired Praxiteles. Her face is again turning towards him. It 
stops too soon, yet his eye feeds upon the outline of a cheek not 
too full, yet promising of beauty, like Hope of Paradise. 

She turns her head, she throws around a glance, and two streams 
of liquid light pour from her ha^el eyes on his. It was *rapid, 
^^ceful movement, unstudied as the motion of a fawn, and was in 
a moment withdrawn, yet was it long enough to stamp nipoii liis> 
memory a memorable countenance. Her face was quite oval, her 
nose delicately aquiline, and her high pure forehead like a Parian 
‘dome*. .'The clear blood coursed under her transparent cheek, and 
increased tlic brilliancy of her dazzling eyjss. His never left her. 
There Vap an. expression of decision about her small mouth— an 
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air of almost mockery in her curling lip, which, though in them- 
selves wildly fascinating, strangely contrasted with all the beaming 
light and beneficent lustre of the upper part of her countenance. 
There was something, too, in th^ graceful but rather decided air 
with which she moved, that seemed to betoken her self-conscious- 
ness of lier beauty or her rank ; perhaps it might be her wit : for 
the Duke observed, that while she scarcely smiled, and conversed 
with lips hardly parted, her companion, with whom she was evi- 
dc'utly very intiihate, was almost constantly conyulsed^’ith laughter, 
although, ^is he never spoke, it \vas clearly not his own jokes. 

Was she married? Could it be? Impossible! Yet there was 
a richness in her costume, which was not usual for unmarried 
women. A diamond arrow had pierced her Clustering and auburn 
locks ; she wore, indefed, no necklace — (with such a neck it would 
liave been sacrilege)— 4io ear-rings, for her eto were too small for 
such a burthefl ; yet her girdle was of brilliants ; and a diamond 
cross worthy of Ilelinda and her immortal bardp^jbig upon her 
breast. 

The ^iike seized hold of the first person he knew : — it was 
Lord Bagshot. 

Tell me,” he said, in the stern, low voice of a despot — “ tell 
me who that creature is ?” 

“ Which creature?” asked Lord Bagshot. 

“ Booby ! brute ! Bag, — that creature of light and love ! ” 

“Where?” 

“There!” 

“ What, ray mother ? ” 

“ Your mother ! cub ! cartJliorse ! answer me, or I will run you 
tl^^'ough.” 

“ Who do you m^'an ?” 

‘•I'liere, there, dancing with that raw-boned youth with red 
hair.” 

“What, Lord'fel. Jerome! Lord! he is a Catholic. I never 
spealv to them. Mw governor would be so savage.” 

“But the girl . 

“ Oh ! the girl ! Lord!, she is a Catholic too.” 

“ But who is she ?” 

“ Lowl ! don't yoif know ?” 

“ Sppak, hound — speak I” 

i“ Lord !• that is the beauty of the* county ; hut then she is a 
Catholic. How shocking! Blow us all up as soon as look 
at us.”* 

• “If you do nottejl me who she is directly, you shall neVer g^t 
into White's. I will black-ball you regularly.'.' 

“ L<MRd ! ‘man, don't be in a passion. I will tell, . But tHen I*; 
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know J 011 know all the time. You are joking^. Everybody knows 
the bmity of the county— everybody knowa May D«cre/* 

^Maj Dacfe I” said the Duke of St. James, as if he were shot 
** Why, what is the matter now^” asked Lord Bagahot. 

“ What, the daughter of Dacre of Castle Dacre ?'* pursued his ‘ 
Grace. 

“ The very same ; the beauty of the county. Everybody knows 
May Dacre. I knew, you knew her all the time. You did not 
take me in. 'Why, what is the matter ?*' 

“Nothing; gefaway!” 

“ Civil ! But you will remember your promise about White’s ? ” 

’ “ Ay ! ay ^ I shall remember you when you are proposed.^' * 
“Here — here is 4 business!’* soliloquized the young Duke. 

“ May Dacre ! What a fool I have been ! ‘ Shall I shoot myself 
through the head, or embrace her on the spot ? Lord St. Jerome 
too ! He secjps mightily pleased. And my faniily have been 
voting for twicenturies to emancipate this fellow! Curse his 
grinning face ! I am decidedly anti-Catholic. But then she is a 
Catholic! I will turn Papist. Ah! there is Lucy. I* want a 
counsellor.” 

He turned to his fellow steward — “ Oh, Lucy ! such a woman ! 
such an incident ! ” 

“What! the inimitable Miss Dacre, I suppose. Eveiybody 
speaking of her— wherever I go, one subject of conversation. 
Burlington wanting to waltz with her, Charles Annesley being 
introduced, and Lady Bloomerly decidedly of opinion, that she is 
the finest creafure in th^ county. Well, have you danced with her ? ” 

“ Danced, my dear fellow ! Do n6t speak to me.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ The most diabolical matter that you ever l^oard of.” 

“Well, well?” 

“ I have not even been introduced.” 

“Well 1 come on at once.” 

• “ 1 cannot.” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“ Worse than mad. Where is her father ?” 

“Who cares?” , 

“I do. In a word, my dear.Lucy, her father is that gtiardian, 
whom I have perhaps mentioned to you, and to whom J have 
behaved so delicately.” 

“ Why !' 1 thought your guardian was an old curmudgeon,” 

“ What does that signify, with such a daughter 1 ” 

; “ Cm ! here is some mistake. This is the only child of Dacre, of 
Castfc Dacre, a most delightful fellow — pne of the first fellow's in 
th« cdunty-v-I was introduced to him to-day on the coursi 1 
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tliottght you knew them. You were admiring^ hts outriders t®-day 
— the green and silver.*' 

" Why, told me they were did Lnrd Sunderlaad's." 

“ Bag ! How can you believe a word of that booby? He always 
•has an answer. To-day, when Afy drove in^ I asked Bag who she 
was, and he said it was his aunt, Lady de Courcy. I begged 
to be introduced, and, took over the blushing Bag and presented 
him/' 

“ put the father — ^thc father, Lucy I Hoi^ shalW get out of 
this scrape?” 

“ Oil ! put on a bold face. Here ! give him this ring, and swear 
you procured it for him at Genoa, and then say, that now you are 
liere, you will try his plieasants.” 

“ My dear fellow, you always joke. I am in agony. Seriously, 
what shall I*do ?” 

« Why, seriJlisly, be introduced to him, and do what you can.” 

“Which is he?” 

“ At the extreme end, next to the very pretty woman, who, by- 
the-byepl recommend to your notice — Mrs. Dallington Vere. She 
is very amusing. I know her well. She is some sort of relation 
to your Dacres. I will present you to both at once.” 

“ W'hy ! I will think of it.” 

“Well, then! I must away. The two stewards knocking 
their heads together is rather out of character. Bo you know, it 
is raiuirig hard ? lam cursedly nervous about to-morrow.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! If I could get through to-night, I should not 
care for to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER III. 

As Sir Lucius burned off, his^ colleague advanced toward# the 
upper end of the room, and talcing up a position, made his observa- 
tions, through the shooting figures of the dancers, oH the dreaded 
^r. Dacre. . ^ 

The k^te guardiaif of the Duke of St. James was in the perfec- 
tion ol^ manhood ; perhaps five-and-forty by age ; but his youth 
had lingered long. He was tall, thin, And elegant, with a mild and 
beiicfvolent expression of countenance, not unmixed, however, with 
a little -reserve, the ghost of youthly pride. Listening with 
[Kdishad and courtly , bearing to the pretty Mrs. Balliugtomydre, 
assenting occasionally to her piquant observations by a slighf^bow, 
or etpressihg kis> dissent* by a still slighter smile, seldom, hilbself^ 
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speaking*, yet always with that unembarrassed manner which 
makes a saying listened to, Mr. Dacre was altogether, in appear- 
ance, one of the most distinguished personages in this distinguished 
assembly. The young Duke fell into an attitude worthy of 
Hamlet — “ This, then, is old Dacre ! 0, deceitful Fitz-pompey ! O, 
silly St. James ! Could I ever forget that tall, mild man, who now 
is perfectly fresh in my memory ? Ah ! that memory of mine — ^it has 
been greatly developed to-night. Would that I had cultivated that 
faculty with afciittle ^orc zeal! But what am I to'^do? The case 
is urgent. What, must the Dacres think of me ? What must 
May Dacre thiiiiJ? On the course the whole day, and I the 
Steward, and not conscious of the presence of the family in the 
Biding ! Fool, fool I Why — why did 1 accept an office for wliicli 
I was totally unfitted? Why — why must I flirt away a whole 
morning with that silly Sophy Wrckiii ? agreeai3)le* predica- 
ment, truly, this ! What would I give now, once moi c to be in St. 
James’ Street!*, Confound my Yorkshire estates! How they 
must dislike — ^liow they must despise me! And now, truly, I am 
to he itilroduced to him! The Duke of St. James — Mr. Dacre! 
Mr. Dacre — the Duke of St. James! What an iiisult to all 
parties ! How supremely ludicrous ! What a mode of oflering my 
gratitude to the man to whom I am under solemn and inconceiv- 
able obligations ! A choice way, truly, to salute the bosom-friend 
of my sire, the guardian of my interests, the creator of my pro- 
perty, the fosterer of my orphan infancy ! It is useless to conceal 
it ; J am placed in the most disagreeable, the most inextricable 
situation. 

“Inextricable! Am I, then, the Diike of St. J#nos, — am I tlmt 
being who, two hours ago, thought that the world was form^'d 
alone for my enjoyment, and I quiver and shrink here like a com- 
mon hind? Out — out on such craven cowardice ! 1 am no Haute- 

ville! I am bastard! Never! I will not be crushed. I will 
struggle with this emergency, I will conquer it.* Now aid me, ye 
heroes of my house ! On (the sands of Palestine, ^‘ii the plains 
of France, ye were not in e more difficult jsituation than is your 
descendant in a ball-room in his own county. My mind elevates 
itself to the occasion, — my courage expands with tjie enterprise, — 
I will right myself with these Dacres, with honour, and, without 
humiliation.” 

The dancing ceased, — the dancers disappeared. There was a 
blank between the Duke of St. James on one side of the broad 
room, and Mr. Dicre and those with whom he, was conversing on 
the otker. Many eyes were on his Grace, sfjid he seized the 
opponcuiiijiy to execute his purpose. He advjanced across the 
dhanlioer with the air of a young monarch greeting a viptorio-us 
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general. It seemed that, for a moment, his Majesty wished to 
destroy all difference of rank between himself and the man that 
he honoured. So studied, and so inexpressibly graceful were his 
movements, that the g^aze of «II around involuntarily fixed upon 
him. Mrs. Dallin^ton Vere unconsciously refrained from speak- 
ing’ as he approached ; and one or two, without actually knowih^ 
Ins purpose, made way. They seemed awed by his dignity, and 
slutllled behind Mr. Dacrc, as if he were the only j)erson who was 
the Duke’s match. 

“ Mr. •Dacre,” said his Grace, in the soft(5it but still audible 
tones, and he extended, at the saino time, his hand~“ Mr. Dacre, 
oui* first meeting should have been neither here, nor thus ; but 
you, who liave excused so much, will pardon also this ! ” 

Mr. Dacre, thougli a calm personage, was surprised by this 
sudden address. lie* could not doubt who was the aj^eakcr. He 
had left his ward a mere child. lie saw before him the exact and 
breathing image of the heart-friend of his ailcient days. He 
forgot Jill but the memory of a cherished friendship. He was 
greatlf affected; he ])rcssed tlie offered hand; he advanced; he 
moved aside. Tlie young Duke followed up his advantage, and, 
with an air of the greatest affection, placed Mr. Dacre’s arm in 
his own, and then bore off his prize in triumph. 

Right skilfully did our hero avail himself of his advantage, 
lie spoke, and he spoke with emotion. There is something inex- 
])ressibly captivating in the contrition of a youthful and a generous 
mind. Mr. Dacre and his late ward soon lAderstood each other — 

for it WMs one of those meetings wdiich seiftiment makes sweet. 

. • • 

And now,” said his Gratie, “ I have one more favour to ask, 
that is the greatest — I wish to be recalled to the recollection 
of my oldest frienj.” 

Mr. Dacre led the Duke to his daughter; and the Earl of St. 
Jerome, who was still laughing at her side, rose. 

“ The Duke of ISt. Jame^ May, wishes to renew his acquaint- 
ance with yott.” 

She bowed in silence. Lord St.* Jerome, who w’as the great 
oracle of the Yorkshire School, and who had betted desperately 
{gainst the favourite, took Mr. Dacre aside to consult him about 
the rak\, and the T)uke of St. /ames dropped into his chair. 
That however, which had never failed him, for once was 

\\ 5 ^nting. «There was a momentary silence, which the lady would 
not break ; and at last her companion broke it, and not felicitously. 

“ I tliiiik there is nothing more delightful than meeting yith old 
ft'iends.” 

“Yes! that is fhe usual sentiment; but I half suspeef^that 
it is a commonplace, invented to cover our embarrassment under 
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Bttch cireumstaiiceB ; for, after all, ‘an old friend^ so situated is a 
person whom we have ^ot seen for many years, and most probably 
not eared to see.'' 

“ You are indeed severe.” 

“ Oh ! no. I think there is nothing more painful than parting 
with old friends; but when we have parted with tliem, I am half 
afraid they are lost.” 

" Absence, then, with you is fatal ? ” 

“ Really, I never did part with any one I greatly loved ; bi^t I 
suppose it is with vie as with most persons.” 

“Yet you have resided abroad, and for many years ?” 

“ Yes ; butl was too young then to have many friends ; and, in 
fact, I accompanied perhaps all that I possessed.” 

“ How I regret that it was not in my powef to accept your kind 
invitation to ^Dacre in the Spring!” ^ * 

“ Oh ! My father would have been very glad to seb you ; but we 
really are dull kind of people, not at all in your way, — and I really 
do not think that you lost much amusement.” 

“What better amusement — what more interesting occdpation 
could I have had than to visit the place where I passed my earliest 
and my happiest hours ? 'Tis nearly fifteen years since I was at 
Dacre.” 

“ Except when you visited us at Easter. We regretted our 
loss.” 

“ Ah ! yes ! except that,” exclaimed the Duke, remembering his 
jager’s ctdl ; “ but tliaf goes for nothing. I of course saw very 
little.” 

“ Yet, I assure you, you made a gi^at impression. So eminent 
a personage, of course, observes less than he ^himself is' observed. 
We had a graphical description of you on our return, and a very 
accurate one too, — ^for I recognised your Grace to-night merely from 
the report of your visit.” 

The Duke shot a shrewd glance a^is companion’s face, but it 
betrayed no indication of 'badin.age^,^nd so^ rathew puzzled, he 
thought it best to put up with the parallel between himself and iiis 
servant. But Miss Dacre did not quit tliis agreeable subject with 
all that promptitude which he fondly anticipated. 

“Poor Lord St. Jerome,” sai4 she, “ who is^really the piost un- 
affected person I know, has been complaining most bitterly of his 
deficiency in the air noble. He is mistaken for a giroom per- 
petually ; and once, he says, had a douceur presented to him in his 
charaetter of an ostler. Your Grace must bo. proud of your ad- 
ifanta^e over him. You would have been gi^tffied by the univeri- 
^aal ^aaegyric of our household. They,^of course, you know, are 
^^nd' of their young Duke, a real Yorkshire Duke, and they love 
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to dwell upon your truly imposing appearance. As for myself, 
who am true Yorkshire also, I take the most honest pride in hear- 
ing them describe your elegant attitude, leaning back in your 
iritzska, with your feet on the opposite cushions, your hat arranged 
aside with that air of undefinable grace characteristic of the 
Grand Seigneur, and, which is the last remnant of the feudal sys- 
tem, your reiterated orders to drive over an old woman. You did 
not even condescend to speak English, which made them quite — 
enthusiastic.” 

“ 0, Miss Dacre, spare me ! •” 

Spare you ! I have heard of your Grace’s modesty ; but this 
excessive sensibility, under well-earned praise, does indeed siu-prise 
me I" 

But, Miss Dacre, you cannot indeed really believe that this 
vulgar rulhgii, this grim scarecrow, this Guy FauxJ was — ^was — 
myself.” 

‘‘ Not yourself I Really I am a simple persoiAge. I believe in 
my e.^os, and trust to my cars. I am at a loss for your Grace’s 
meaning.” 

“ I mean, then,” said his Grace, who had gained time to rally, 

that this monster was some impostor, who must have stolen my 
carriage, picked my pocket, and robbed me of my card, which, 
next to his reputation, is a man’s most delicate possession.” 

Then you never called upon us?” 

I blush to confess it — never ; but I will call, in future, every day.” 

Your Grace’s ingenuousness really rivals your modesty.” 

“ Now, after these ,confessions and , Compliments, I suggest a 
waltz. 

^ No one is waltzing now.” 

“ When the qivxdrille, then, is finished ?” 

“ Then I am engaged.” 

‘‘ After your engagement ?” 

“ Oh, impossible ! Tha|^ indeed making a business of plea- 
sure. I hsftre just ^efusecR similar inquest of your fellow-steward , 
We damsels shall soon be obliged* to carry a book to enrol our 
engagements as well as our bets, if this system of reversionary 
• dancing be any longer encouraged.” 

‘‘ Bv.t you must*dance with mej” said the Duke, imploringly. 

“ Oh! you will stumbfe upon me in the course of the eveniiig* 
«nd I shall probably be more fortunate. 1 suppose you feel 
nervous about to-morrow?” 

“ Oh, no I not <it all.” 

“ Ahi I forgoi. • Your Grace’s horse is the favourite. 'FareUr* 
ites always win.’* 

" Have I a horse ?” 
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“Why, Lord St. Jerome says, he douhts whether it be one.” 

. “ Ijord St. Jerome seems q vastly amusing personage ; and m ho 

is so often taken for an ostler, I have no doubt is an exceedingly 

good judge of horseflesh.” 

Miss Daere smiled. It was that wild, but rather wicked gleam, 
wMcb sometimes accomjmnies the indulgence of innocent nmlicc. 
It seemed to insinuate, “ I know yon are piqued, and I enjoy it." 
But here her hand was claimed for the waltz. 

The young Duke remained musing. 

“ There she swine away ! By Heavens ! unrivalled ! And there 
is Lady Afy and Burlington — grand too. Yet there is something 
in this little Dacre which touches my fancy more. What is it ? I 
think it is her impudence. That confounded scrape of Carlstein ! 

I will cashier him to-morrow. Confound his airs! I think I, got 
out of it pretty well. To-night, on the whole*, has be^n *1 night of 
, triumph ; but if I do not waltz with the little Dacre, I will only 
vote myself an Oviition. But sec, here comes Sir Lucius. Well! 
how fares my brother Consul?" 

“ I do not like this rain. I have been hedging witli Hoiihslov, 
having previously set Bag at his worthy sire with a little informa- 
tion. We shall have a perfect swamp, and then it will be strength 
against speed — the old story. Damn the St. Leger. I am sick 
of it." 

Pooh ! pooh I think of the little Dacre ! ” 

‘‘Think of her, my dear fellow! I think of her too much. I 
should absolutely have diddled Hounslow, if it had not been for 
her confounded pretty fiice flitting about my stupid brain. I saw 
you speaking to Guardy. You managed that business w^ll." 

“Why, as I do all things, I flatter myself, Lgcy. Do you know 
Lord St. Jerome ?" 

“ Vprbally. We have exchanged monosyllables, — ^but he is bf 
the other set." 

“ He is cursedly familiar with the Dacre.* As the friend 
of her father, I think I shall interfierej^s thc^e anyihing in it, 
think you?” 

“ Oh ! no ; she is engaged to another."* 

Engaged !” said the Duke, absolutely Ayrning pale. 

“ Do you remember a Dacre ast Eton ?" 

“ A Dacre at Eton ! " mused the Duke. At another time it 
would not have been in his power to have recalled thee stranger 
to his memory ; but this evening the train of association had been 
laid, andr after struggling a moment with his mind, he hkd the 
m^n. • “ To be sure, I do : Arundel Dacre-r-au odd sort of a 
feUow^; but he was my senior.” 

“ that is the man — a nephew of Guardy, and cousin,' of 
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course, to La Bellissima. He inherits, you know, all the pro- 
perty. She will not have a sou ; but .old Dacre, as you call him, 
has managed pretty well, and Monsieur Arundel 13 to compensate 
for the entail by presenting him with a grandson.? 

‘‘ The deuce!" 

" The deuce, indeed! Often hare I broken Im head. Would 
that I had to a little more purpose!** 

^‘Let us doit now!" 

/^Ile is not hero, otherwise One dislikds a spooney to be sue- 

cessful.^ 

« Wliere are our friends ?" 

^Annesley with the Duchess, and Squib with * the Duke at 
Ecartt\" 

“ Success attend them both ! " 

“Amen!". 


CHAPTER IV. 

To feel that the possessions of an illustrious ancestry are about 
to slide from out your line for ever ; that the numerous tenantry, 
who look up to you with the confiding eye that the most liberal 
l)arveiiu cannot attract, will not count you among their lords ; that 
tlie proud park, filled with the ancient and toppling trees that your 
fiitlicrs planted, will yield noither its glory nor its treasures to your 
jjced, and that the old gallery, whose walls are hung with pictures 
more cherished than the collections of kings, will, not breathe with 
y^iur long posterity — all these are feelings very sad and very trying, 
and are among thos 6 daily pangs which moralists have ^gotten in 
their catalogue«of miserie^ but which do not the less wear out 
those heartstrings, at whjp they ar« so constantly tugging. 

This was the situation of Mr. Dacre. The whole of his large 
property was entailed, and descended to his nephew, who was a 
Protestant ; and yet when he looked upon the blooming face of 
his enchanting daughter, he blessed the Providence, which, after 
all his visitations, had dehorned him to be the sire of a thing sc/ 
Jovely. 

An exUe from her country at an early age, the education of 
May Dacre had been completed in a foreign land ; yet the-^ingling 
bloods of Dacre and of Howard would not in a moment have 'per- 
mitted her to forget 

“ The inviolate island of the sage and free I 
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•Yen if tbe unceasing and ever-watcbful exertions of her father 
had been wanting to make her worthy oi so illustrious an ancestry. 

But this, happily, was not the case ; and to aid the development 
of the infant mind of his young child, to pour forth to her, as she 
grew in years and in reason, all the fruits of his own richly-culti- 
vated intellect, was the solitary consolation of one, over whose 
conscious head was impending the most awful of visitations. May 
Dacre was gifted with a mind which, even if her tutor had 
not been her father, would have rendered tuition a ‘delight. Her 
lively imagination, .vhich early unfolded itself ; her dangerous yet 
interesting vivacity ; the keen delight, the swift enthusiasm with 
which she drank in knowledge, and then panted for more ; Aer 
shrewd acuteness, and her innate passion for the excellent and the 
beautiful, filled her father with rapture whieft he repressed, and 
made him feel conscious Iiow much there was to check, to guide, 
and to form, as well as to cherish, to admire, and to applaud. 

As she grew iqi, the bright parts of her character shone with 
increased lustre ; but, in spite of the exertions of her instructor, 
some less admirable qualities had not yet disappeared. SFie was 
still too often the dupe of her imagination, and though perfectly 
inexperienced, her confidence in her theoretical knowledge of 
human nature was unbounded. 8he had an idea, that she could 
penetrate the characters of individuals at a first meeting; and the 
consequence of this fatal axiom was, that she was always the slave 
of first impressions, and constantly the victim of prejudice. She 
was ever thinking individuals better or worse than they really 
were ; and she believed to be out of the power of any one to 
deceive her. Constant attendance dtlring many years on a dying 
and beloved mother, and her deeply religioufi feelings, had firs^ 
broken, and then controlled, a spirit which nature had intended to 
be arrog^t and haughty. Her father she adored ; and sue 
seemed to devote to him all that consideration which, with more 
common characters, is generally d^ributed among their ac- 
quaintance. 

We hint at her faults. How shall we describe her virtues? 
Her unbounded generosity — ^lier dignified simplicity — her graceful 
frankness — ^lier true nobility of thought aw^ feeling — her firmness 
— her courage and her truth — her kindness to her inferiors — her 
constant charity — her devotion to her pai?ents — ^lier sympathy with 
sorrow — her detestation of oppression — her pure unsullied thought^ 
— ^her delicate taste — ^lier deep religion. All these combined would 
have foiled a delightful character, even if unaccompanied with 
ftufeh brilliant talents and such brilliant beauty. Accustomed from 
,an early to the converse of courts, and the forms of the most 
U^lished '^cles, her manner became her blood, her beaujby, and 
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her mmd. Yet she rather acted in unison with the spirit of 
society, than obeyed its minutest decree. She violated etiquette 
with a wilful grace, which made the outrage a precedent, and she 
mingled with princes Avithout feeling her inferiority. Nature, and 
art, and fortune were the graces which had combined to form this 
girl. She was a jewel set in gold, and worn by a king. 

Ht^r creed had made her, in ancient Christendom, feel less an 
alien ; but whp she returned to that native country which she had 
newer forgotten, she found that creed her degradation. Her 
indignant spirit clung with renewed ardour to**he crushed altars of 
her faith ; and not before those proud shrines Where cardinals 
officiate, and a thousand acolytes fling their censers, had she 
bowed with half the^ abandonment of spirit with which she invoked 
the Virgin in her oratory at Dacre. 

The recenf. death df her mother rendered Mr. Dacre and herself 
little inclined to enter society ; and as they were both desirous of 
residing on that estate from which they had b§en so long and so 
iinwiljingly absent, they had not yet visited London. The greater 
part of their time had been passed chiefly in communication with 
those great Catholic families with whom the Dacres were allied, 
and to which they belonged. The modem race of the Howards, 
and the Cliffords, the Talbots, the Arundels, and the Jerninghams, 
were not unworthy of their proud progenitors. Miss Dacre ob- 
served with respect, and assuredly with sympathy, the mild dignity, 
the noble patience, the proud humility, the calm hope, the uncom- 
promising courage, with which her father and his friends sus- 
tained their oppress! Qii, and lived, a|i ’proscribed, in the realm 
which they had created. Yet her lively ftincy and gay spirit found 
less to admire in •the feelings which influenced these families in 
their iiitercourse*with the world, which induced them to foster but 
slight intimacies oyt of the pale of the proscribed, and. which ^ 
tinged their dom^estic life with that formal and gloomy colouring 
which ever accompanies a monotonous existence. Her disposition 
told her, tlitit all tflis affected non-inferfercnce with the •isiness of 
society might be politic, but assdredly was not pleasant; her 
quick sense whispered to her it was unwise, and that it retarded,' 
not advanced, the jgreat result in which her sanguine temper dared 
often’to indulge. Under any circumstances, it did not appear to 
her *0 be wisdom to second the efforts of their oppressors for their 
degradaJPion or their misery, and to seek no consolation in the 
amiable feelings of their fellow-creatures, for the stem rigour of 
their ‘ unsocial government. But, independently of all gmeral. 
principles. Miss Dacre could not but believe that it was the duty of 
the Catholic gentry to piix more with that world whi<:^ so jniseou- 
ceived their spirit. Proud in her conscious knowlettge*^ tWr 
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exalted virtues, she felt that they had only to be known to be 
recognised as the worthy leaders of that nation which they had so 
often saved, and never betrayed. 

She did not conceal her opinions from the circle in which they 
had grown up. All the young members were her disciples, and 
wore decidedly of opinion, that if the House of Lords would but 
listen to May Dacrc, eraaiicipation would be a settled thing. Her 
logic would have destroyed Lord Liverpool's arguments — her wit, 
extinguished Ldrd Eldon’s jokes. But the elder embers only 
shed a solemn smij,e, and blessed .May Dacre's shining uyes and 
sanguine spirit.- 

Her greatest supporter was Mrs. Dallingfon Vere. This Ikdy 
was a distant relation 6f Mr. Daere. At seventeen, she, herself a 
Catholic, had married Mr. Halliugtoii Vere, df Dailington House, 
a Catholic gontlcinan of considerable fortune, .whose agci* resembled 
his wealth. No sooner had this incident taken place, than did 
Mrs. Dailington cVere hurry to London, and soon evinced a 
most laudable determination to console herself for her husband's 
political disabilities. Mrs. Dailington Vere went to Court; and 
Mrs. Dailington Vere gave suppers after the Oi)era, and concerts 
which, in number and brilliancy, were only equalled by her balls. 
The Dandies patronised her, and selected her for their IMusc. 
The Duke of Shropshire betted on her always at Ecarte ; and, to 
crown the whole affair, she made Mr. Dailington Vere lay claim 
to a dormant peerage. The women were all pique — the men all 
patronage. A Protestant Minister was alarmed ; and Lord Squib 
supposed that Mrs. Dalliagton must be the Scarlet Lady of which 
they had heard so often. 

Season after season, she kept up the hallj and although, of 
course, she no longer made an equal sensation^ she was not less 
brilliant, nor her position less eminent. She had got into the 
best set, and was more quiet, like a patriot in place. Never was 
there a gayer lady than Mrs. Dailington Vere, biA never a more 
prudent ^le. Her virtue was, only, equalled by her dis«retion ; but 
as the odds were equal, Lord- Squib betted on the last. People 
sometimes indeed did say — they always .will — but what is talk? 
Mere breath. And reputation is marble, apd iron, and sometimes^ 
brass ; and so, you see, talk has no chance. —HThcy did s^y, that 
Sir Lucius Grafton was about to enter i|ito the Romisli cojimu- 
iiion ; but then it turned out that it was only to get a divorce fron\ 
his wife, on the plea that she was a heretic. The fact was, Mrs. Dal- 
lington Vere was a most successful woman, luqky in everything, 
luqky even in her husband — for he died. He did^ot only die — ^he • 
left lift wlmle fortune to his wife. Some said that his relations 
Vi[gre ^omghto set aside the will, on the plea that it wlis '^ritten 
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with a crow-quill on pink paper ; but this was false — it was only a 
codicil. 

All eyes were on a very pretty woman, with fifteen thousand a- 
year, and only twenty-three. The Duke of Shropshire wished he 
was disembarrassed. Such a player of Ecartc might double her in- 
come. Lord Raft' advanced, trusting to his beard, and youilg 
Amadec de Rouerie mortgsxgcd his dressing-case, and came post 
from Paris ; but in spite of his sky-blue nether garments and liis 
Iltssians, he followed my Lord’s example*, ancf re-crossed the 
water. It is even said that Lord Squib was sefJAimeiital ; but this 
must have been the malice of Charles Amicsley. 

All, however, failed. The truth is, Mrs. Dallington Vere had 
nothing to gain by re-entering Paradise, *whicli matrimony, of 
course, is ; and so she determined to remain mistress of herself. 
She had gained fashion, and fortune, and rank; shcfwas young, 
and she was pretty. She thought it might be possible for a dis- 
creet experienced little lady to lead a very plealUnt life, without 
being assisted in her expenses, or disturbed in her diversion, by a 
gentleman who called himself her husband, occasionally asked her 
how she slept in a bed which he did not share, or munificently pre- 
sented her with a necklace purchased with her own money. Dis- 
creet Mrs. ]‘)alliugtou Vvtq. ! 

She had been absent from London during the past season, hav- 
ing taken it also into her head to travel. She was equally ad- 
mired and equally plotted for at Rome, at Paris, and at Vienna, as 
at London ; but the bird had not been caught, and, flying away, 
left many a despairing Prince and amorolis Count to muse over 
their lean visages and meagrft incomes. 

• Dallington House made its fair mistress a neighbour of her 
relations, the Daciii's. No one could be a more fascinating com- 
panion than Mrs. Dallington Vere. May Dacre read her, cha- 
racter at once, and these ladies became great allies. She was to 
assist Miss Dacre in her plans for rousing Mieir Catholic friends, 
as no one wtJS bettef qualified tt> be her adjutant. Already they 
had commenced tJieir operations, ahd balls at Dallington and 
Dacre, frequent, splendid,- and various, had already made the Ca- 
tholic houses the most <jminent in the Riding, and their brilliant 
luistrcblies^the hcronies of all the ^iouth. 
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CllkVTEU V. 

It rained all night without ceasing : yet the morrow was serene. 
Nevertheless the odds had shifted. On the evening, they had not 
be*en more than two to one against the first favourite, the Duke of 
8t. James’ ch. c. Sanspardl, by Ne jjJus Ultra ; while tliey were 
five to one against the second favourite, Mr. Dash’s gr. c. tite 
^ Jtandy^ by Banker, find nine and ten to one against the next in 
favour. This raofihng, however, affairs were altered. iSir. Dash 
and his Dandy were at the head of the poll ; and as the owner 
rode his own liorse, being a jockey and a fit rival for the Duke of 
St. James, his backers were sanguine. Sanspareil was, however, 
the second favourite. 

Tlie Duke, however, was confident as an* uni vers^jil^ conqueror, 
and came on in his usual state, — ^rode round the course, — inspirited 
Lady Aphrodite, who was all anxiety, — betted with Miss Dacre, 
and bowed to Mrs. Dallington. 

There were more than ninety horses, and yet the start was fair. 

' But the result ? Pardon me ! The fatal remembrance overpowers 
my pen. * An efi‘ort and some Ea\i de Porting ale, and I shall re- 
cover. I’he first favourite was never heard of, the second favour- 
ite was never seen after the distance post, all the ten-to-oners 
were in the rear, and a dark horse, which had never been thought 
of, and which the careless St. James had never even observed in 
the list, rushed past the grand stand in sweeping triumph. The 
spectators whwc almost too surprised to cheer ; but when the name 
of the winner w^as detected, there was a deafening shout, particu- 
larly from the Yorkshiremen. The victor was the Earl of S-. 
Jerome’s h. f. May Dacre, by Howard. 

Conceive the confusion ! Sanspareil was last discovered, and 
immediately shipped off for Newmarket, as youijg gentlemen, who 
get into scrapes, are sent to travel. The DukCvS of Burlington and 
Shropshire exchanged a few'hundreds. The Duchess' and Charles 
Annesley,afew gloves. The consummate Lord Bloomerly, though 
a backer of the favourite, in compliment to his host, contrived to^ 
receive from all parties, and particularly from St. Maurice. Tho 
sweet little Wrekins were absolutely ruined. Sir Lucius looked 
blue, hut he had hedged; and Lord Squib looked yello’v, but 
some doubted. Lord Hounslow was done, and Lord Bagshot was 
diddled. 

The Duke of St. James was perhaps the waviest sufferer on the* 
field,.and certainly bore his losses the best. Had he seen the five- 
and-tweniy thousand he was mmw5 counted before him, he j)ro- 
'bablv would have been sta&'irered : but as it was. another c^umb of 
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his half million was gone. The loss existed only in idea. It was 
really too trifling to think of, and he galloped up to Miss Dacre, 
and was among the warmest of her congratiilators. 

“ I would offer your Grace my sympathy for your congratula- 
tions,” said Miss Dacre in a rather amiable tone, “but” — and here 
she resumed her air of mockery, — “ you are too great a man to*be 
affected by so light a casualty. And now tj^at I recollect myself, 
did you run a Jiorse ?” ^ 

“ Why — ^no ; the fault was, I believe, thht he would not run 
but Sanspareil is as great a hero as ever. He*has only been con- 
quered by the elements.” 

I'he dinner at the Duke of St. James’ was tliis day more 
splendid even than jbhe preceding. He was determined to show 
that the disappointment had produced no effect upon the temper of 
so imperfal a personjfge as himself, and he invited Several of the 
leading gentry to join his coterie. The Dacres were among the 
solicited; but they were, during the races, th^ guests of Mrs. 
Dallii^ton Vere, w’hose seat was only a mile off, and therefore 
were unobtainable. 

Blazed the plate, sparkled the wine, and the aromatic venison- 
sent forth its odorous incense to the skies. The favourite cook 
had done winders, though a Sampareil PaU, on which he had 
been meditating for a week, was obliged to be suppressed, and 
w^as sent up as a Tourte a la Bourbon^ in compliment to his Royal 
Highnes.s. It was a delightful party : — all the stiffness of metro- 
politan society disappeared. All talked, and laughed, and ate, and 
drank ; and the Protocolis and the Krench Princes, who w^re 
most active members of a banquet, ceased sometimes, from want 
f>f breath, to moralize on the Knglish character. The little Wre- 
kiiis, with their well-acted lamentations over their losses, were 
capital ; and Sophy nearly smiled and chattered her head this day 
into the reversipij of the coronet of Fitz-ponipey. May she suc- 
ceed ! For a wilder little partridge never yet flew. Caroline St. 
Maurice aldbe was’sad, and would noli be comforted ; although St. 
James, observing her gloom, and guessing at its cause, had in pri- 
vate assured her that, far from losing, on the whole he was per- 
ha})s even a winnej;. . • 

None, ^however, talked more agreeable nonsense, and made a 
more*elegant uproar, thrfh the Diike»of St. James. 

• “ Thes« young men,” whiq)ered Lord Squib to Annesley, “ do 
not know the value of money. We must teach it them. I know 
too well — I find it very dear.” 

If the old physicians are correct in considering from twenjby-ive 
to thirty-five as the perV)d of lusty youth, I^ord Squib was^^till a 
lustv youth, though a very corpulent ope indeed. The Carniviil'O^' 
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his life, however, was nearly over, and probably the termination of 
the race-week might hail him a man. lie was the beet fellow in 
the world ; short and sleek, half bald, and looked fifty ; with a 
waist, however, which had not yet vanished, and where Art success- 
fully controlled rebellious Nature, like the. Austrians the Lom- 
bards. If he were not exactly a wit, he was still, however, full of 
unaffected fun, and tl^rew out the results of a roue life with con- 
siderable case and point, lie had inherited a very^fair and peer- 
like property, which h^ had contrived to embarrass in so coinidicatcd 
and extraordinary manner, that he had been a ruined inan for 
years, and yet lived well on an income allowed him by his creditors 
to manage his estate for their benefit. The joke was, he really 
managed it very well. It was his hobby, and he prided himself, 
especially, upon his character as a man of business. 

The banquet is certainly the best preparative for tjie' ball, if its 
blessings be not abused, and then you get heavy. Your* true 
votary of Terpsichore, and of him we only speak, requires, parti- 
cularly in a land of easterly winds, which cut into his cab-head at 
every turn of every street, some previous process to make his 
blood set him an example in dancing. It is strong Burgundy, and 
his sparkling sister Cham 2 >agne, that make a race-ball always so 
amusing a divertissement. One enters the room with a gay elatiou, 
which defies rule without violating etiquette, find in these county 
meetings, there is a variety of character, and classes, and manners, 
which are highly interesting, and afford an agreeable contrast to 
those more brilliant and refined assemblies, the members of which, 
being educated by exactly, the same system, and with exactly the 
same ideas, think, look, move, talk, dress, and even eat, alike — the 
only remarkable personage being a woman somewhat more beauti* 
ful than the beauties who surround her, and a ,man rather more 
original in his aflectations than the pupjnes.that surround him. 
The i)roof of the general duluess of polite circles is the great 
sensation that is always produced by a new face. The season 
always commences briskly, bdeauso there are sd many. Ball, and 
dinner, and concert, collect then plentiful votaries; but as we move 
on, the dulness will devclope itself, and ‘then come the morning 
breakfast, and the water party, and the champHre^ all despe- 
rate attempts to produce variety with old materials, and td occa- 
sion a second effect by a caus,e which is already exhausted. 

These philosophical remarks precede another introiaiction to 
the public ball-room at Doncaster. Mrs. Dallington Vere and 
Miss Dacre are walking,^rm in arm, at the uj^per ;1^|^d of the 
room., 

. " You are disappointed, love, about Arundel ?•’' liirs. Dal- 

iington. • 
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* “ Bitterly ; I never counted on any event more certainly than on 
liis return this summer.” 

“ A.nd why tarrietli the wanderer — unwillingly of •course?’' 

“ Lord Darrell, who was to have gone over as Charge d'affaires, 
has announced to his father the impossibility of his becoming a 
diplomatist, so our poor attache suffers, and is obliged to bear the 
liortcfeuille ad interim'* . 

“ Does your cousin like Vienna?” 

“ J^ot at all. • He is a regular John Bull ; and I am to judge 
from his correspondence, he will make an excellent ambassador, in 
one sense, for I think his fidelity and his patriotism may be de- 
pemicid on: Wc seldom serve those whom we do not love; and if 
I am to believe Arundel, there is neither a l)erson nor a place on 
the whole Continent fliat affords him the least satisfaction.” 

“How singular, tlmn, that he sliould have fixed on such a 
7nHicr; but I suppose, like other young men, his friends fixed for 
him?” 

“ Xot at all. No step could be less pleasing to my father, than 
his leav*lng England ; but Arundel is quite unmanageable, even by 
Papa. He is the oddest but the dearest person in the world !” 

“ He is very clever, is ho not ? ” 

I think so. I have no doubt he will distinguish himself, what- 
ever career he runs ; but he is so extremely singular in his manner, 
that I do not think his general reputation harmonises with my 
private opinion.” 

‘‘And will his visit to England be a long one?” 

“ I hope that it will be a permanent one. I, you know, am his 
confidante, and entrusted witi? all his plans. If I succeed in arrang- 
ing something according to his wishes, I hope that he will not 
again quit us.” ^ 

I pray you may, sweet ! and wish, love, for your lake, that he 
would enter the room’ this moment.” 

“ This is the rdo^t successful meeting, I should think, that ever 
was known a^. Doncaster,” said Jliss d)acre. “We arc, at least, 
indebted to the Duke of St. Barnes for a very agreeable party, to 
say nothing of all the gloves we have won,” 

^ “How do you like the.Duke of Burlington?” 

“ Ve»y much. There is a calm courtliness about him -which I 
think ^ery imposing. He, is the only man I ever saw, who, with- 
out being ^ery young, was not an unfit* companion for youth. And 
there is no affectation of juvenility about him. He involuntarily 
yeminds*you of youjh, as an empty orchestra does of music.” 

• “ I shall tell hiip this. He is already your devoted ; and I lutye 
no doubt that, inspired at the same time by your imiversal cl^^nrms. 
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and our unirersal hints, I shall soon hail you Duchess of Burling- 
ton. Don Arundel will repent his diplomacy.” 

" I thought I was to be another Duchess this morning.” 

“You deserve to be a triple one. But dream not of the unhappy 
patron of Sanspareil. There is something in his eyes which tells 
me he is not a marrying man.^' 

Tlicre was a momentary pause, and Miss Dacre spoke. 

“ I like his brother steward very much, Bertha. Sir Lucius is 
very witty and Very Qandid. It is an agreeable thiVig to see a ^an, 
who has been so gay, and who has had so many temptations to be 
gay, turn into-a regular domestic character, without losing any of 
those qualities which made him an ornament to society. When 
men of the world terhunate their career as prudently as ISir Lucius, 
1 observe that they are always amusing com{)anion8, because they 
are perfectly unaffected.” 

“ No one is more unaffected than Lucius Grafton. I am quite 
happy to find yov like him ; for he is an old frieiid of mine, and I 
know that he has a good heart.” 

“ I like him especially, because he likes you.” 

“ Dearest I ” 

“ lie introduced me to Lady Afy. I perceive that she is very 
attached to her husband.” 

“ Lady Afy is a charming woman. I know no Woman so truly 
elegant as Lady Afy. The young Duke, you know, they say, 
greatly admires Lady Afy.” 

‘‘ Oh ! does he ? Well now, I should have thought her rather a 

sentimental and serious donna — one very unlikely ” 

• “ Hiuih ! here come two cavaliers.’*' 

The Dukes of Burlington and St. James advanced. , 

“We are attracted by observing two nymphs wandering in 
this desert,” said his Grace of Burlington. This was the Bar- 
gundy. 

“ And we wish to know whether there be any* dragon to destroy, 
any ogre to devour, ajiy magician, to massacre, or how, when, and 
where, we can testify our devotion to the ladies of our love,” added 
his Grace of St. James. This was the Champagne. 

“ The age of chivalry is past,” said M^ss Dacre. “ Bores have 
succeeded to dragons, and I have shivered too many lancets in vain, 
ever to hope for their extirpation ; and ,as for enchantments ” 

“ They depend only upon yourself,” gallantly interrupted the 
Duke of Burgundy. Psha! — Burlington. 

“ Our spells are dissolved, our wands are sunk five fathom deep : 
had retired to this solitude, and we were moralising,” said Mrs. 
Dallipgton Vere. 

“ Then you were doing an extremely useless, and not very mag- 
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iianimoua thin",” aaid the Duke of St. James ; for to nioralise iii 
a desert is no great exertion of philosophy. You should moralise 
in a drawing-room; and so let me propose our return to that 
world which must long have missed us. Let us do something to 
astound these elegant barbarians. Look at that young gentle- 
man : how stiff he is ! A Yorkshii’e Apollo ! Look at that old lady : 
how elaborately she simpers! The Venus of the Riding I They 
absolutely attempt to flirt. Let us give them a gallop I ” 

Lki was advancing to salute this provincial gouplc; but his more 
raatur^ Companion repressed him. 

Ah ! I forgot,” said the young Duke. " I am Yorkshire. If 
I w<?re a w'estern like yourself, I might compromise my character. 
Your Grace monopolises the fun.” 

“ I think your Grabe may safely attack them,” said Miss Dacre. 
“ I do not think you will be recognised. People entertain, in this 
barbarous country, such vulgar, old-fashioned notions of a Duke of 
St. James, that I have not the least doubt your Grace might have 
a good deal of fun without being found out.” 

Tlfere is no necessity,” said his Grace, “ to fly from Miss Dacre 
for amusement. By-tlic-bye, you made a very good repartee. You 
must permit me to introduce you to my friend, Lord Squib. 1 am 
sure you would agree so.” 

I have been introduced to Lord Squib.” 

“ And you found liim most amusing ? Did he say anything which 
vindicates my appointment of him as my court-jester ? ” 

“ I found him very modest. He endeavoured to excuse his 
errors, by being your companion : and to prove his virtues by being- 
mine.” 

• “ Treacherous Squib ! I positively must call him out. Duke, 
bear liim a cartel.” 

The quarrel is ours, and must be decided here,” said Mrs. Dal- 
lington Vere. “ I second Miss Dacre.” 

“We are in tlfe way of some good people here, I think,” said 
the Duke of*Burlington, who, though*the most dignified, was the 
most considerate of men “ at leasts here are a stray couple, or 
two, staring as if they wished us to understand we prevented a 

“ Let. tjiem stare,'' said the Duke of St. James ; “ w e were made 
to be Rooked at. 'Tis oi^ voeation, Hal, and they are gifted with 
vision purgosely to behold us.” 

“ Your Grace,” said Miss Dacre, “ reminds me of my old friend 
Prince -Rubarini, .who told me one day, that when he got up 
late, he always gj^ve orders to have the sun put back a couple of 
hours.” ^ I • . ; ' 

“‘Ai^d y^^iss Dacre, remind me of my old friend, the.Difchess 
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of Nevers, who told me one day, that in the course of hei; expe- 
rience, she had only met one man who was her rival iu repartee.” 

“ And that man?” ashed Mrs. Vere. 

Was your slave, Mrs. Dallington,” said the yoiin^ Duke, bowing 
profoundly, with his hnnd on his heart. 

• “ I remember she said the same thing to me,” said the Duke of 
Burlington, “ about ten years before.” 

“ That was her grandinothcr, Burley,” said the Duke of St. 
Janjes. ‘ , 

Her grandme^ther ! ” said Mrs. Dallington, exciting^ the con- 
test. 

“ Decidedly,” said the young Duke. “ I remember my fflcnd 
always spoke of the Jjuke of Burlington as grandpapa.” 

“ You will profit, I have no doubt, then, ‘by the company of so 
venerable a friend,” said Miss Dacre. 

“ Wliy,” said the young Duke, “ I am not a believer in the per- 
fectibility of thei-'pecies; and you know, that when we come to a 
certain point ” 

“ We must despair of improvement,” said the ])ukc of Bur- 
lington. 

“ Your Grace came forward, like a true knight, to my rescue,” 
said Miss Dacre, bowing to the Duke of Burlington. 

“ Beauty can inspire miracles,” said the Duke of St. James. 

“ This young getitlcman has been spoiled by travel. Miss Dacre,” 
said the Duke of Burlington. “ You have much to answer for, 
for he tells every one that you were bis guardian.” 

The eyes of Miss Datfi'e and the Duke of St. James met. His 
Grace bowed with that graceful impifdence, which is, after all, the 
best explanation for every possible misunderstanding. » 

“ I always heard that the Duke of St. Jame^was born of age,” 
said Miss Dacre. 

“ The report was very rife on the Continent when I travelled,” 
said Mrs. Dallington Vere. 

“That was only a poetical** allegory, which veiled tlie precocious 
results of my fair tutor’.s exertions.” 

“ How very discreet he is! ” said the Duke of Burlington. “ You 
may tell immediately that he is tw'o-and-fovty.” 

“ We are neither of us, though, off the pair^yet, Burlipgton, — 
so what say you to inducing these inspiri?<g muses to join the, waltz, 
which is just now commencing ? ” 

The young Duke offered his hand to Miss Dacre, and followed 
by their companions, they were in a few minutes lost in the waves 
ofthe waltzers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The gaieties of the race-week closed with a ball at Dallington 
House. As the pretty mistress of this proud mansion was 
acquainted with all the members of the ducal party, our hero and 
his noble band were among those who honoured it with their 
presence. 

Wi^^really have had so many balls both In this and other as 
immortal* works, that, in a literary point of view,* we think we must 
give up dancing ; nor would have introduced you to Dallington 
Hoifse, if there had been no more serious business on hand than a 
flirtation with a lad;j or a lobster salad. Ah ! why is not a little 
brief communion with the last as innocent as with the first ! 

Small fefct are flitthig in the mazy dance, and musife winds with 
inspiring harmony through halls, whose lofty mirrors multiply 
beauty, and add fresh lustre to the blazing lanf^s. May Dacre 
there is wandering like a peri in Paradise, and Lady Ajflirodite 
is glancing with her dazzling brow, yet an Asmodeus might*detect 
an occasional gloom over her radiant face. It is but for an 
instant, yet it thrills. She looks like some favoured sultana, who 
muses for a moment amid her splendour on her early love. 

And she, the sparkling mistress of this scene — say, where is 
she ? Not among the dancers, though a more graceful form you 
would scarcely look upon ; not even among her guests, though a 
more accomplished hostess it would be hard to find. Gaiety pours 
forth its flood, and all ai^e thinking of tliemselves, or of some one 
sweeter even than self-conscibusness, or else perhaps one absent 
rjiight be missed. 

Leaning on the ^rm of Sir Lucius Grafton, and shrouded in her 
cashmere, Mrs. Dallington Vere paces the terrace in earnest 
conversation. 

^‘If I fail in^tiis,” said Sir Lucius, "I shall be desperate. 
Fortune seems to liave sent hkn fof the very purpose. Think 
only of the state of affairs for a mombnt. After a thousand plots 
on my part — after having- for the last two years never ceased my 
f»xertioiis to make her •commit herself, when neither a love of 
pleasure, nor a love*of Wenge, npr the thoughtlessness to which 
women in her 8ituation\enerally h^ve recourse, produced the 
slightest e^ect— this stripling starts upon the stage, and in a 
moment the iceberg melts. Oh ! I never shall forget the rapture 
«of the moment when the faithful Lachen announced the miracle ! ** 
But whj not let the adventure take the usual course ? ,Yoa 
have your qvid^ce, or yo}^ can get it. Finish the business. These 
exp6s4e^, disagreeable enough ; but to be the talk 
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of the town for a week is no great suffering. Go to Baden, drink 
the waters, and it will be forgotteiL Surely, this is in incon- 
venience not to be weighed for a moment against the great 
xesttlt.’* 

" Believe me, my dearest friend, Lucy Grafton cares very little 
about the babble of the million, provided it do not obstruct him in 
his objects. Would to Heaven I could proceed in the summary 
and effectual mode you point out ! but that I much doubt. There 
is about Afy, in*spite« of all her softness and humility, a st^y^nge 
spirit, a cursed co*n*age, or obstinacy, which sometimes h^ blazed 
out, when I have over-galled her, in a way half awful. I confess I 
dread her stcCnding at bay. I am in her power, and a divorce she 
could successfully oppose, if I appeared to be the person who 
hastened the catastrophe, and she were piqued to show that she 
would not fall an easy victim. Ko, no ! I Imve a surei*, though a 
more difficult game. She is intoxicated with this boy. I will 
drive her into hifl arms." 

“A probable result, forsooth! I do not think your genius. 
Baronet, has particularly brightened since we last met. 1 thought 
. your letters were getting dull. You seem to forget, that there is 
a third person to be consulted in tliis adventure. And why, in the 
name of Doctors’ Commons, the Duke is to close his career by 
marrying a woman of whom, with your leave, he is already, if 
experience be not a dream, half wearied, is really past my com- 
prehension, although as Yorkshire, Lucy, I should not, you know, 
*be the least apprehensive of mortals." 

“ I depend upon my Unbounded influence over St. James," 

‘‘ What ! do you mean to recommend the step, then ?” 

** Hear me ! At present 1 am his confidential counsellor on pU 
subjects 

“ put one.” 

“ Patience, fair dame — and I have hitherto imperceptibly, but 
efficiently, exerted my influence to prevent his getting entangled 
with any other nets.” 

• "Faithful friend! ” 

Point de Moquerie! Listen. 1. depend further upon his 
perfect inexperience of women, — for, in spite of his numerous 
gallantries, he has never yet jiad a gr^d passion, and^is quite 
ignorant, eten at this moment, how involved his feelings ape with 
his mistress. He has not yet learnt the bitter lessoUj^that unless 
we despise a woman when we cease to love her, we are still a 
^7% without the ccmsolement of intoxication. . I depend* further 
'^pon his strox^ feelings, for strong I perceivq they are, with all 
hk affectation,land on liis weakness of character, ‘|fbdcb will allow 
Wm to be the jdupe of his first great emotion. , j Jiis to prevent 
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that explosion from taking place under any other roof than my 
own, that I now require your advice and assistance,—- that advice 
and assistance, which already have done so much for me. I like 
not this sudden and uncontemplated visit to Castle Dacre. I fear 
these Dacres — I fear the revulsion of his feelings. Above all, I 
fear that girl.” 

But her cousin — ^is he not a talisman ? She loves him.” 

“ Pooh ! a c«usin! Is not the name an angwer } She loves him, 
as Ssfisf^^lpves her pony, because he was her coqfipanion when she 
was a child, and kissed her when they gathered strawberries 
together. The pallid, moonlight passion of a cousin, and an 
absent one, too, has but a sorry chance against the blazing beams 
that shoot fi^m the eyes of a new lover. Would to Heaven that 
I had not ,to go down to my boobies at Cleve ! I. should like 
nothing better than to amuse myself an autumn at Dallington 
with the little Dacre, and put an end to such an unnatural and 
irreligious connection. She is a splendid creature! Bring her to 
town next season.” 

" But to the point. You wish me, I imagine, to act the same 
part with the lady, as you have done with the gentleman. I am 
to step in, I suppose, as the confidential counsellor on all subjects 
of sweet May. I am to preserve her from a youth whose passions 
are so impetuous, and whose principles are so unformed.” 

‘‘ Admirable Bertha 1 Yea read my thoughts.” 

**But suppose I endanger, instead of advance your plans. 
Suppose, for instance, I captivate his Gr^ce. As extfhordinary 
things have happened, ‘as you know.* High place must be 
respected, and the coronet of a Duchess must not be despised.” 

All considerations must yield to you, as do all men,” said Sir 
Lucius, with ready gallantry, but not free from anxiety. 

“ No, no, there is no danger of that. I am not going to play 
traitress to my sjis^em, even for the Duke of St. James ; therefore, 
anything that occurs between us shall J)e merely an incident pouf 
passer le temps seulement, and to preserve our young friend from 
the little Dacre. I have no doubt he will behave very well, and 
that I shall send him safe to Cleve Park in a fortnight with a very 
good character. I wou^ recommend you, however, not to en- 
courage ady iinrcasonahle^delay.” ' 

“ Ceftainly not ; but I *must, of ctfurse, be guided by circum- 
stances.” Sir Lucius observed truly. There were other consi- 
derations besides getting rid of his spouse, which cemented his 
fiyiendship with the* young Duke. It will be curious, if lending a 
few thousands to* the husband save out hero from the wifei 
'There is ndtei^ ihing aft unmixed evil. A man who loses* his 
money, gainlyQ <^east, experience, and sometimes some^ng 
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better. But wliat the Duke of St. James gained is not yet to be 
told. 

^ And you like Lachen ?” asked Mrs. Dallington. 

“ Very much.” 

.**1 formed her with great care, but you must keep her in good 
humour.” 

“ That is not difficult. Elle est ires jolie ; and pretty women, 
like yourself, ane always good-natured.” 

“ But has she really worked herself into the confidence /:?'' the 
virtuous Aphrpdite ?” 

“ Entirely. . And the humour is, that Lachen has persuaded her, 
that Lachen herself is on the best possible terms with my confiden- 
tial valet, and can make herself at all times /mistres^f her mas- 
ter's secrets. So it is always in my power, apparently without 
taking the slightest interest in Afy's conduct, to regulate it as I 
will. At presept, she believes that my affairs are in a very dis- 
tracted state, and that I intend to reside solely on the Continent, 
and to bear her off from her Cupidon. This thought haiyits her 
rest, and hangs heavy on her waking mind. I think it will do the 
business.” 

“We have been too long absent. Let us return.” 

“I accompany you, my charming friend. What should I do 
without such an ally ? I only wish that I could assist you in a 
manner*equally friendly. Is there no obdurate hero who wants a 
confidential adviser to dilate upon your charms, or to counsel him 
to throw#iiraself at yoiy: feet; or are that beautiful face and lovely 
form, as they must always be, invincible ?.” 

. “ I assure you quite disembarrassed of any attentions whatever. 
But 1 suppose, when I return to Athens, *I must get Piatoiric 
again.” 

“ Let me be the philosopher ! ” 

“No, no ; we know each other too well. I ^aye been free ever 
since that fatal affair of young Darrell, and travel has restored my 
spirits a little. They say, his brother is just as hAndsomc. He 
was expected at Vienna, but 1 could not meet him, although I 
suppose, as 1 made him a Viscount, I aln rather popular than not 
with him.” ^ r 

“ Pooh ! pooh ! think not of this. ^ one blames yuli. You 
are still a universal favourite. But I Would recommend yoie never- 
theless to take me as your cavalier.” 

“ You are too generous, or too bold. No, man ! I am tired of 
flirtation, and really think, for variety sake, I must fall in love. 
‘After all, there is nothing like the delicious dveam, though it be 
but a dream. — Spite of my discretion, I sometimls ti^mble lest I 
should end by making myself a fool — with sopp»e^^V™d passion. — 
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You look serious. Fear not for the young Duke. lie is a daz- 
zling gentleman, but not a hero exactly to my taste." 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tot moment that was to dissolve the spelbwhich had combined 
and enciianted so many thousands of human beings, amved. No- 
bles and nobodys, beauties and blacklegs, dispersed hi all directions. 
The Duke of Burlington carried off the French Ptinces and the 
Protocolis, the Bloqperlys and the Vaticahs, to his Paradise of 
Marringworth. The Fitz-pompeys cantered off with the Shrop^ 
shires — om*en of felicity to the enamoured St. Maurice — and the 
enamouring Sophy. Anneslcy and Squib return to their pates. 
Sir Lucius and Lady Aphrodite, neither of them With tempers like 
summer skies, betook their way to Cambridgeshire, like Adam and 
Eve from the glorious garden. The Duke of St. Janies, after a 
hurried visit to^ondon, found himself, at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, on his way to Dacre. 

As his carriage rolled on, he revelled in delicious fancies. The 
young Duke built castles not only at Haute ville, but in less substan- 
tial regions. Reverie, in the flush of our warm youth, generally in- 
dulges ill the future. We are always anticipating the next adventure, 
and clothe the coming heroine with a rosy tint. When we advance 
a little on our limited jqurneyf and an aqt*or two of the comedy, the 
gayest in all probability, ard over, the wizard Memory dethrones 
Ihe witch Imagination, and ’tis the past on which the mind feeds 
in its musings, Tis then we ponder on each great result, which 
has stolen on us without the labour of reflection ; 'tis then we ana- 
lyse emotions which, at the time, we could not comprehend, and 
probe the action which Passion inspired, and which Prejudice has 
hitherto delbnded. Alas ! who «an stHke those occasional balances 
in Life’s great ledger without a sigll! Alas! how little do they 
promise in favour of the great account ! What whisperings of final 
bankruptcy ! what a danfinable consciousness of present insolvency t 
My fribnds ! what a blunder is yopth ! Ah! why does Truth light • 
her ttrch, but to illume the ruined temple of our existence 1 Ah ! 
why do ws know we are men, only to be conscious of our exhausted 
energies ! 

And' yet there is a pleasure in a deal of judgment, which jour , 
judicious plan al4>ne can understand. It is agreeable to see. sohie 
younkers fellilff into same traps which have broken our own 
shins I on the island of our hopes, one liies. to. 
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mark a vessel go down full in sight. ’Tis demonstration that we 
are not branded as Cains among the favoured race of man. Then 
giving advice — that is delicious, and perhaps repays one all. It is a 
privilege your grey-haired Signors solely can enjoy; but young 
men now-a-days may make some claim to it. And, after all, expe- 
rience is a thing that all men j^raisc. Bards sing its glories, and 
proud Philosophy has long elected it her favourite child. ’Tis the 
r6 koKov, in spite of all its ugliness, and the elixir vitae, though 
we generally gaih it with a shattered pulse. 

No more! no more! it is a bitter .cheat, the consolation of blunr 
derers, the lastTcfuge of expiring hopes, the forlorn battalion that 
is to capture the citadel of Happiness — yet, yet impregnable I Oh I 
what is Wisdom, and what is Virtue, without jouth ! Talk not to 
me of knowledge of mankind ; — give, give me back the sunshine 
of tile brcast.which they o’erclouded ! Talk* not to me of proud 
morality — oh ! give me innocence ! 

Amid the ruins* of eternal Rome, I scribble pages lighter than 
the wind, and feed with fancies volumes which will be forgotten, 
ere I can hear that they are even published. Yet am I not one 
insensible to the magic of my memorable abode, i^d I could pour 
my passion o’er the land; hut I repress my thoughts, and beat 
their tide back to their hollow caves ! 

The ocean of my mind is calm, but dim, and ominous of 
storms that may arise. A cloud hangs heavy o’er the horizon s 
verge, and veils the future. Even now, a star appears, steals into 
light, and now again ’tis gone! I hear the proud swell of the 
growing waters, — I hear tlie whispariug of the wakening winds ; 
hut Reason lays her trident on the creating waves, and idl again is 
hushed. . z 

For I am one, thougji young, yet old enough to know. Ambition 
is a demon; and I fly from what I fear. And Fame has eagle 
wings, and yet she mounts not so high as man’s desires. When 
all is gained, how little then is won ! And yet ib gain that little, 
how much is lost! Let us once aspire, and madness follows. 
Could we but drag the purple from the hero’s heart ; could we 
but tear the laurel from the poet’s throbbing brain, and read their 
doubts, their dangers, their despaii-, we might learn a greater 
lesson than we shall ever acquire by musing over their ^r^ploits 
or their inspiration. Think of unrecognised Csesar, with his u'ast- 
ing youth, weeping over the Macedonian’s young careei; ! Could 
Pharsalia compensate for those withering pangs? View the 
^>scure Napoleon starving in the streets of Paris! What wds 
Helena to the bitterness of such existence ?* The visions of 
^ast glory might illumine even that darkrimprisonmeiit ; Jbut to be 
qmiacioiCs Jthat his supernatural energies might without 
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creating their miracles : can the wheel, or the rack, rival the tor- 
ture of such a suspicion ? Lo ! Byron bending o’er his shattered 
lyre, with inspiration in his very rage. And the pert taunt could 
sting even this child of light ! To doubt of the truth of the creed 
in which you have been nurtured, is not so terrific as to doubt 
respecting the intellectual vigour on whose strength you have 
staked your hap|)iness. Yet these were mighty ones; perhaps 
the records of, the world will not yield us three ^score to be their 
matr.s. Then tremble, ye whose cheek gloA^s too warmly at their 
names! Who would be more- than man, shohld fear lest he be 
less. 

V et there is hope — there should be happiness — ^for them — ^for all. 
Kind Nature, ever,^mild, extends her fond arms to her truant 
children, and breathes her words of solace. As we weep on her 
indulgent and materfial breast, the exhausted passion^, one by one, 
expire like gladiators in yon huge pile, that has made barbarity 
sublime. Yes ! there is hope and joy — and it is*licrc ! 

Wl^cre the breeze wanders through a perfumed sky, and where 
the beautiful sun illumines beauty. On the poet’s farm and on 
the conqueror’^ arch, thy beam is lingering! It lingers on the 
shattered porticoes that once shrouded, from thy o’erpoweVing 
glory, the lords of earth ; it lingers upon the ruined temples that, 
even in their desolation, are yet sacred! 'Tis gone, as if in 
sorrow! Yet the woody lake still blushes with thy warm kiss; 
and still thy rosy light tinges the pine that breaks the farthest 
heaven ! 

A heaven all light, ajl beauty, and all love ! What marvel men 
should worship in these climbs ? And lo ! a small and single cloud 
is sailing in the immaculate ether, burnished witli twilight, like an 
Olympian chariot from above, with the fair vision of some graceful 
Ood! 

It is the hour that poets love; but I crush thoughts that rise 
from out my mind, like nymphs from out their caves, when sets 
the sun. Yes, 'tis a blessmg*here*to breathe and muse. And 
cold his clay, indeed, who does not yield to thy Ausonian beauty ! 
Clime where the heart softens, and the mind expands ! Region of 
‘ mellowed bliss ! O, most enchanting land ! 

But*we are at the park gates. • 

They whirled along through a park which would have contained 
half a hundred of those Patagonian paddocks of modern times, 
wliich have usurped the name. At length, the young Duke was 
roused* from his reverie by Carlstein, proud of his previous ksio^ 
ledge, leaning over and announcing — 

“ Chateau ile Dacre, ^our Grace!” 

The IhAe’ Iqpked up. The sun, .which had already set, iiad* 
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tinged with a dying crimson the eastern sky, against which rose a 
princely edifice. Castle Dacre was the erection of Vanbrugh, an 
imaginative artist, whose critics we wish no bitterer fate, than not 
to live in his splendid creations. A spacious centre, richly orna- 
mented, though broken, perhaps, into rather too much detail, was 
joined to wings of a corresponding magnificence, by fanciful colon- 
nades. A terrace, extending the whole front, was covered with 
orange trees, and many a statue, and many an obelisk, and many 
a temple, and many a" fountain, were tinted with the warm ^ilight. 
The Duke did not*>iew the forgotten scene of youth without emo- 
tion. It was a palace worthy of the heroine on whom he had 
been musing.* Tlie carriage gained the lofty portal. Luigi lind 
Spiridion, who had preceded their master, wpre ready to receive 
the Duke, who was immediately ushered to the rooms prepared 
for his reception. He was later thfin he Had intended, and no 
time was to be unnecessarily lost in his preparation for his ap- 
pearance. 

His Grace's toilet was already prepared *. the magical , dress- 
ing-box had been unpacked, and the shrine for his devotions was 
covered with richly-cut bottles of all sizes, arranged in all the 
ele<fant combinations which the picturesque fancy of his valet could 
devise, adroitly intermixed with the golden instruments, the china 
vases, and the ivory and rosewood brushes, which were worthy 
even of Delcroix' exquisite inventions. 

The Duke of St. James was master of the art of dress, and 
consequently consummated that paramount operation with the 
decisive rapidity of one' whose prificiples. are settled, lie was 
cognisant of all eifects, could calculate in a second all conse- 
quences, and obtained his result with that promptitude and pre^ 
cision which stamp the great artist. For a* moment, he was 
plunged in profound abstraction, and at the .same time stretched 
his legs after his drive. He then gave his or()ei;s, with the de- 
cision of Wellington on the arrival of the Prussians, and the 
battle began. 

His Grace had a taste for magnificence in costume ; but he was 
handsome, young, and a duke. Pardon him. Yet to-day he was, 
on the whole, simple. Confident in a complexion whose pellucid' 
lustre had not yielded to a seacon of dissipation, his Grtfce did 
not dread the want of relief which a white face, a white clavat, 
and a white waistcoat, would seem to imply. 

A hair chain set in diamonds, worn in memory of the absent 
Aphrodite, and to pique the present Dacre, is annexed to a glass, 
which reposes in the waistcoat pocket. This was the only weight 
that the Duke of St. J[ames ever carried. It was a boi*e, but it 
was in^^ensable. 
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It is done. He stops one moment before the lonff pier-glass, 
and shoots a glance which would have read the mind of Talley- 
rand. It will do. He assumes the look, the air that befit the 
occasion ; cordial, but dignified ; sublime, but sweet. He descends 
like a deity from Olympus to a banquet of illustrious mortals. 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

Mr. Dacre received him with marked affection : his daughter, 
with a cordiality wWch he had never yet experienced from her. 
Though more simply dressed than when she first met his ardent 
gaze, her costume again charmed his practised eye. It must be 
her shape,” thought the young Duke — " it is magical ! ” 

The rooms were full of various guests, and some of these were pre- 
sentedifcto his Grace, who was, of course, an object of universal notice, 
but particularly by those persons who pretended not to be aware of 
his entrance. The i)arty assembled fit Castle Dacre consisted of some 
thirty or forty persons, all of great consideration, but of a diffeftiit 
character from any with whom the Duke of St. James had been 
acquainted during his short experience of English society. They 
were not what arc called fashionable people. We have no 
princes and no ambassadors, no duke who is a gourmand, no carl 
who is a jockey, no manoeuvring mothers, ^no flirting daughters, no 
gambling sons, for your entertainment. There is no superfine 
gentleman brought down specially from town to gauge the 
refinement of the manners, of the party, and to prevent them, by 
his constant supci'visioii and occasional sneer, from losing any of 
the beneficial results of their last campaign. We shall sadlywant, 
too, a Lady Pa^rcuiess to issue a decree, or quote her code of con- 
solidated etiquette. We are not suje that Almack's will ever be 
mentioned : quite sure thafMabadau has never yet been heard of. 
The Jockey Club may be quoted, but Crockford will be a dead 
letter. As for the rest. Boodle’s is all we can promise, — miserable 
consolation for the.bowVindow. As for buffoons and artists, to 
amuse a vacant hour, or* sketch a Vacant face, we must frankly tell 
you at once, that there Is not one.* Arc you frightened ? Will 
you go on^ Will you trust yourself with these savages ? Try. 
They are rude, but they are hospitable. 

The party, we Have said, were all persons of great consideratio.n ; 
some were noble* most were rich, all had ancestors. There were 
theJBarl and Countess of^'aulconcourt. He looked as if he were fit 
to, reconquer Palestine, and she as if* she were worthy to reward 
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Mm for his valour. Misplaced in this superior age, he was am 
pmr, and she sans reproche. There was Lord Mildmaj, an Eng- 
lish Peer, and a French colonel Methinks such an incident might 
have been a better reason for a late measure, than an Irishman 
being returned a member of our Imperial Parliament. There 
was our friend Lord St. Jerome ; of course his step-mother, yet 
young, and some sisters, pretty as nuns. Tlierc wore some cousins 
from the farthes^t north, Northumbria's bleakest bound, who came 
down uj)on Yorkshire, like the Goths upon Italy, and wcfe revel- 
ling in what they (hinsidered a soutliern clime. 

There was ah M.P. in whom the Catholics had hopes. He had 
made a great speech, — not only a great speech, but a great im- 
pression. His matter certainly was not now? but well arranged, 
and his imnges not sing\ilarly original, but ai)positcly introduced — 
in short, a bore, who speaking on a subject in which a new hand 
is indulged, and connected with the families whose cause he was 
pleading, was for once courteously listened to by the very men who 
determined to avenge themselves for their complaisance by arcough 
on the first opportunity. But the orator was prudent ; he re- 
served himself, and the session closed with his fame yet full blown. 

'fhen there were country neighbours in great store, wdth wives 
that were treasures, and daughters fresh as flowers. Among them 
we would particularise two gentlemen. They were great proprie- 
tors, and Catholics and Baronets, and consoled themselves by their 
active maintenance of the game-laws, for their inability to regulate 
their neighbours by any other. One was Sir Chetwode Chetwode 
of Chetwode ; the other wa^ 8ir Tielfborne Tichborne of Tichborne. 
It was not easy to see two men less calculated to be the slaves of 
a foreign and despotic power, which we all know Catholics are*. 
Tall, and robust, and rosy, with hearts even stouter than their 
massy* frames, they were just the characters to- assemble in Runny- 
mede, and pj-obably, even at the present day, might ttaye imitated their 
ancestors, even in their signatures. In disposition, they were much 
the s(ime, though they were friends. • In person, there were some 
differences, but they were slight. Sir Chetwode’s hair was straight 
and white; Sir Tichborne's brown and' curly. Sir Chetwode’s 
eyes were blue ; Sir Tichborne’s grey. Sir Qhetwode's nose was* 
perhaps a snub ; Sir Tichborne's was certainly a bottle. Sir 
Chetwode was somewhat garrulous, and was often like a*' man 
at a play, in the wrong box ; Sir Tichborne was somewhat taci- 
turn ; but when he spoke, it was always to the purpose, and made 
an.knpression, even if it were not new. Both Were kind hearts;, 
but Sir Chetwode was jovial, Sir Tichborne rather stem. Sir 
Chetwode often broke into a joke, Sir Tickborne sbmetinies backed 
'into a sneer. 
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A few of these characters were made known by Mr. Dacre to 
his young' friend, hut not many, and in an easy way, — those that 
stood nearest. Introduction k a formality, and a bore, and is 
never resorted to by your weJJ-hred host, save in a casual waj. 
W'hen proper people meet at proper houses, they give each other 
credit for propriety, and slide into an acquaintance by degrees. 
The first day they catch a name ; tlie next, they ask you whether 

you are the son^of General . No, he was my uncle." — “ Ah ! I 

knew him well. A worthy soul!” And theft the thing is settled. 
You ride together, shoot, or fence, or hunt. 7f game of billiards 
will do no great liarrn ; and when you part, you part with a hoj)e 
thnf you may meet again. 

Lord Mildmay wa^ glad to meet with the son of an old friend, 
lie knew the late Duke well, and loved him better. It is pleasant 
to hear our*fathers praised. We, too, may inherit llieir virtues 
with their lands, or cash, or bonds; and scapegraces as we are, it is 
agreeable to find a precedent for the blood turnin^f out well. Aiid^ 
after alj, tliere is no feeling more thoroughly delightful, than to he 
conscious, that the kind being from whose loins we spring, and to 
whom we cling with an innate and overpowering love, is viewed 
by others wdtli regard, with reverence, or with admiration. There 
is no pride like the pride of ancestry, for it is a blending of all 
emotions. How immeasurably superior to the herd is the mtin 
wdios(5 father only is famou.sI Imagine, then, the feeling.^ of one 
who can trace his line through a thousand years of lieroes and of 
princes ! 

"Fis dinner! hour thj\t I hawe loved, loves the bard the twi- 
light; but no more those visions rise, that once were wont to 
spring ill my quick fancy. The dream is pjist, the spell is broke, 
and even the lore, which I pondered in my first youth, is strange 
as figures in Egyptian tombs. 

No more — no more, oh! never more to me, that hour shall 
bring its rapture and its bliss! No ‘more — no more, oh! never 
more for me, shall Flavour .sit -upon* her thousand thrones, and, 
like a syren with a sunny smile, win* to renew^cd excesses—- each 
more sweet! My feasting days arc over: me, no more the 
charms of fish, or flesh, » still less of fowl, can make the fool of 
that they made before. The fricajideau is like a dream of early 
love ; ^lio fricassee, with which I have, so often flirted, is like the 
tattle of tli 4 ! last quadrille ; and no longer are my dreams haunted 
with the dark passion of the rich ragout. Ye soups ! o'er whose 
creation- 1 have w.atclied, like mothers o’er their sleeping child ! 
Te sauces! to which I have even lent a name, where are ye now*? 
Tickling, perchanee, the jjalate of some easy friend, who quite 
forgets the boon companion, whose presence once lent l^tve 
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even to his ruby wine, and added perfume to his perfumed 
hock! 

Ottr Duke, however, had not reached the age of retrospection. 
He pecked as prettily as any bird. Seated on the right hand of his 
delightful hostess, nobody could be better pleased ; supervised by 
hi^ jager, who stood behind his chair, no one could be better at- 
tended. He smiled, with the calm, amiable complacency of a man 
who feels the world is quite right. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“How is your Grace’s horse, SanspareM?^* asked Sir Chetwodc 
Chetwode of Chetwodc of the Duke of St. James, shooting at the 
same time a sly glance at his opposite neighbour, Sir Tichborne 
Tichhoriie of Tichborne. ,, 

“ Quite well, sir,” said the Duke in his quietest tone, but with 
an air which, he flattered himself, might repress further inquiry. 

“lias he got over his fatigue?” pursued the dogged Baronet, 
with a short gritty laugh, that sounded like a loose drag-chain 
dangling against the stones. “ We all thought the Yorkshire air 
would not agree with him.” 

“Yet, Sir Chetwode, that could hardly be your opinion of 
Sanspareil,’* said Miss Dacre, “ for I think, if I remember right, 
I had the pleasure of making you encourage our glove manu- 
factory?” 

Sir Chetwode looked a little confused. The Duke of SL 
James, inspirited by hi.s fair ally, rallied, and luq)ed Sir Chetwode 
did not back his steed to a fatal extent. — “ If,” continued he, “ I 
had had the slightest idea that any friend of Miss Dacre was in- 
dulging in such an indiscretion, I certainly would have interfered, 
and have let him known that the horse was not to win.” 

“ Is that a fact?” asked Sir Tichborne Tichborne of Tichborne 
with a sturdy voice. 

“ Can a Yorkshireman doubt it ? ” rejoined the Duke. “ Wap 
it possible for any one but a mere Newraaj-ket dandy to have enter- 
tained for a moment the supposition, that any one but May Dacre 
should be the Queen of the St. Leger ? ” 

“ I have heard something of this before,” said Sir Tichborne, 
“ b^t I did not believe it. A young friend of mine consulted me 
upon, the subject. ‘ Would you advise me,’ said die, ‘ to settle ?’ — 
Why,’ said I, < if you can prove any bpbble, my opinion is— 
don’t; ^t if you cannot prove anything, my opinion is do.^” 
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“Very just! — ^very true!” were murmured by many in tbe 
neighbourhood of the oracle; by no one with more personal 
sincerity than Lady Tichborne herself. 

“ I will write to my young friend,” continued the Baronet. 

“ Oh, no !” said Miss Dacre. . “ His Grace's candour must not 
be abused. I have no idea of being robbed of my well-earned 
honours. Sir Tichborne, private conversation must be respected, 
and the sanctity of domestic life must not be profaned. If the 
tactics of Doncaster are no longer to be fi^^ir war, why, half the 
families in the Riding will be ruined ! ” 

Still — ” said Sir Tichborne. 

But Mr. Dacre, like a deity in a Trojan battle, ihterposed, and 
asked his opinion o^^a keeper. 

“ I hope you arc a great sportsman,” said Miss Dacre to the 
Duke, “ fob this is the very palace of Nimrod ! ” 

“ I have hunted ; it was not very disagreeable. I sometimes 
shoot ; it is not very stupid.” 

“ Then, in fact, I perceive that you are a heretic. — Lord Faul- 
concourt, his Grace is moralising on the barbarity of the chase.” 

“ Then he has never had the pleasure of hunting in company 
with Miss Dacre.” 

“Do you indeed follow the hounds?” asked the Duke. 

“ Sometimes, do worse — ^ride over them ; but-Jjord Faulconcourt 
is fast emancipating me from the trammels of my frippery foreign 
education, and 1 have no doubt that, in another season, 1 shall 
fling off quite in style.” 

“ You remember Mr^ Anne«ley ?” asl^e'd the Duke. 

“It is difficult to forget *hira. He always seemed, to me, to 
♦hink that the world was made on purpose for him to have the 
pleasure of ‘cutting’ it.” 

“ Yet he was your admirer ! ” 

“ Yes, and once paid me a compliment. He told me it was the 
only one that he fiad ever uttered.” 

‘ Oh, Clfarley, Charley ! this* is e^ellent. We shall have a tale 
when we meet. What was ^le com{)liraent ?” 

“ It would be aflectation in me to pretend that I have forgotten 
it. Nevertheless, ^ou must excuse me.” 

“ Pi’iiy, pray let me have it ! ” 

“ Veidiaps you will notdike it ? ” 

“ Now, J[ must hear it.” 

** Well then, he said, that talking to me was the only thing that 
consoled him for having to dine with you, and to dance with l^ady . 
* Shropshire.” 

“ Charles is jealous,” ^rawled the Duke. 

^ Of her Grace ?” asked Miss Dacre, with much anxietjr. 
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“ No ; but Charles is aged, and once, wlien he dined with me, 
WAS taken for my uncle.'' 

The ladies retired, and the gentlemen sat barbarously long. Sir 
Chetwode Chetwode of Chetwode, and Sir Tichborne Tichbomc of 
Tichbomc, were two men who drank wine independent of fashion, 
and exacted, to the last glass, the identical quantity which their 
fathers had drunk half a century before, and to which they had 
been used almost from their cradle. The only subiect of conver- 
sation was sporting.' Terrible shots, more terrible runs, neat 
barrels, and prett/ fencers. The Duke of St. James was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the geography of the mansion to make 
a premature 1-etreat, an operation which is looked upon with an 
evil eye, and which, to be successful, must be nrompt and decisive, 
and executed witli the most supercilious nonchalance. So, he con- 
soled himself by a little chat with Lord Mildmay, who sat smiling, 
handsome, and mustachioed, with an empty glass, and who was as 
much out of wacor as he was out of wine. The Duke was not 
very learned in Parisian society; but still, with the aid of the 
Duchess de Berri and the Duchess de Duras, Leontine Fay, and 
Lady Stuart de Rothesay, they got on, and made out the time 
until Purgatory ceased, and Paradise opened. 

For Paradise it was, although there were there assembled some 
thirty or forty persons not less dull than the majority of our dull 
race, and iu those little tactics tliat make society less burdensome, 
perhaps even less accomplished. But a sunbeam will make even 
the cloudiest day break into smiles ; a bounding fawn will banish 
monotony even from a wilderness ; and a glass of claret, or per- 
chance some stronger grape, will convert even the platitude of a 
goblet of water into a pleasing beverage, — and so May Dacr^ 
moved among her guests, shedding light, life, and pleasure. 

She was not one who, shrouded in herself, leaves it to chance or 
fate to amuse the beings whom she has herself assembled within 
her halls. Nonchalance is the metier of your modem hostess ; and 
so long as the house be not bn fire, or the furniture "not kicked, 
you may be even ignorant who is tlj|5 priestess of the hospitable 
fane in which you worship. 

They are right, men shrink from a fussy*woman. And few can 
aspire to regulate the destinies of their species, even in so ‘slight a 
point as an hour’s amusement, without rare powers. There 'is no 
greater sin than to be trap prononcee. A want of tae* is worse 
than a want of virtue. Some women, it is said, work on pretty 
well against the tide without the last : 1 never knew one who did 
not sink, who ever dared to sail, without the first? 

Loud when they should be low, quoting the wrong person, talk- 
dng on the wrong subject, teasing -with notice, excruciating A^th 
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attentions, disturbing a in order to make up a dance ; 

wasting eloquence in persuading a man to participate in amuse* 
ment, whose reputation depends on his social sulleriness ; exacting 
homage with a restless eye, and not permitting the least worthy 
knot to be untwined without their divinityships’ interference; 
patronising the meek, anticipating the slow, intoxicated with com- 
pliment, plastering with praise, that you in return may gild with 
flattery ; in short, energetic without elegance, active without grace, 
and loquacious without wit ; mistaking bustle*for ?tyle, raillery for 
badinage, and noise for gaiety — rthese are the characters who mar 
the very career they think they are creating, and who exercise a 
fata^ influence on the destinies of all those who halle the misfor- 
tune to be connected with them. 

Not one of these was she, the lady of our tale. There was a 
quiet dignity lurking even under her easiest words and actions, 
which made you feel her notice, a compliment: there was a fasci- 
nation in her calm smile, and in her sunlit eye, wlAcli made her in- 
vitation to amusement, itself a pleasure. If you refused, you were 
not pressed, but left to that isolation which you appeared to 
admire ; if you assented, you were rewarded with a word, which 
made you feel how sweet was such society ! Her invention never 
flagged, — her gaiety never ceased; yet both were spontaneous, 
and often were unobserved. All felt amused, and all were uncon- 
sciously her agents. Her word and her example seemed, each 
instant, to call forth from her companions new accomplishments, 
new graces, new sources of joy, and of delight. All were sur- 
prised that they were so agree£j)le. 


CHAPTER X. 

Morninoi «ame, and the great. majority of the gentlemen rose 
early as Aurora. The chace is the favourite pastime of man and 
boy ; yet some preferred plundering their host's preserves, by wliich 
ijpeaus their slumbers wqr© uot so brief, and their breakfast leas 
disturbed.# The haftue, however, iq time, called forth its band, and 
then cuie by one, or two by two, or sometimes even three, leaning 
on each otijer’s arms, and smiling in each other's faces, the ladies 
dropped into the breakfast-room at Castle Dacre. There, until 
two o'clock, a lounging meal might always be obtained, but gene- 
iklly by twelve th^ coast was clear ; for our party were a naturU 
race of beings, and would have blushed if flaming noon had caught 
theqii napping in their easy conches. Our bright bird. May Dacre, 
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too, rose from her bower, full of the memory of the sweetest dreams, 
and fresh as lilies ere they kiss the sun. 

She bends before her irory crucifix, and gazes on her blessed 
mother's face, where the sweet Florentine had tinged with light a 
countenance 

" Too fair for worship, too divine for lore ! " 

And Innocence has prayed for fresh support, and young Dev(v 
tion told her holy beads. She rises with an eye of mellowed light 
and her soft cheek ds tinted with the flush that comes from prayer. 
Guard over her, ye angels ! wheresoe'er and whatsoe'er ye are I 
For she shalkbe your meet companion in an after-day. Then, love 
your gentle friend, this sinless child of clay ! 

The morning passed as mornings ever ptfss'where twenty wo- 
men, for th^ most part pretty, are met together. Some read, some 
drew, some worked — all talked. Some wandered in the Library, 
and wondered why such great books were written. One sketched 
a favourite hero in the Picture Gallery — a Dacrc, who had saved 
the State or Church — had fought at Cressy, or flourished at' Wind- 
sor : — another picked a flower out of the Conservatory, and painted 
its powdered petals. Here, a purse, half-made, promised, when 
finished quite, to make some hero happy. Then there was chat 
about the latest fashions, caps and bonnets, seduisantes, and sleeves. 
As the day grew old, some rode, some walked, some drove. A 
pony-chair was Lady Faulconcourt's delight, whose arm was roundly 
turned, and graced the whip; while, on the other hand, Lady St. 
Jerome rather loved to iry the pac^es of an ambling nag, because 
her figure was of the sublime; ard she looked not unlike an 
Amazonian queen, particularly when Lord Mildmay was her 
Theseus. * 

He was the most consummate, polished gentleman that ever is- 
sued from the court of France. He did his friend Dacre the jus- 
tice to suppose that he w'as a victim to his barbaVous guests ; but 
for the rest of the galloping creyr, who rode and shot all day, and 
in the evening fell asleep juot when tliey were w anted, he shrugged 
his shoulders, and he thanked his stars \ In short. Lord Mildmay 
was the ladies' man ; and in their morning^dearth of beaux, to adopt 
their unanimous expression, “ quite a host ! " ’ 

Then there was archery for those whp could draw a bow oj* point 
an arrow ; and we are yet to learn the sight that is more dangerous 
for your bachelor to witness, or the ceremony which more perfectly 
developes all that the sex would wish us to remark, than this old 
flnglish" custom. 

With all these resources, all was, of course, free anc^ easy as the 
air. Your appearance was your own act. If you liked, you ipight 
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have remained, like a. monk or nun, in your cell till dinner-time — 
but no later. Privacy and freedom are granted you in the morn- 
ing, that you may not exhaust your powers of pleasing before 
night, and that you may reserve for those favoured hours all the 
new ideas that you have collected in the course of your morning 
adventures. 

But where wasjie, the hero of our tale ? Fencing ? Craning? 
Hitting? Missilfg? Is he over, or is he under? lias he killed, 
or is he killed ? — for the last is but the chance ei war, and phea- 
sants have the pleasure of sometimes seeing as gay birds as them- 
selvef^with plumage quite as shattered. But there is i^o danger ot 
the noble countenance of the Duke of St. Jahies bearing to-day 
any evidence of the'*eIploits of himself or his companions. His 
Grace was in, one of his sublime fits, and did not rise. liuigi con- 
soled himself for the bore of this protracted attendance, by diddling 
the page in waiting, at dominos. 

The Duke of St. James was in one of his sublime fits. He had 
commented by thinking of May Dacrc, and he ended by thinking 
of himself. He was under that delicious and dreamy excitement 
which we experience, when the image of a lovely and beloved ob- 
ject begins to mix itself up with our own intense self-love. She was 
the heroine rather of an indefinite reverie, than of definite romance. 
Instead of his own image alone playing about his fancy, her beau- 
tiful face and springing figure intruded their exquisite presence. 
He no longer mused merely on his own voice and wit : he called up 
her tones of thrilling power ; he imagined her in all the triumph of 
her gay repartee. In his 'mind’s eye, he clearly watched all the 
graces of her existence. She moved, she gazed, she smiled. Now 
lie was alone, and walking with her in some rich wood, sequestered, 
warm, soloran, dim, leeding on the music of her voice, and gazipg 
with intenseness on the wakening passion of her devoted eye. 
Now they rode together, scudded over champaign, galloped down 
hills, scampere^ through valleys, all life/iand gaipty and vivacity, 
and spirit. Now they were in courts and crowds; and he led her 
with pride to 'the proudest kings. He covered her with jewels ; 
but the world thought her brighter than his gems. Now they met 
in the most unexpcctod and improbable manner : now they parted 
with a tenderness which subdued their souls even more than rap- 
ture. Now he saved her life : now she blessed his existence. Now 
his reverie wal too vague and misty to define its subject. It was 
a stream of passion, joy, sweet voices, tender tones, exulting hopes, 
beaming faces, chaste embraces, immortal transports ! 

It was three o’clock, and for the twentieth time our hero made 
aii efforjt to recall himself to* the realities of life. How cold,, how 
tame, how hfeless, how imperfect, hqw idconsecutive, did evevy- 

. . 6 
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thingr appear! Tliis is the corse of reverie. But tihey wlio revel in 
ita pleasures must bear its paisos, and are content. Yet it wears 
eat the brain, and unfits us for social life. They who indulge in it 
most are the slaves of solitude. They wander in a wilderness, and 
people it with their voices. They sit by the side of running waters, 
with an eye more glassy than the stream. The sight of a human 
being scares them more than a wild beast does a traveller ; the con- 
duct of life, when Ijirust upon their notice, seemh only a tissue of 
adventures withcyit point ; and, compared with the creatures of their 
imagination, human nature seems to send forth only abortions. 

‘‘ I must vp,^ said the young Duke ; and this creature onjrhom 
I have lived for thb last eight honrt, who has, in herself, been to 
me the universe, — this constant companiofi, this cherished friend, 
whose voi<;e was Passion, and whose look was Love, .will meet me 
with all the formality 6f a young lady, all the coldness of a person 
who has neveuccven thought of me, since she saw me last. Dam- 
nable delusion ! To-morrow, I will get up, and hunt.” 

He called Luigi, and a shower-bath assisted him in <!;aking a 
mm'e healthy view of affairs. Yet his faithful fancy recurred to 
her again. He must indulge it a little. He left off dressing, and 
flung himself in a chair. 

And yet,” he continued, “ when I think of it again, there surely 
can be no reason that this should not turn into a romance of real 
life. I perceived that she was a little piqued, when we first met 
at Doncaster. Veiy natural ! Very flattering I I should have been 
piqued. Certainly, I«behaved decidedly ill. But how, in the name 
of Heaven, was I to know that she whs the brightest little being 
that ever breathed ! Well, I am here now ! She has got her wish. 
And I think an evident alteration has already taken place. ^But 
8h|B must not melt too quickly. She will not, — she will do nothing 
but what is exquisitely proper. How I do* love tliis child ! I dote 
upon her very image. It is the very thing that«I have always been 
wanting. The women call me inconstant. I h|ve never been 
constant. But they will not listen to us without we feign feelings, 
and then they upbraid us for not being influenced by them. I have 
sighed, I have sought, I have wept, for what I now have found. 
What would she give to know what is passing in my mind I* By 
ll^vens ! there is no blood in England that has a better chance 
being a Duchess ! ” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A OANTEE is the cure for every evil, and brings the mind back to 
itself sooner than all the lessons of Chrysippus and Grantor. V 
is the only process that, at the same time, calms the feelings, and 
elevates the spirits, banishes blue devils, and raises one to the so-’ 
eiety of “ angel/ ever bright and fair.” It cleans the mind ; it 
cheers the heart. It is the best«»prcparation for.i^ll enterprises, for 
it puts a man in good humour both with the world and himself ; 
and, jvhether you are going to make a speech, or scribble a scene 

— whether yon are about to conqu^ the world, or yourself, 

order your horse. "Ax you bound along, your wit will brighten, 
and your elpquence blaze, your courage grow more adamantine, 
and your generous feelings burn with a livelier flame. * And wheii 
the exercise is over, the excitement does not c€%se, as when it 
grows front music, for your blood is up, and the brilliancy of your 
eye is 5ed by your bubbling pulses. Then, my young friend, take 
my advice — rush into the world, and triumph will grow out of your 
quick life, like Victory bounding from the palm of Jove ! 

Our Duke ordered his horses, and as he rattled along, recovered 
from the enervating effects of his soft reverie. On his way home, 
he fell in with Miss Dacre and the two Baronets, returning on their 
hackneys from a hard-fought field. 

Gay sport ? ” asked his Grace. 

“ Twelve hours, by George ! ” answered Sir Chetwode. ^ I 
only hope Jack Wilson will care ‘of poor Fanny. I did; 
not half like leaving her. Your Grace does not join us?” 

I mean to do so ; but I am unfortunately a late riser.” 

“ Hem!” said Sir Tichhorne. — The monosyllable meant much. 

“ I have a horse which I think will suit your Grace,” saidiMr. 
Dacre, “ and to •which, in fact^ou are entitled, for it bears the; 
name of your house. You have ridden Hauteville, Sir Tich» 
borne ? ” 

“Yes; fine beast!” 

I shall certainly try his powers,” said the Duke. “ When is 
ytmr next field-day?” 

“ Thursday,” said Sir Tichhorne ;* “ but we shall be too early for 
you, I im afraid,” with a gfuff smile. ' 

• “ Oil, no I*' said the young Duke, who saw liis^man ; ** I assure 
you, I have been up to-day nearly two hours. Let us get on.” 

‘.The first person that his Grate’s eye met, when he entered the 
room in which thej assembled before dinner, was Mrs. Dallington 
Vere. 

Dinner was a favourite moment with the Duke of St. James^ 
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during this visit at Castle Dacre, since it was the only time in the 
•'lay that, thanks to his rank, which he now doubly valued, he could 
' ^njoy a t6te-k-t6te with its blooming mistress. 

* " I am going to hunt,” said the Duke, “ and I am to ride Haute- 
lille. I hope you will set me an example on Thursday, and that I 
'hall establish my character with Sir Tichborne.” 

^ “ I am to lead on that day a bold band of archers. I have 
^Jready too much neglected my practising, an<^ I fear that my 
fihance of the silver arrow is very slight.” 

^ “ I have betted upon you with everybody,” said the Duke of St. 
James. 

^ “ Remember Doncaster ! I am afraid that May Dacre will again 
*be the occasion of your losing your money. 

“ But now I am on the right side. Together, we must coii- 
'quer.” 

“ I have a presentiment that our union will not be a very fortu- 
*nate one.” 

“Then I am ruined,” said his Grace with rather awserious 
tone. 

“ I hope you have not staked anything upon such nonsense,” 
said Miss Dacre. 

“ I have staked everything,” said his Grace. 

“ Talking of stakes,” said Lord St. Jerome, who pricked up his 
ears at a congenial subject, “ do you know what they are going 
to do about that affair of Anderson's ? ” 

“ What does he say ^pr himself?” asked Sir Chetwode. 

“ He says that he had* no inteifkion of embezzling the money, 
but that, as he took it for granted the point could never be decided, 
he thought it was against tlie usury laws to allow money to oe 
idle.” 

“*i?hat fellow has always got an answer/' said Sir Tichborne. 
“ I hate men who have always got an answer. »T?iere is no talking 
common sense with them. They think no more of contradicting a 
gentleman than Ripley do^s of' riding without stirrups, which I 
never could see the beauty of.” 

The Duke made his escape to-day, arid, emboldened by his illus- 
trious example, Charles Faulcon, Lord St., Jerome, and some 
other heroes followed, to tHe great disgust of Sir Chetwode 
Chetwode of Chetwode, and Tichborne Tichborne of Tich- 
borne. 

As the evening glided on, conversation naturally fell upon the 
Amusements of society. 

** I am sure we are tired of dancing ever/ night,” said Miss 
Dacre. “I wonder if we could intrcduce any novelty. — What 
think you, Bertha? You can always suggest.” 
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You remember the tableaux vivans f ” said Mrs. Dallington 
Vere. 

“ Beautiful ! but too elaborate a business, I fear, for us. I want 
something more impromptu. The tableaux are nothing without 
the most brilliant and accurate costume, and to obtain that, we 
must work at least for a week, and then after all, in all probar 
bility, a failure. Ils sont trop reclierches/* she said, lowering her 
voice to Mrs. Drllington, pour nous id. They must spring oul 
of a society used to such exhibitions.” • 

“ I have a costume dress here,” said the Duke* 6f St. James. | 

‘‘ And I have an uniform,” said Lord Mildmay. 

“ And tlien,” said Mrs. Dallington, there, are cashmeres, and 
scarfs, and jewels tp.be collected. I sec, however, you think itj 
impossible.” ' 

“ I fear so*. However, we will think of it. In the • meantime, 
what shall we do now ? Suppose we act a fairy tale !” 

“ None of the girls can act,” said Mrs. ])allington, with a look 
of kind j)ity. 

“ Let us teach them. That itself will be an amusement. Op- 
pose we act Cinderella ? There is the music of Cendrillon,^md 
you can compose when necessary, as you go on. Clara Howard! ” 
said May Dacre, “come here, love! We want you to be Cin- 
derella in a little play,” 

“ 1 act ! oh ! dear May ! How can you laugh at me so ! I can- 
not act.” 

“ You will not have to speak. Only just move about as 1 direct 
you, while Bertha plays music.”# 

“ Oh ! dear May, I cannot ihdeed ! I never did act. Ask Eu- 
gcfiia!” 

‘‘ Eugenia! If yc^ are afraid, I am sure she will faint. I asked 
yon, because I thought^ you were just the person for it.” 

“ But only thi^ik.” said poor Clara, with an imploring voice, 

to act, May ! Why, acting is the most difficult thing in the 
world. Actiitg is quite a dreadful thing. I know many ladies 
who will not act.” 

But it is not acting, Clara. Well ! I will be Cinderella, and 
ycu shall be one of the sisters?” 

“ No, d^ar May ! ” * 

Woil then, the Fairy ?”• 

, No, dearj^ dear, dear May ! ” 

‘‘Well, your Grace, what am I to do with* this rebellious 
troop?” 

‘‘Let me be Cinderella!” 

• “ It is astonishilig,” said,Miss Dacre, “ the difficulty which you 
encounter in England, if you try to make; people the least amusing, 
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or vary the regular dull routine, which announces dancing as the 
beautiful of diversion, and cards as the sublime.” 

‘‘We are barbarians,” said the Duke. 

“We were not,” said May Dacre. “What are tableaux^ or 
acted charades, or romances, to masques, which were the splendid 
and various amusement of our ancestors. Last Christmas, we per- 
formed Comus here with great effect ; but then we had Arundel, 
£ind he is an admirable actor.” 

“Curse Arundel;” thought the Duke. “I had forgotten 
him.” 

“ I do not wonder,” said Mrs. Dallington Vere, “ at people ob- 
jiecting to act regulair plays, for, independently of the objectiohs, — 
pot that I think anything of them myself, — ^vdiich are urged against 
I* private theatricals,’ tlic fact is, to get up a play is a very tremen- 
dous business, and one or two is your bound. But maf^quei, where 
there is so little to learn by rote, a great consideration, where 
^music and song^ are so exquisitely introduced, where there is such 
hn admirable opportunity for brilliant costume, and where the 
may be beautiful without change, — such an important point, 

' - Jrannot help wondering that this national diversion is not re- 
ivived.” 

1 “ Suppose we were to act a Romance without the costume ? ” 
said the Duke. “ Let us consider it a rehearsal. And perhaps 
ithe Misses Howard will have no objection to sing?” 
j “It is difficult to find a suitable romance,” said Miss Dacre. 
) *A11 our modern English ones are too full of fine poetry. We 
tried once an old ballad, but it waii. too long. Last Christmas, we 
-got up a good many, and Arundel, Isabella, and myself, used to 
scribble some nonsense for the occasion. But I am afraid tk3y 
are all either burnt or taken away. I will look in the music- 
case/’ 

. She went to the music-case with the Duke and^Mrs. Dallington. 

“ No,” she continued, “ not one, not a single one. But what 
are these?” She looked at some. lines written iu pencil in a 
music-book. “ Oh ! liere is something, too slight, but it will do^ 
— You see,” she continued, reading it to the Duke, “ by the in- 
troduction of the same line in every > erse, describing the same 
action, a back-scene is, as it were, created, and the story, if you can 
call it such, proceeds in front. Really, I think, we mighi make 
something of this.” 

Mr. Dacre and some others were at whist. The two Baronets 
>vcre together, talking over the morning’s sport. Ecarte covered 
a. flirtation between Lord Mildmay and Lady St. Jerome. Miss 
Dacre assembled her whole troop ; and,Jike a iminager with a new 
play, read in the midst of them 'the ballad, and gave them direc-- 
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tions for their conduct. A. japan screen was unfolded at th6 end 
of the room. Two couches indicated the limits of the stage. 
Then taking her guitar, slie sang with a sweet voice and arch 
simplicity, these simpler lines : — 


I. 

“ Childe Dacre stands in his father's hall, 

While all the rest are dancing; 

Childe Dacre gazes on the wall,* 

While brightest, eyes are glanchfg. 

Then prythee tell me, Gentles gay ! 

What makes our Cliilde so dull to-day V* 

Each verse was" repeated. In the background, they danced ja 
cotillom. >n the front, the Duke of St. James, as Childe Dacr[j, 
leant against the wall, with arms folded, and eyes fixed,— in short, 
in most romantic mood, and in an attitude which commanded greilt 
applause. ^ 

n. 

“ I cannot tell, unless it be, 

While all the rest are dancing, 

Xlie Lady Alice, on the sea, 

With brightest eyes is glancing. 

Or muses on the twilight hour, 

Will bring Childe Dacre to her bower." 

Mrs. Dallington Vere advances as the Lady Alice. Her walk lis 
abrupt ; her look anxious and distracted ; she seems to be listening 
for some signal. She falls ibto a musing attitude, motionless and 
graceful as a statue. Clara Howard alike marveLs at her genips 
and her courage. 


Childe Dacre hears the.curfew chime, 

While all the rest are dancing ; 

Unless I ^nd a fitting rhyme, 

01]?! here ends my Romancing ! 

But see ! Her lover's at her feet ! 

Oh ! words of joy ! oh ! meeting sweet ! " 

The Duke advances : chivalric passion in his every gesture. Tile 
•Lady Alice rushes to bis arra^, with that look of trembling tran^ 
port, which tells *the tale of stolen love. They fall into a grouJ» 
which would have made the fortune of an Annual. 
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IV. 

“ Then let us hope, when next I sing, 

• And all the rest are dancing, 

Our Cliilde a gentle bride may bring 
All other joys enliancing. 

TJien we will bless the twilight hour 
That call’d him to a lady’s bower.” 

The Duke le(} Mrs. Dallington to the dancers with courtly grace, 
niere was great applause, but the spirit of fun and onc-and- 
twenty inspired him, and he led off a gallop. In fact, it was a most 
elegant romp. The two Baronets started from their sluniu)crs, 
afnd Lord Mildmay called for Mademoiselle Dacre. The call was 
elchoed. Miss Dacre yielded to the public vbt?Je, and acted to the 
l ife the gratified and condescending air of a first-rata performer. 
Lord Mildmay called for Madame Dallington. Miss Dacre led on 
1; er companion, ^s Sontag would Malabran. There w\as no wreath 
aft hand, but the Duke of St. James robbed his coat of its rose, 
f^nd offered it on his knee to Mademoiselle, who prescnted*it with 
Parisian feeling to her rival. The scene was as superb as any- 
thing at the Acadimie, 


CIIAPTEU XII. 


' We certainly must haVe a Mas^ye,” feaid the young Duke, as 
he threw himself into his chair, satisfied with his performance. 

! “ You must open Hautevillc, with one,” said Mrs. Dallington. 

“ A capital idea ; but we will practise at Dacre first.” 

"When is Hauteville to be finished?” asked Mrs. Dallington. 

I shall really complain if we are to be kept but of it much 
longer. I believe I am the pnly person in the Riding ^who has not 
bc^en there.” 

“ I have been there,” said the Duke, “ and am afraid I must go 
a^ain; for Sir Carte has just come down for a few days, and^ 
1 1 promised to meet him. It is a sad ^)o^ef I wish, ^t were 
fiitiished.” * 

“ Take me with you,” said Mrs. Dallington ; « take us all, and 
let us make a party.” 

i An admirable idea,” exclaimed the young Duke, with a bright- 
ening countenance. What admirable ideas you have, Mrs. Dal- 
lifetcfn ! This is, indeed, turning business into pleasure I What 
safs our hostess?” 
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" Oh ! I will join you." 

“ To-morrow, then?" said the Duke. 

“ To-morrow ! You are rapid I " 

“ Never postpone, never prepare : that is your own rule. Ti>- 
morrow, to-morrow — all must go." 

“ Papa, will you go to-morrow to Hautevillc ?" 

“ Are you serious?" 

“Yes,” said Miss Dacre: “we never postpone; we neyer 
prepare.” 

“ But do not you think a day, at least, had»bcttcr intervene?” 
urged Mr. Dacre ; “ we shall be unexpected." 

V I vote for to-morrow,” said the Duke. 

“To-morrow!" was the universal exclamation. To-morrow 
was carried. 

“ I will write to Blanche at once," said the Duke. . 

Mrs. Dallington Vere ran for the writing materials, and his 
Grace indicted the following pithy note. 

“ Half-past Ten. — Castle Dacre. 

“ Dear Sir Carte, 

“ Our party here intend to honour Ilaiitcville with a visit tb- 
niorrow, and anticipate the pleasure of viewing the improvements, 
with yourself for their cicerone. Let Rawdon know immediately 
of this. They tell me herr»' that the sun rises about six. As vjre 
shall not be with you till noon, I have no doubt your unitfed 
energies will be able, to make all requisite preparations. We may 
be thirty or forty. * 'Relieve jne, dear Sir Carte, 

* “ Your faithful servant, 

“ St. James." 

“ Carlstein bears this, which you will receive in an hour. . lU 
me have a line by return." : 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was a morning all dew and sunshine^ soft yet bright, just fit 
foa a hawking party, for dames of high degree, feathered cavaliers, 
Amhling palfreys, and tinkling bells. Our friends rose early, and 
asiinblcd punctually. All went, and all went on horseback ; but 
th^ sent before a couple of carriages for the return, in case the 
laJpQs should be wearied with excessive pleasure. The cavalcade, 
for it was no less, I roke into parties which were often out of sight 
of? each other. The Duke and Lord St. Jerome, Clara Howard 
arid Charles .Faulcon, Miss Dacre and Mrs. Dallingtoii, forined 
orie, and, as they flattered themselves, not the least brilliant. 
Tjliey were all in high spirits, and his Grace; lectured on riding- 
liiibitswith erudite enthusiasm. « 

Their xohd lay through a country wild and woody, where crag 
a: id copse beautifully intermixed with patches of the richest culti- 
vjition. Halfway, they passed Roseniount, a fiinciful pavilion 
Where the Dukes of St. James sometimes sought that cVegant 
simplicity which was not afibrded by all the various charms of 
tlicir magnificent liauteville. At length they arrived at the park- 
gate of the castle, which might itself have passed for a tolerable 
mansion. It was ancient and embattled, flanked by a couple of 
si iurdy towers, and gave a noble promise of the baronial pile which 
it announced. The park was a petty principality; and its a})parently 
ilimitable extent, its rich variety of surface, its ancient woods and 
niumerous deer, attracted the attention and the admiration even of 
those who had been born m these magical enclosures. 

Away they cantered over the turf, each moment with their bloorl 
more sparkling. A turn in the road, and liauteville with its donjo^x 
kjeep.and lordly flag, and many-windowed line of long perspective ; 
its towers, and turrets, and terraces, bathed with the soft autunmal 
sun, met their glad sight. 

“ Your Majesty is welconre to my poor castle ! ” said the young 
Duke, bowing with head uncovered to Miss Dacre. 

“ Nay, we are at the best but captive princesses about to be 
immured in that fearful keep ; and this is the way you mock 
as!” ^ ‘ ‘ 

" I am content that you shall be my prisoner.” 

« A struggle for freedom !” said Miss Dacre, looking back to 
Mrs. Dallington, and she galloped towards the castle. * 

Lord Mildmay and Lady St. Jerome cantered up, and the rest 
i^obn. assembled. Sir Carte came forward, all smiles, with a clerk 
Af the works bearing a portfolio of plans. A crowd of servants, 
the Duke maintained a full establishment at liauteville. 
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advanced, and the fair equestrians were dismounted. They shook 
their habits and their curls, vowed that riding was your only 
exercise, and that dust in the earthly economy was a blunder. 
And then they entered the castle. 

Room after room, gallery after gallery you know the 

Shall we describe the silk hangings, and the reverend tapekry, 
the agate tables, and the tall screens, the china, and the armour, 
the state beds, and the curious cabinets, and the family pictijires 
mixed up so quaintly with Italian and Flemish art ? But we pass 
from meek Madonnas and seraphic saints — ^frdrh gleaming Claudes 
and Guidos soft as Eve, — from Rubens' satyrs and Albano’s 
boys, and even from those gay and natitral medleys — ^paintings 
tliat cheer the hetirt — where fruit and flower, with their brilhant 
bloom, call to a feast the butterfly and bee; — we pass from these 
to square-headed ancestors by Holbein, all black vl yet and gold 
chains ; cavaliers, by Vandyke, all lace and spurs, wlltT pointed 
beards, that did more execution even than tiled’ pointed swords ; 
jiatrkits and generals, by Kneller, in Blenheim wigs and Steen- 
kirk cravats, all robes and armour ; scarlet judges that supported 
ship-money, and purple bisliops, who had not been sent to the 
Tower. Here was a wit who had sipped his coflee at Button’s, 
and there some mad Alcibiades duke who had exhausted life ere 
he had finished youth, and yet might be consoled for aU his flash- 
ing follies, could he witness the bright eyes that lingered on his 
countenance, wliile they glanced over all the patriotism and all 
the piety, all the illustrious courage and all the historic craft, 
which, when living, it was idaily told liim that he had shamed. 
Ye dames, with dewy eyes, that Lely drew ! have we forgotten 
you ? No ! by that sleepy loveliness, that reminds us that night 
belongs to beauty, ye were made for memory! And oh! our 
grandmothers, that we now look upon as girls, breathing in Rey- 
nolds’ playfuUctyivas, let us also pay our homage to your grace ! 

The Ohapel, where you might trace art from the riclily Gothic 
tomb, designed by some neighbouring abbot, to the last efibrt of 
Flaxman ; the Riding-liouse, where, brightly framed, looked down 
upon you with a courtly smile the first and gartered duke, who 
had been Mastei; of the Horse, were alike visited, and alike ad- 
mired’. ' They mounted the summit of the round tower, und 
looked around upon tho broad county, which tliey were proud to 
call their%own. Amid innumerable seats, where blazed the heas ths 
of the best blood of England, they recognised, with delight, i the 
dome of Dacre and the woods of Dallington. They walked along 
a terrace not unworthy of the promenade of a court ; they visited, 
the flower gardens, where the peculiar style of every nation was 
in turn imitated ; they loitered in the vast conservatories, wMcli 
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vrexe themselves a palace ; they wandered in the wilderness, where 
the invention of consummate art presented them with the ideal ol 
nature. In this poetic solitude, where all was green, and stillj 
and sweet, pr where the only sound was falling water or fluttering 
birds, the young Duke recurred to the feelings which, during the 
lastj momentous week, had so mastered his nature, and he longed 
to wind his arm round the beautiful being, without whom this 
enepanting domain was a dreary waste. 

They assembled in*' a green retreat, where the energetic Sir 
Carte had erected & tnarquee, and where a collation greeted the 
eyes of those i)yho were well prepared for it. Rawdoii had also 
done his duty, and the guests, who were aware of the sudden 
manner in which the whole affair had arisen, wondered at the 
magic which had produced a result worthy of a week’s preparation. 
But it is a great thing to be a young Duke. The pasties, and 
thp VehVsdn, and the game, the pines, and the peaches, and the 
grapes, the cakek, and the confectionary, and the ices, which 
proved that the still-room at Hauteville was not an empty i]ame, 
were all most popular. But the wines-^they were something 
miraculous! And as the finest cellars in the country had been 
ransacked for excellence and variety, it is not wonderful that their 
produce obtained a panegyric. There was hock of a century 
old, which made all stare, though we, for our part, cannot see, or 
rather taste, the beauty of this antiquity. Wine, like w’oman, in 
our opinion, should be not too old — so we raise our altar to the 
infant Bacchus ; but this is not the creed of the million, nor was 
it the persuasion of Sir XJJietwode Chetwqde of Chetwode, or of 
Sit Tichbornc Tichborne of Tichborn6, good judges both. The 
Johannisberger quite converted them. They no longer disliked 
the young Duke. They thought him a fool, to be sure, but at' 
the same time a very good-natured one. Ip the meantime, all 
were interested, and Carlstein with his key buglf, from out a 
neighbouring brake, afforded the only luxury that was wanting. 

It is six o’clock — carriages* are ordered, and horsed are har- 
nessed.' Back, back to Dacre! But not at the lively rate at 
which they had left that lordly hall this morning. They are all 
alike inclined to move slowly; they are silent^ yet serene and 
satisfied; they ponder upon the- reminiscences of a delightful 
morning, and also of a delightful meal. Perhaps, they are a little 
weary: perhaps, they wish to gaze upon the sunset. , 
yt is eight o’clock, and they enter the park-gates. Dinner is 
universally voted a bore, even by the Baronets. Coffee covers the 
reiireat of many a weaiied bird to her evening bower. The rest 
loimge on a couch or sofa, or chew the ,cud of memory on an 
ottpman. It was a day of . pleasure which had been pleasant. 
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That was certain, but that was past. Who is to be Duchess of 
St. James? Answer this— May Dacre, or Bertha Vere, or Clara 
Howard? Lady St. Jerome, is it to be a daughter of thy 
house ? Lady Faulcoiicourt, art thou to be hailed as the unrivalled 
mother? 'Tis mystery all, as must always be tlie future of this 
world. We muse, we plan, we hope, but nought is certain Wt 
that which is nought ; for, a question answered, a doubt satisj .ed, 
an end attained — what arc they but fit companions for clothes jout 
of fashion, cracked china, and broken fans ? • 

Our hero was neither wearied nor sleepy, f(h* his mind was too 
full of exciting fancies to think of the interests of his body. As 
all were withdrawing, he threw his cloak qbout him, and walked 
on the terrace. Jt*wa3 a night soft as the rhyme that sighs from 
Rogers* shell, and brilliant as a phrase just turned by Moore. The 
thousand stars smiled from their blue pavilions, and th e moon shed 
the mild light that makes a lover muse. Fragrance came liimry 
waves from trees rich with the golden orange, jftid from out the 
wood| there ever and anon arose a sound, deep and yet hushled, 
and mystical, and soft. It could not be the wind ! 

Ilis heart was full, his hopes were sweet, his fate pledged on a 
die. And in this shrine, where all was like his love, immaculite 
and beautiful, he vowed a faith which had not been return ed. 
Such is the madness of love ! Such is the magic of beauty I 
Music rose upon the air. Some huntsmen were practising their 
horns. The triumphant strain elevated his high hopes, — ihe 
tender tone accorded with his emotions. He paced up and dojwn 
the terrace in excited reveric,ffed by the* music. In imagination, 
she was with him : she spoke, she smiled, she loved. He gazed 
tipon her beaming countenance ; his soul thrilled with tones which 
only she could utter. He pressed her to his throbbing and tumlul- 
tuous breast ! . • j 

The music sfogped. He fell from his seventh heaven. He felt 
all the exhaustion of his prolonged reverie. All was flat, dull, Jin- 
promising. * The moon seemed ‘dim, the stars were surely fadipg, 
the perfume of the trees was faint,* the wind of the woods was a 
howling demon. Exhausted, dispirited, ay ! almost desperatel — 
with a darkened soul and staggering pace, he regained his chalm- 
her. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 


TjknEiiE is nothing more strange, bat nothing more certain, than 
the different influence which the seasons of night and day exercise 
upo 1 the moods of our minds. Him whom the moon sends to bed 
wit] i a head full, of misty meaning, the sun will summon in the 
morning with a brain clear and lucid as his beam. Twilight makes 
us pensive ; Aurora is the goddess of activity. Despair curses at 
midnight; Hope blesses at noon. 

And the bright beams of Phoebus — ^why should this good old 
name be forgotten? — called up our Duke rather later than a monk 
at matins, in a leas sublime disposition than that in which he had 
paced ampn^r^ the orange-trees of Dacre. His passion remained, 
buf Ins poetry was gone. He was all confidence, and gaiety, and 
love, and panted for the moment when he could place his mother’s 
coronet on the only head that was worthy to share the proul for- 
tunes of the house of Hauteville. 

** Luigi, I will rise. What is going on to-day ?” 

^ The gentlemen are all out, your Grace.” 

^ And the ladies?” 

^ Are going to the Archery Ground, your Grace.” 

^ Ah! she will be there, Luigi!” 

^ Yes, your Grace.” 

My robe, Luigi.” 

^‘Yes, your Grace.” 

y I forgot what I was going to say.— -Luigi ! ” 

" Yes, your Grace.” 

“* Luigi, Luigi, Luigi,” hummed the Duke, perfectly unconscious, 
and beating time with his brush. His valet stared, but more when 
his Lord, with eyes fixed on the ground, fell into r: soliloquy, not 
a word of which, most provokingly, was audible, except to my 
reader. 

“ How beautiful she looked yesterday upon the keep, when she 
tried to find Dacre ! I never saw such eyes in my life ! I must 
speak to Lawrence immediately. I think I must have her face 
painted in four positions, like that picture of Lady Alice Gordon, 
by' Sir Joshua. Her full face is sublime; and yet there* is a 
piquancy in the profile, which I am not sure — and yet again, when 
her countenance is a little bent towards you, and her neck gently 
tu'ipied, 1 think that is, after all — ^but then when her eyes meet 
yohrs, full — oh! yes! yes! yes! That first lodk at Doncaster. 
It Is impressed upon my brain like self-consciousness. I'never can 
’forget it. But then her amile! * When she sang on Tuesday 
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night! By Heavens!” he exclaimed alcmd, with snch a 
creature is immortality!” 

About one o’clock, the Duke descended into empty chambers. 
Not a soul was to be seen. The birds had flown. He determined to 
go to the Archery Ground. He. opened the door of the miisic- 
room. He found Miss Dacre alone at a table, writing, jjshe 
looked up, and his heart yielded, as her eye met his. 

“ You do not join the nymphs ?” asked the Duke. 

“ I have lent my bow,” she said, “ to an able substitute.” 

She resumed her task, which he perceived tras copying music. 
He, advanced, he seated himself at the table, and began playing 
with a pen. He gazed upon her, his soul thrilled with unwonted 
sensations, his frame shook with emotions which, for a moment, de« 
prived hinj even of speech. At length he spoke in a low and tre- 
mulous tone — 

I fear I am disturbing you, Miss Dacre ?” 

‘‘ By no means,” she said, with a courteous air;®and then remem- 
bering she was a hostess, " Is there anything that your Gijace 
requires?” 

“ Much — ^moro than I can hope. O, Miss Dacre ! suffer to 
tell you, how much I admire, how much I love you ! ” 

She started, she stared at him with distended eyes, and Iher 
small mouth was open like a ring. ‘ 

My Lord!” 

** Yea ! ” he continued in a rapid and impassioned tone. 1 at 
length find an opportunity of giving way to feelings, which it has 
been long difficult for me to control. ^O, beautiful being I tell me 
' — tell me that I am blessed^! ” 

** My Lord ! I — I am most honoured — ^pardon me if I say, most 
surprised.” 

" Yes! from theffirst moment that your ineffable loveliness rose 
on my vision, cay mind has fed upon your image. Our acquaint- 
ance has only realised, of your character, all that my imagination 
had preconceived. Such unrivalled beauty, such unspeakable 
grace, could only have been the companions of that exqu|8ite 
taste, and that charming delicacy, which, even to witness,! has 
added ^reat felicj/y to*my existence. Oh ! tell me — tell me pat 
they sVall be for me something •bettor than a transient spects|cle. 
Condescend to share the fortune and the fate of one, who Only 
esteems bis lot in life, because it enables him to offer you a statimi 
not utterly unworthy of your transcendent excellence ! ” 

“ I have permitted your Grace to proceed too far. For youy^ for 
my own sake, P should sooner have interfered, but, in trutb» ^ was 
so astounded at your unexpected address, that 1 have but just laue- 
ceeded in recalling my scattered senses. Let me again express to 
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you my ackuowlcdgments for an honour which I feel is great ; but 
permit me to regret, that for your offer of your hand and fortune, 
these acknowledgments are all I can return.” 

‘^Miss Dacre ! am I then to wake to the misery of being re- 
ject id?” 

^ A little week ago, Duke of St. James, we were strangers. It 
wot d be hard, if it were in the power of either of us now to de- 
li ve the other to misery,^* 

“Tou are offended^ then, at the presumption which, on so slight 
an acquaintance, lias aspired to your hand. It is indeed a high 
possession. I thought only of you, not of myself. Your per- 
fections require no tipie for recognition. Perhaps my imper- 
fccUons require time for indulgence. Let me4h^n hope ! ” 

‘^You have misconceived my meaning, and I regi it that a foolish 
phrase should occasion you the trouble of fresh solicitude, and me 
th^jSiff' of renewed refusal. In a word, it is not in my power to 
accept your hand.” 

He rose from the table, and stifled the groan which struggled in 
his throat. He paced up and down the room with an agitated step 
and a convulsed brow, which marked the contest of his passions. 
But; he was not desperate. His heart was full of high resolves, 
and: mighty meanings, indefinite but great. He felt like some 
conqueror, who, marking the battle going against him, proud in his 
infi;iite resources and invincible power, cannot credit the madness 
of i defeat. And the lady, she leant her head upon her delicate 
arnjy and screened her countenance from his scrutiny. 

He advanced. ' , < . 

‘jAIiss Dacre ! pardon this prolonged intrusion ; forgive this 
reniewed discourse. But let me only hope, that a more favoured 
rival is the cause of my despair, and I will thank you ” 

“ My Lord Duke,” she said, looking up with a faint blush, but 
with a Sashing eye, and in an audible and even ^en,ergetic tone — 
the question you ask is neither fair nor manly ; but as you choose 
to press me, I will say, that it requires no recollection of a third 
persion to make me decline the honour which you intended 
me.” 

Miss Dacre ! you speak in anger, almost in bitterness. Believe 
me,^' he added, rather with an «*ir of pique, “had I imagined 
from your conduct towards me, that I was an object of dislike, I 
would have spared you this inconvenience, and myseli this hu- 
miliation.” 

^ XidYd, as mistress of Castle Dacre, my conduct to all its 
> inntotes is the same. The Duke of St. James, indeed, had both 
hereditary imd personal claims to be cox^idered here ds some- 
tliix|g better than a mere innate ; but your Grace has elected to 
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dissolve all connection with our house, and I am not desirous of 
assisting you in again forming any.” 

‘‘ Harsh' words, Miss Dacre I ” 

“ Harsher truth, my Lord Duke,” said Miss Dacre, rising from 
her seat, and twisting a pen with agitated energy. — “ You have 
prolonged this interview, not I. Let it cud, for I am not skilful 
in veiling my mind ; and I should regret, here at least, to express’ 
what 1 have hitherto succeeded in concealing.” 

‘‘It cannot end thus,” said his Grace: “let me, at any rate, 
know the wor«t. You have, if not too much khidness, at least too 
much candour, to part so ! ” 

“I am at a loss to understand,” said Miss Dacre, ‘‘what other 
object our conversation can have for your Gj*ace, than to ascer- 
tain my feelings, vshiRh I have already declared more than onc(i‘, 
upon a point which you have already more than once urged. 
If I have not l^ien sufficiently explicit, or sufficiently ^ear, let 
me tell you, sir, that nothing but the request of a parent wiiorn ^ 
adore, would have induced me even to speak to the person who had 
dared ti^trcfit him with contempt.” 

“ Miss Dacre ! ” 

“ Your Grace is moved, or you affect to be moved. ’Tis well 
if a word from a stranger can thus affect you, you may be better 
able to comprehend tlie feelings of that person whose affections 
you have so long outraged — your equal in blood, Duke of St, 
James, your superior in all other respects.” 

“ Beautiful being ! ” said his Grace advancing, falling on his 
knee, and seizing her hand — “Pardon, pardon, pardon! Like 
yonr admirable sire, forgive — crist into oblivion all remembrance 
of my fatal youth. Is not your anger-— is not this moment, a 
bi^er, an utter expiation for all my folly, all my thoughtless, all 
‘ iffy inexperienced folly, — ^for it was no worse ? On my knees, and in 
the face of Heaven, let,me pray you to be mine I have staked my 
hapi)iness upon tUis^venture. In your power is my fate. Cm yoii 
it depends whether I shall discharge my duty to society, to tho 
country to wnich I owe so much — or wliether I shall move in it 
without an aim, an ohject, or a hope.* Think — think only of the 
sympathy of our dispositions — the similarity of our tastes. Think, 
think only of the fe^jcitylhat might be ours. Think of the uni- 
versal gobd that we might, achieve !• Is there anything that human 
reason^bould require, that wt could not command ? any object which 
human mind® could imagine, that we could not obtain? And, asj 
for myself, 1 swear that 1 will be the creature of ;^our will. Nay,< 
nay! oaths are mockery, vows are idle! Is it possible to share, 
existence with you,* beloved girl ! without watching for your every ' 
wish, — ^without ** 
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"My Lard, my Lord, this miwt end. You do not recommend 
yourself to me by this rhapsody. What do you know of me, tlMit 
you should feel all this ? lam rathcgr different from what you ex- 
pected ; that, that is all. Another week, and another woman may 
command a similar effusion. I do not believe you to be insincere. 
Tliere would be more hope for you if you were. You act fk>Bi 
inipulse, and not from principle. This is your best excuse for your 
conduct to my father. It is one that I accept, but which will cer- 
tainly ever preyent me from becoming your wife. Farewell !” 

" Nay, nay ! let us not part in enmity r* 

"Enmity pd friendship are very strong words; words that are 
fery much abused. There is another, which must descrilje our 
ftjelings towards the majority of mankind, and mine towards you. 
Substitute for enmity — indifference.’^ 

She quitted the room: he remained there for sqm© minutes, 
the mantel-piece, and then rushed intoothe Park. He 
hurried for sojoe distance with the rapid and uncertain step which 
betokens a tumultuous and disordered mind. At length, he fouiid 
himself among the' ruins of Dacre Abbey. The silence «and so- 
lemnity of the scene made him conscious, by the contrast, of lus 
own agitated ^existence, — the desolation of the beautiful ruin 
accorded with his own crushed and beautiful hopes. He sat him- 
self at the feet of the clustered columns, and, covering his face 
with his hands, he wept*. 

They were the first tears that he had shed since childhood, and 
tjhey were agony. Men weep but once, but then their tears are 
liood. We think almost their hearts must crack a little, so heart- 
less are they ever after. • Enough* of this. * 

■ It is bitter to leave our father’s hearth for the first time : bitter 
is the eve of our return, when a thousand fears rise in 6ar 
kaunted souls. Bitter are hope deferred,’ and self-reproacji, 
imd^ower unrec(»gniscd. Bitter is poverty; bitterer still is 
debt. It is bitter to be neglected ; it is moi;e bitter to be mis- 
understood. 

It. is bitter to lose an only child. ' It is bitter to look upon the^ 
land which once was ours. Bitter is a sister’s woe, a brother’s 
scrape ; bitter a mother’s tear, and bitterer still, a father’s curse. 
Bitter are a briefless bag, a curate’s brfead, p. diplom% that brings 
too fee. Bitter is half-pay ! 

It is bitter to muse on wanished ycaith ; it is bitt'ei* ta^osi? an 
election, or a suit. Bitter are rage suppressors*' un- 
;wreaked, and pnze-money kept back. Bitlet^l^e a failing crop, a 
itted market, and a shattering spec. Bitter are rents in arrear, 
d tithes in kind. Bitter are Salaries reduced, and perqu^ites 
stroyed. Bitter is a tax, particularlyeif misappiied ; a, rate, par- 
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ticularly if embezzled. Bitter k a trade too full, and bitterer stiH 
a trade that has worn out. Bitter k a bore ! 

It is bitter to lose one’s hair or teeth. It k bitter to find our 
annual charge exceed onr income. It is bitter to hear of others’ 
fame when we are boys. It k Intter to resign the seals we fain 
would keep. It is bitter to hear the winds blow when we have 
ships at sea, or friends. Bitter are a iM^oken friendship and a 
dying love. Bitter a woman scorned, a man betrayed ! , 

Bitter is the secret woe which none can sl|arc^ ifltter are a 
brutal husband and a faithless wife, a silly daugl^ter and a sulky 
sou. Bitter are a losing card, |i losing horse. Bitter the public 
hiss, the private sneer. Bitter are old age without respect, man- 
hood without wealth, youth without fame. Bitter is the east 
wind’s blast ; bitter* a stepdame’s kiss. It is bitter to mark the 
woe which we cannot relieve. It is bitter to die iii a foreign 
land. 

But bitterer far than this, than these, than all, k waking from 
our first delusion ! For then we first feel the nothingness of self — 
that hell of sanguine spirits. All is dreary, blank, and cold. The 
sun of hope sets without a ray, and the dim night of dark despair 
shadows only phantoms. The spirits that guard rdund us in our 
pride, have gone. Fancy, weeping, flies. Imagination droops her 
glittering pinions, and sinks into the earth. Courage has no 
heart, and Love seems a traitor. A busy demon whispers in orjr 
car that all is vain and worthless, and we among the vainest of a 
worthless crew ! ! 

And so our young friend here now depreciated as much as hte 
had before exaggerated his jjoVers. There seemed not on thie 

earth’s face a more forlorn, a more feeble, a less estimable wretch 

• . ^ 

%\» himself, but just now a hero — O! what a fool,, what a miser- 
* ible, contemptible fool was he ! With what *a light tongue and 
lighter heart had he * spoken of tliis woman who despised, wh ) 
spurned him! His* face blushed, ay! burnt at the remembranc 
of his reverit^s and his fond monologues ! The very rccollectio i 
made him shudder with disgust. He looked up to sec if an 
demon were jeering him among the ruins. 

His heart was so crushed, that Hope could not find even one 
(fesolatc chamber to^ smile in. His courage was so cowed, thafc 
far from indulging in ther distant romance, to whicli, under thesJ' 
circumstances, we sometimes fly, he only wondered at the absolutJ 
‘insanity whicfti, for a moment, had permitted hira^to aspire to he/ 
possession. ‘‘Sympathy of dispositions! Similarity of tastes, 
forsooth! Why, we are different existences! Nature could 
never have made us for the same world, or with the same clay ! 
O, consumjnate being ! why — why did we meet ? Wliy — why are 
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my eyes at length unsealed? Why — why do I at length feel 
conscious of my utter worthlessness ? 0 God ! I am miserable ! " 

He arose, and hastened to the house. He gave orders to Luigi 
and his people to follow him to Rosemount with all practicable 
speed, and having left a note for his host with the usual excuse, 
he mounted his horse, and in half an hour’s time, with a counte- 
nalice like a stormy sea, was galloping through the park gates of 
Hacre. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

The day after the arrival of the Duke of St. •James at Cleve 
l*ark, his host, Sir Lucius Grafton, received the following note 
from Jdrs. Dallington Vere : 

" Castle Dacre, , 182 — 

“ My dear Baronet, 

“ Your pigeon has flown, otherwise I should have tied, this under 
his wing, for I take it for granted he is trained too dcxti!f'ou»I^ 
alight anywhere but at Cleve. 

“ I confess that, in this affair, your penetration has exceeded mine. 

I hope throughout it will serve you as well, 1 kept my promise, 
and arrived here only a few hours after him. The prejudice which 
1 liad long observed in the little Dacre against your proteg6 wa& 
too marked to render any interference on my part at once neces- 
sary, nor did I anticipate even beginning to ffive her good advice 
for a month to come. Heaven knows what a month of his con- 
duct might have done ! A month achieves such wonders ! And, to 
do him justice, he was most agreeable; but our young gentlemam 
grew impetuous, and so, the day before yesterday he vanished, and 
in the most extraordinary mqiflier! Sudden departure, — iincxf 
pcctcd business; letter and servants both left behind; Monsicui|‘ 
grj^;f , and a little astonished and the Demoiselle thoughtful ai 
fWilTleast, but not curious. Very suspicious this last circumstancp ! 
A flash crossed my mind, but I could gain nothing, even with in) 
most dexterous wfle», from the little Dacre, who is a most un- 
manageable heroine. However, with the good assistanc j of a 
pcvsf)n who in a French trage’dy wouk\ figure as my confidante, 
and who is the sister of your Lachen, something was learnt from 
Monsieur le Valet, to say nothing of the page. All agree; a 
countenance pale as death, orders given in a low voice of suppressed . 
passion, an*d sundry oaths. *I hear he sulked the night at Rose-| 
mount. 

“ Now, my ^od Lucy, listen to me. Lose no time about thef 
great object. If possible, let this autumn he dattiiiguished. You 
have an idea that our friend is a very manageable sort of per- ' 
sonage ; in phrase les*s courteous, is sufficiently weak for all reason- 
able purposes’. I am not qutte so clear about this. He is at pre- 
sent very young, and his character is^ not* formed ; but there is a 
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something about him which makes me half fear, that if you permit 
his knowledge of life to increase too much, you may quite fear 
having neglected my admonitions. At present, his passions are 
high. Use his blood while it is hot, and remember, that if you 
ccMjint on his rashness, you may, as nearly in the present instance, 
yoprself rue it. In a word, dispatch. The deed that is done, 
you know 

“ My kindest remembranees to dear Lady Afy, and tell her how 
much I regret I ' cannot avail myself of her most friendly in- 
vitation. Considering, as I know, she hates me, I really do feel 
flattered. 

‘‘ You cannot conceive what Vandals I am at present among! 
Nothing but my sincere regard for you, my much-valued friend, 
would induce me to stay here a moment. I have received from 
jthejcouijtenance of the Dacres all the benefit which a marked con- 
nection with so respectable and so moral a family confers, and I 
am tired to death. But it is a well-devised plan to have a reserve 
in the battles of society. You understand me; and I ayi led to 
believe that it has had the best effect, and silenced even the loudest. 
* Confound their politics ! ’ as dear little Squib says, from whom I 
had the other day the funniest letter, which I have half a mind to 
send you, only you figure in it so mlich ! 

' “ Burlington is at Brighton, and all my friends, except yourself. 
I have a few barbarians to receive at Dallington, and then I shall 
be off there. Join us as quickly as you can. Do you know, I 
tbink that it would be an excellent locale for the sccna. We might 
4rive them over to Dieppe: — on’y do not put off your visit too 
t»ng, or else there will be no steamers. 

I “ The Duke of Shropshire has had a fit, but rallied. He vtws 
he was only picking up a letter, or tying his »hoe-string, or sofuc 
bing of that kind ; but Kuthven says, he dined off Boudim a la 
, hfton, and that, after a certain age, you know--? — 

‘‘ Lord Darrell is with Annesley and Co. I understand, most 
1 riendly towards me, wliich is pleasant ; and Charles, who is my 
;irm ally, takes care to confirm the kind feeling. 1 am glad about 
this. 


I Felix Crawlegh, or CrawZcy, as sOme say, has had an afft-ir 
/with Tqmmy Seymour, at Grant’s. Felix was grand about porter, 
'.or something, which he never drank> and all that. Tominy, who 
\knew nothing about the brewing father, asked him, v/^ry innocently, 
jwhy malt liquors had so degenerated. Conceive the agony, parti- 
jbularly as Lady Selina is said tc have no violent aversioU to quar- 
tering her arms with a mash-tub, argent. 

I ** The Macaronis are most hospitable, tliis year ; and the Marquess 
sayfi^ that the only reason that th^y kept in before was^ because he 
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was determined to see whether economy was practicable. lie finds 
it is not — so, now, expense is no object. 

" Augustus Henley is about to become a senator ! What do you 
think of this? He says, he has tried everything for an honest live- 
lihood, and even once began a novel, but could not get on ; which, 
Squib says, is odd, because there is a receipt going about for that 
operation, which saves all trouble. 

‘ Take a pair of pistols and a pack of cards, a cookery-book, 
and a set of new quadrilles ; mix them up with half an intri ^ue 
and a whole marriage, and divide them into three ecjual portk ns.' 
No^ as Augustus has both fought and gamed, dined and dan '.ed, 
I suppose it was the morality which posed him, or ’perhaps the 
marriage. 

“ They say there is something about Lady Flutter, but, I should 
think, all talk. Most probably, a report sot about b\Jier Lad;^- 
ship. Lord Flame has been blackballd(^ that ij certain. But 
there is no more news, except that the Wiltshires are going to tlie 
Contiifent — we know why ; and that the Spankers are making more 
dash than ever — God knows how ! Adieu ! B. IJ. 

The letter ended: all things end at last. A she-correspondfent 
for our money — provided always that she does not cross. 

Our Duke — in spite of his disgrace, he still is ours, an'd yours 
too, I hope, gentlest reader, — our Duke found himself at Cleve 
Park again, in a different circle from the one to which he had 
been chiefly accustomed. The sporting world received liim with 
open arms. With some ’of th^e worthies, as owner of tSia?ispa^ eilf 
he had become slightly acquainted. But what is half a morniut; at 
jf'attersairs, or half a week ht Doncaster, compared with a meeting 
at Newmarket ? There, your congenial spirits congregate. Fi*ee- 
masons every man of them ! No uninitiated wretch there dares 
to disturb, with his profane presence, the hallowed mysteiriss. 
There, the race is not a peg to hang a few days of dissipation <|n, 
4)ut a sacred ceremony, to the celebration of which all men 
all circumstances tend and bend. No balls, no concerts, no pirac 
breakfasts, no bands from Lito]f,*no singers from Welsli, no PY |* 
a^les from Guntea, are* there called for by thoughtless thousaijv|, 
who have met, not from any affection for the turf 's delights ortljlfttr 
neighbour’s cash, but to sjport their splendid liveries, and to disport 
their show)^ selves. 

The house was full of men, whose talk was jPull of bets, 'the 
women were not as bad, but tlfey were not plentiful. Some Loi:d 3 
and Signors werh there without their dames. Lord Bloomerly, 
for instance, alone, or rather with his eldest son, Lord Bloom, just 
of age, and already a knowing band. • His father introduced him 
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to all Ms friends, with that smiling air of self-content, which men 
assume when they introduce a youth, who may show the world 
what they were at his years : so the Earl presented the young Vis- 
count, as a lover presente his miniature to his mistress. Lady A.fy 
sV<«?c in unapproached perfection. A dull Marchioness, a gauche 
Visdountess, and some other dames, who did not look like the 
chorus of this Diana, acted as cajdtal foils, and permitted her to 
ire^t her cavalier under what are called the most favourable aus- 
pi^i s. 

'hey dined, and discussed the agricultural interest in all its ex- 
ha^sted ramifications. Wheat was sold over again, even r.t a 
higher price*; poachers were recalled to life, or from beyond seas, 
to i^e re-killed, or re-transported. Thd^poor-laWs were a very rich 
topje, and rhe poor lands a very ruinous one. But all this was 
tjjefely tlhc»*light conversation, just to vary, in an agreeable mode, 
which all could undersiBd, the regular material of discourse, and 
that was of stakes and stallions, pedigrees and plates. 

Our party rose early, for their pleasure was their business: Here 
were no lounging dandies, and no exclusive belles, wlio kept tlieir 
l)o\vers until hunger, which also drives down wolves from the Py- 
renees, brouglit them from their mystical chambers, to luncheon 
and to life. In short, an air of interest, a serious and a thoughtful 
look, pervaded every countenance. Fashion was kicked to the 
de^^l, and they were kll too much in earnest to have any time for 
affeictation. 

Hrcakf.ist was over, and it was a regular meal at whicli all at- 
tended, and they hurried fo the coul’se. It seems, when tlie party 
arrive, that they are the only spectators. A party or two come onto 
kee|p them company. A club discharges a crowd of gciitlcineny a 
stnilc a crowd of grooms. At length, a sprinkling of human 
beii gs is collected, but all is wondrous still, and wondrous cold. 
The only thing that gives sign of life, is Lord Brbedairs movable 
stand ; and the only intimation that fire is still an clqment, is the 
saf^iig breath of a stray ciger. 

^ This, then, is Newmarket!” exclaimed the young Duke. ‘‘If 
it hequired five-and- twenty thousand pounds to make Doncaster 
amfising, a plumb, at least, will go in rendering Newmarket en- 
duijable.” 

(iut the young Duke was wrong. Thete was a fine race, and the 
cdiinoisseurs got enthusiastic. Sir Lucius Grafton wai>*the winner. 
T(ie Duke sympathised with his friend's success. 

began galloping about the dourse, and his blood warmed. 
Ilcipaid a visit to Sanspareil. He heard his steed was^ still a fa- 
vouTitc for a coming race. He backed Ms steed, and Sanspareil 
won. ^ He began to find Newmarket not so disagreeable. In a 
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word, our friend was in an entirely new scene, which was exactly 
the thing he required. He was interested, and forgot, or rather 
forcibly expelled from his mind, his late overwhelming adventure, 
lie grew pofiuLar with the set. His courteous manners, his aifiible 
address, his gay humour, and the facility with which he adopted 
their tone and temper, joined with his rank and wealth, subdued 
tlie most rugged and the coldest hearts. Even tlie jockeys were 
civil to him, and welcomed him with a sweet snjile and gracious 
nod, instead of the sour grin, and malicious whil^ with which those 
characters generally greet a stranger — those mysterious charac- 
ters who, in their influence over their superiors, and their total 
want of sympathy with their species, are our only match for the 
Oriental Kuniich., 

He grew, we say, popular with the set. They were glad to see 
among tlicm a young nobleman of spirit. He becaml^a mcmbgf 
of the Jock \y Club, and talked of takiug*a villa in the neighbour- 
hood. All recommended the step, and assured him of their readi- 
ness dine with him as often as he pleased. • He was an universal 
favourite ; and even Chuck Farthing, the gentleman jockey, with a 
cock-eye, and a knowing shake of liis head, squeaked out, in a 
sporting treble, one of his monstrous fudges about the Prince in 
days of yore, and swore that, like his Royal Highness, the young 
Duke made the Market all alive. 

The heart of our hero was never insensible to flattery, jlle 
could not refrain from comparing his present witli his recent 
situation. The constant consideration of all around Jiim, tho af- 
fectionate cordiality of tSir Lacius, and*tlic unobtrusive devoltion 
of Lady Afy, melted his soul.* These agreeable circumstances pra- 
ftously whispered to him each hour, that he could scarcely be^ the 
desolate and desj)‘I cable personage which lately, in a moment of 
madness, he had fanevied himself. lie began to indulge the 5 itis- 
factory idea, that a certain person, however unparalleled in form 
and mind, had perhaps actc*d with a little precipitation. Ther^iiis 
eyes met those of Lady Aphrodite ; and, full of these fcelinga he 
exchanged a look which reminded lim of their first meetp|f.; 
though now mellowed by gratitude, and regard, and esteem, it| " |B 
perhaps even more^ delightful. He was loved, — and he was 1 mv1| 
by an exquisite being, who was thb object of universal admiratSfli 
What could he desire more ? Nothing but the wilfulness of youth 
could have^induced him for a moment to contemplate breaking 
chains, which had only been formed to secure* his felicity. He 
determined to bid farewell for ever to the impetuosity of youtili. 
He had not been* three days under the roof of Cleve, before he 
felt that his happiness depended upon its fairest inmate. You 
see, then, that absence is not always fatal to love ! 
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His Grace completed hia 6tud« imd became one of the moat dia* 
tidgiished votaries of the turf. Sir Lucius was the inspiring^ 
diviujiy upon this occasion. Our hero, like all young men, and 
partifcularly young nobles, did everything in extremes ; and exten- 
sive arrangements were made by himself and his friend for the 
ensuing campaigii. Sir Lucius was to reap half the profit, and to 
undertake th6 whole management. The Duke was to produce 
the Capital, and to pocket the whole glory. Thus rolled oif six 
weeks, at the end of which our hero l||ggan to get a little tired. 
He jhad long ago recovered all his self-complacency, and if the 
forr^ of M^y Dacre ever flitted before his vision for an instant, he 
cioifded it over directly by the apparition of a bet, or thrust it away 
witlfi that desperate recklessness with which we expel an ungracious 
thought. The Duke sighed for a little novelty. Christm/is was 
at hand. Ho began to think that a regular country Christmas 
mutft be a sad bore. Lady Afy, too, was rather exigeante. It 
destroys one^s nerves to be amiable every day to the same human 
beiil^ She was the best creature in the world; but Cambridge- 
shire was not a pleasant county. He was most attached; but 
theye was not another agreeable woman in the house. He would 
not hurt her feelings for the world ; but his own were suffering 
most desperately. He had no idea that he ever sliould get so en- 
tfin^led. Brighton, they gay, is a pleasant place. 

TjbJBrighton he went ; and although the Graftons were to follow 
him, in a fortnight, still even these fourteen days were a holiday 
It in extraordinary how hourly, and how violently, change the 
feelJngs of an inexperienced young man. 

Lucius, however, was disappointed in his ^Brighton trip. 
Te|\fcdays after the dejairture of the young Duke, the county mem- 
beiKdied. Sir Lucius had been long, maturing his pi etensions to 
thd vacant representation. ■ He was strongly supported ; for he 
waj a personal favourite, and his family liad claims; but he was 
rkf [Qtly opposed ; for a tiovus homo was ambitious, and the Ba- 
Tow/c was poor. Sir Lucius was a man of violent passions, and all 
feelings and considerations immediately ^merged in his parar..ount 
ambition. His wife, too, at this moment, was an important per- 
sonage. She was generally popular; slie was beautiful, highly 
cdunected, and highly considered. , Her canvassing was a great 
<dject. She canvassed with earnestness, and with success; for 
aiBM her consolatory friendship with ih^Di&e of St. James, her 
character had greatly changed, and she was now as deairojus nl 
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conciliating her husband and the opinion of society, as she was 
before disdainful of the one, and fearless of the other. Sir Lucius 
and Lady Aphrodite Grafton were indeed on the best possible 
terms, and the whole county admired his conjugal attentions, and 
her wifelike affections. 

The Duke, who had no influence in this part of the world, and 
who was not at all desirous of quitting Brighton, compensated for 
his absence at this critical moment by a friendly letter, and the 
offer of his purse. By this good aid, his wife^ attractions, and 
his own talents, Sir Lucy succeeded, and by th« time Parliament 
had assembled, he was returned member for his native county. 

tn the meantime, his friend had been spending his ticne at 
Brighton, in a far iess agitated manner ; but, in its way, not less 
successful ; for he was amused, and therefore gained his object as 
mucli as the Baronet. The Duke liked Brighton much. Wiihout 
tlie bore of an establishment, he found himself amonglhany agr,v- 
able friends, living in an unostentatious and in/l)romptu, though 
relingd and luxurious style. One day a new fice, another day a 
new dish, another day a new dance, successively interested his 
feelings, particularly if the face rode, which they all do ; the, dish 
was at Sir George Sauce ville's; and the dance at the Duke of Bur- 
lington's. So time flew on, between a canter to llottindean, the 
flavours of a Perigord, and the blunders of the Mazurka. 

But February arrived, ai^d this agreeable life must end. The 
philosophy of society is so practical, that it is not allowed, even to a 
young Duke, absolutely to trifle away existence. Duties will jirise, 
ill spite of our best eqdeavoqrs; and his Grace had to rolllup to 
town, to dine with the Premier, and to move the Address. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Anotiuer season had arrived, — ^another of those magical periods 
of which one had already witnessed his unparalleled triumphs, and 
which he had derived such exquisite delight. To his sur- 
prise, |!ie viewed its arrival without emotion, — if, with any feeling, 
with disgust. 

He had quaffed the cup too eagerly. The draught had 
been delicious ; the time also proved that it had been satiat- 
ing. Was it ‘ possible for his vanity to be more completely 
gratilled than it had been ? Was it possible for victories to be 
more numerous and more unquestioned during 4he coming cam- 
paign than during the last? Had not his life, then,. been one 
long ^ triumph ? Who had not offered their admiration ? Who 
liUd not paid homage to his all-acknowlcdgcd empire? Yet, 
even this career, however dazzling, had not been pursued, 
even this success, however brilliant, had not been attiuned, 
without some effort, and some weariness, also some exhaus- 
tion. Often, as he now rcinemhered, had his head ached; 
more than once, as now occurred to him, had his heart fi\ltcred. 
Even, his first season had not passed over without his feeling lone 
in tln^ crowded saloon, or starting at the supernatural linger in the 
banqUeling-hall. Yet then he was the creature of excitement, who 
pursued an end, which was as indefinite as it seemed to be splendid. 
All hill now liappencd that could happen. He drooped. He re- 
quired the impulse which we derive from an object unattaiiied. 

Yetjhad he exhausted life at two-ahd-twenty ? This must not 
he. iTis feelings must be more philosophically accounted for. He ’ 
began to suspect that he had lived too much fdr the world, and 
too litjUe for himself ; that he had sacrificed his case to the applause 
of thbusauds, and mistaken excitement for enjeyment. His 
memory dwelt with satisfaction on the hours which had so 
agrecj|ihly glided away at Brighton, in the choice society of a 
few intimates. He determined entirely to remodel the system 
of hils life ; and with the sanguine impetuosity which characterised 
hira,jhc, at the same moment, felt that he hSd at length discovered 
the ifoid to happiness, and determined to. pursue it without the 
loss of a precious moment. 

Tlic Duke of St. James was seen less in the world, arid he ap- 
pca]*ed but seldom ‘at the various entertainments which he had 
oneb so adorned. Yet he did not resign his exalted position in 
the world of Fashion ; but, on the contrary, a^pt^d a course of 
conduct which even increased his consideration. He received the 
world not less frequently, or l^ss splendidly, than heretofore ; and 
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his magnificent mansion, early in the season, was opened to the 
favoured crowd. Yet in that mansion, which had been acquired 
with sucli energy, and at such cost, its Lord was almost as strange, 
and certainly not as pleased an inmate, as the guests, who felt 
their presence in his chambers .a confirmation or a creation of 
their claims to the world’s homage. The Alhambra was finished, 
and there the Duke of St. James entirely resided ; but its regal 
splendour was concealed from the prying eye of public curiosity, 
wdth a proud reserve, a studied secrecy, and stj,tely haughtiness he- 
comiiig a caliph. A small band of initiated friezids alone had the 
occasional entree, and the mysterious nir wdiich they provokingly 
assumed, whenever they were crok-exarained on the internal ar- 
rangements of this ipystical structure, only increased the number 
and the wildness df the incidents whicli daily were afloat, respect- 
ing the fantastic profusion and scientific dissipation of the youthful 
sultan and his envied viziers. 

The town, ever since the season commenced, ha(> been in fever- 
ish expectation of the arrival of a new singer, whose fame had 
heralded her presence in all the courts of Christendom. Whether 
she were an Italian or a German, a Gaul or a Greek, was equally 
unknown. An air of mystery environctl the most celebrated crea- 
ture in Europe. There were odd whispers of her parentage. 
Every potentate was, in turn, entitled to the gratitude of mankind 
for the creation of this marvel. Now, it was an emperor — now, it 
was a king. A grand-duke then put in his claim ; and then an 
arcliduke. To-day, she was -married — to-morrow, she was single. 
To-day, her husband was a prince inco^.« — to-morrow, a drum- 
major, well known. Even h(;r*name was a mystery; and she was 
known and worsliipped throughout the whole civilised world the 
mere title of “ The Bikd of Paradise !” 

About a month before Easter, telegraplis announced her arrival. 
The Admiralty yacht too late. She determined to make her 
first appearance fit the Opera ; and not only the young Duke, b|Ut 
even a far more exalted personagq, was disappointed in the sublirae 
idea of anticii)ating the public opiiiiom by a private concert. She 
was to appear, for the first time, on Tuesday; — the House of Com- 
mons adjourned. 

The cp^tain is dmwn up, and ^le house is crowded. Every- 
body ig there who is anyb'ody. Protocoli, looking as full of fa^e 
as if the French were again on the Danube; Macaroni, as full (^f 
himself as if^lo other being were engrossing universal attention. 
The Premier appears far more anxious than he does at Council; 
and the Duke of Burlington arranges his fan-like screen with afi 
agitation which, for ^moment, makes him forget his unrivalled 
nonchalance. Even Lad/ Bloomerly is in suspense ; and even 
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Charles Annesley’s heart beats. But, ah I (or rather, bah !) ^ 
enthusiasm of Lady de Courcy ! Even the very young Guards- 
man, who paid her Ladyship for her ivory franks by his idle pre- 
sence, — even he must have felt, callous as those very young 
Ghiardsmen are. 

Will that bore of a tenor ever finish that provoking Aria, that 
we have heard so often ? How drawlingly he drags on his dull, 
deafetaing 

h 

EcbOLAl 

Have you seen the primal dew, ere the sun has lipped the pearl ? 
Havi you seen a summer fly, with tinted wings of shifting light, 
glance in the liquid noontide air ? Have you marked a shooting 
star, or watched a young gazelle at play ? Tlien you have seen 
nothing frp^her, nothing brighter, nothing wilder, nothing lighter, 
than the ^irl who stands before you ! 

She was infinitely, small, fair, and bright. Her black hair was 
braided in Madonnas over a brow like ivory ; a deep pure pink 
spot gave lustre to each cheek. Her features were delicate fieyond 
a dream ! her nose quite straight, with a nostril which would have 
made you crazy, if you had not already been struck with idiotcy, 
by gazing on her mouth. She a singer ! Impossible ! She can- 
not speak. And now we look again, she must sing with her eyes, 
they are so large and lustrous ! 

The Bird of Paradise curtsied, as if she shrunk under the over- 
whelming greeting, and crossed her breast with arms that gleamed 
like moonbeams, and hftn^ls tliat guttered like stars. This gave 
time^ the cognoscenti to remark her costume, which was ravish- 
ing, and to try to see her feet ; but they were too small. At la«t 
Lord Squib announced, that he had discovered them by a new 
ghisn, and described them as a couple of diamond-claws most ex- 
quisitely finished. 

She moved her head with a faint smile, as if 'she distrusted her 
powers, and feared the assembly would be disappointed, and then 
she shot forth H note, which thrilled through every heart, and 
nearly cracked the chandelier.^ Even Lady Fitz-pompey said 
“ Brava ! ” 

Ap she proceeded, the audience grew quite frantic. It was 
agreed on all hands, that miracles had recommenced. EpcIi air 
was only sung to call forth fresh exclamations of “ Miracolo ! ” and 
encores were as unmerciful as an usurper. 

'Amid all this rapture, the young; Duke was not silent. His box 
y^as on the stage; and ever and anon, the syyen shot a glance 
^hich seemed to teU him, that he was marked out amid this bril- 
liant multitude. Each round of applause, each roar of ravished 
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•enseg, only added a more fearfnl action to the wild pnrpoaes whkdi 
began to flit about bis Grace’s mind. His imagination was touched, 
fiis old passion to be distinguished returned in full force. This 
creature was strange, mysterious, celebrated. Her beauty, her 
accomplishments, were as singular and as rare as her destiny and 
her fame. His reverie absolutely raged : it was only disturbed by 
her repeated notice, and his returned acknowledgments. He arose 
in a state of mad excitation, — once more the slave, or the victim, 
of his intoxicated vanity. He hurried behind the scenes. He 
congratulated her on her success, her genius, and her beauty ; and, 
to be brief, within a week of her arrival in our metropolis, the 
Bird of Paradise was fairly caged in the Alhambra. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Hitherto the Duke of St. James had been a very celebrated 
personage ; but his fame had been confined to the two thousand 
Brahmins who constitute the World. His patronage of the Sig- 
nora extended his celebrity in a manner wliich he had not antici- 
pated; and he became also the hero of the ten, or twelve, or fifteen 
millions of Pariahs, for whose existence philosophers have hitherto 
failed to adduce a satisfactory cause. 

The Duke of St. James was now, in the most comprehensive sense 
of the phrase, a Public Character. Some choice spirits took the 
hint from the public feelings, end determined to dine on the public 
Cjjjriosity. A Sunday journ^ was immediately established. , Of 
this epic, our Duke was the hero. His manners, his sayings, his 
adventures, regularly regaled, on each holy day, the Protesitaut 
population of this Protestant empire, who in Prance or Italy, or 
even Germany, faint at the sight of a peasantry testifying their 
gratitude foi^ a day of rest, by a. dance or a tune. “ Sketches of 
the Alhambra,” ‘‘ Soupers, in the Regent’s ParkJ^ “ The 
of the Caliph,” “The Bird-cage,” &c. &c. &c., were dulV im- 
pounced, and duly devouriid. Thfs journal being solely devoted to 
the illustration of tUb life of a single and a private individual! was 
appropriately entitled “The Universe.” Its contributors were 
eminently successful. Their pure inventions, and impure detaijls, 
were accepted as the most delicate truth; and their ferocious 
familiarity with persons with whom they were totally unacquainted 
dbmonstrated, at t^e same time, their knowledge both of the fornls 
. and the personages of polite society. 

At the first announcement of this hebdomadal, his Grace was a 
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little annoyed, and “ Nodes Ilautevillienses^* made liim fear trea- 
son ; but when he had read a number, he entirely acquitted any per- 
son of a breach'of confidence. On the whole, he was amused. A 
variety of ladies, in time, were introduced, with many of whom the 
Duke had scarcely interchanged a bow ; but the respectable editor 
was not up to Lady Afy. 

If his Grace, however, were soon reconciled to this not very 
agreeable notoriety, and consoled himself under the activity of his 
libellers, by the ccgiivictioii that their prolusions did not even 
amount to a caricature, he was less easily satisfied with an- 
other performance which speedily advanced its claims to public 
notiejp. ^ 4. 

xiiiere is an unavoidable reaction in all , human affairs. The 
Duke of St. James had been so successfully attacked, that it be- 
came worth, wliile successfully to defend him, aiid another Sunday 
jjaptW appeared, the object of which w'as to maintain the silver side 
of the sliield. «IIere everything was conleur de rose. One week,^ 
the Duke saved a poor man from the Serpentine ; another, a poor 
woman from starvation ; now an orphan was grateful ; add now 
Miss Zouch, impelled by her necessity, and his reputation, ad- 
dressed him a column and, a half, quite heart-rending. Parents 
with nine children ; nine children without parents ; clergymen 
most improperly unbeneficed; officers most w’ickedly reduced; 
widows of younger sons of quality sacrificed to the Colonies; 
sisters of literary men sacrificed to national works, which required 
his patronage to appear ; daughters who had known better days, 
but I somehow or other had not been so well acquainted with 
their parents; all advanced withSijiultiiJied petitions, and that 
hackneyed, heartless air of misery which denotes the Mumper. 
His Grace was infinitely annoyed, and scarcely compensated tfor 
the jnconvenience by tlie prettiest little creature in the world, who ' 
one day forced herself into his presence t6 solicit the honour of 
dedicating to him her poems. • ‘ 

He had enough upon his hands, so^ he wrote her a cheque, and 
with a courtesy^hich must Jiave made this Sappho quite desperate 
put her out of the room. 

Wg forgot to sny, that the liame of ^the new journal was the 
“ New World.” The new world is not quite s«/ big as the universe, 
but then it is as large as all the other’quarters of the glqbe to- 
gether. The worst of this business was, the Universe protested 
that the Duke of St. James, like a second Canning, had called" 
this New World into existence, which was too bad, because, in 
ttuth, he deprecated its discovery scarcely less than the Venetians. 

Having thus managed, in the course of a few weeks, to achieve 
the reputation of an unrivalled r9u6, 6ur hero one night betook 
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liimaelf to Almack’s, a place where his visits, this season, were both 
shorter and less frequent. 

Many an anxious mother grazed upon him, as he passed, with an 
eye which longfcd to pierce futurity; many an ag:itiited maiden 
looked exquisitely unembarrassed, while her fluttering^ memory 
feasted on the sweet thoiiglit that, at any rate, another had not 
captured this unrivalled prize. Perhaps she might be the Anson 
to fall upon this galleon. It waa worth a long qruise, and even 
a chance of a shipwreck. 

He danced with Lady Aphrodite, because since the affiiir of the 
Signora, he was most punctilious in his attentions to her, particu- 
larly in public. That aftair, of course, she passed over in silence, 
though it was bitter. * She, however, had had sufficient experience 
of man to feel that remonstrance is a last resource, and usually an 
inefleclual one. It was something that her rival — iMut that her 
Ladyship dignified the bird by that title — it was something, that 
she was not her equal, that she was not one with whom she could 
be put 411 painful and constant collision. She fined to consider it a 
freak, to believe only half she heard, and to indulge the fai icy, 
that it was a toy which would soon tire. As for Sir Lucius, he 
saw notliing in this adventure, or indeed in the Alhambra sysi 
at all, which militated against his ulterior views. No one n/jore 
constantly officiated at the ducal orgies than himself, both beci^juse 
he wjvs devoted to self-gratification, and because he liked eve to 
have his prot 6 g 6 in sight, lie studiously prevented any oiher 
individual from becoming the Petronius of the circle. His t|jeep 
experience also taifght him, that with ■a person of the yojung 
Duke's temper, the mode of life which he was now leading Iwas 
eiJIictly the one which not only would insure, but even hurrylthe 
catastrophe his faithiul friend so eagerly desired. His pleasures, 
as Sir Lucius knew, would soon pall ; for he easily perceived that 
the Duke was not heartless enough for a rou 6 . When thorough 
satiety is felt, young men are in the cue for desperate deeds. 
Looking upon happiness as a dfeam, or a prize which, in lifas 
lottery, they have missed — worn, hipped, dissatisfied, *and desperate^ 
they often hurry on a result which they disapprove, merely to 
close a miserable career, dr to brave the society with which they 
cannot sylnpathise. 

The*Duke, however, wasmot yet sated. As after a feast, whejti 
we have desprjfched a quantity of wine, there sometimes, as it were, 
arises a second lappetite, unnatural to be sure, but* very keen ; si, 
in^ a career of dissipation, ^hen* our passion for pleasure appears- 
to be exhausted, the fatal fancy of man, like a wearied hare^will 
take a new turn, throw 0$ the hell-hounds of ennui, and course 
again with renewed vigour. 


8 
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And to*uight tlie Duke of St. James was, a& he had been for 
some wffeks, all lifp, and fire, and excitement; and his eye was 
even now wandering round the room, in quest of some con- 
summate spirit, whom ho might summon to his Saracenic 
Paradise. 

A consummate spirit his eye lighted on. There stood May 
Dacre. He gasped for breath. He turned pale. It was only 
for' a moment, and his emotion was unperceived. There she stood, 
beautiful as when she first glanced before him ; — there she stood, 
with) all her imperial graces ; .and all surrounding splendour 
seeiicd to fade aw'ay before her dazzling presence, like mournful 
spirits of a dower world before a radiant creature of the sky.' 

{3ie was speaking with her sunlight sinile^to a young man, 
whc|se appearance attracted his notice. He was dressed entirely 
in lilack, ^.^tlier short, but slenderly made ; sallow, but clear, with 
long black curls, and a Murillo fatjc, and looked altogether like 
a ybuiig Jesuit, or a Venetian official by Giorgone or Titian. IM 
countenance was reserved, and liis manner not very easy : ^^yet, on 
the whole, his face indicated intellect, and his figure blood. The 
features haunted the Duke’s memory. He had met this person 
before. There are some ‘ countenances, which, when once seen, 
cai^ never be forgotten, and the youug man owned one of these. 
Th-^ Duke recalled him to his memory with a pang. 

Our hero — let him still be ours, for he is rather desolate, and 
he requires the hacking of his friends — our hero behaved pretty 
well. He seized the first favourable opportunity to catch Miss 
Diijli’e’s eye, and was* grateful f^r her, bow. Emboldened, he 
accistod her, and asked after Mr. Dacre. She was very courteous, 
biiti; amazingly unembarrassed. Her calmness, however, piqu 3 d 
him sufficiently to allow him to rally. He wivi tolerably easy,'' and 
talked of calling. Their conversation lasted,, only for a few minutes, 
and was fortunately terminated without his withdrawal, which 
would have been awkward. The young man, whom we have 
noticed, came up to claim her hand.* 

“ Arundel Dacre, or my eyes deceive me,” said the young Duke. 
“1 always consider an old Etonian a friend, and therefore I 
address you without ceremony.” 

The young man accepted, but not ,witli great readiness, the 
offered hand. He blushed, and spoke, but in a hesitathig and 
husky voice. Then he cleared bis throat, and spoke again, hut 
not much more to the pui'pose. Then he looked to his partner, 
•whose eyes were on the ground, and rose as he endeavoured to 
catch them. For a mpment he was silent again ; then he bowed 
aliglitly to Miss D$fCa^e, and solemnly the Dukc^ and then he 
carried off his cousin. 
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^Poor Pacre!" said the Duke; “he always had the worst 
manuer in the world. Not in tlie least changed/’ 

His Graee wandered into the tea-room. A knot of dandies were 
in deep oonverse. He heard his own name, and that of the Duke 
of Burlington; then came “Doncaster Beauty” — “Don’t you 
know?” — “Oh! yes,” — ^‘All quite mad,” &e. &c. &c. As he 
passed, he was invited in different ways to join this coterie of his 
admirers, but lie declined the honour, and passed them with that 
icy hauteur which he could assume, and which, judiciously used, 
contributed not a little to his popularity. • 

He could not conquer his depression; and altliough it was 
fidhreely past midnight, be determined to disappear* Fortunately 
his carriage was waitmg. He was at a loss what to do with 1 imself. 
He dreaded even to be alone. The Signora was at a priva te con- 
cert, and she was the last person whom, at this moment, hi t cared 
to see. His low spirits rapidly increased. He^bf^terribly ncl* 
voiLS, and felt perfectly miserable. At last, he df-ove to White’s. 

The House had just broke up, and the.political memb(TS had 
just entered, and in clusters, some standing, and some yawning, 
some stretching their arms, and some stretching their le| s, pre- 
sented symptoms of an escape from boredom. Among others, 
round the lire, was a young man dressed in a rough great i loat all 
cords and sables, with his liat bent aside, a shawl tied roi nd his 
neck with great boldness, and a huge oaken staff clenched in his 
left hand. With the other he held the Courier, and reviewed 
with a critical eye the report of the speech which he had made 
that afternoon. This^was Lord Darrell. ' 

We have always considered the talents of younger brotliers as 
an unanswerable argument in favour of a Providence. ^Lord jDarrell 
{^as the younger son of the Earl of Daiieyford, and had been 
educated for a diplomatist. A report some two years ajgo had 
been very current, that his elder brother, then Lord Darrell, wai^ 
against the consent of his family, about to be favoured with tlie 
hand of 'drs. Dallington .Verje. Certain it is, he was a^ery de- 
iced admirer of that lady. Of tliat lady, however, a less favoured 
rival chose one day to say that which staggered the romance uf 
the impassioned youth* In a*moment of rashness, impellejd hj' 
sacred feelings. It* is reported, at^ least, for the whole is a mystery^ 
he i:ommunicated what he had heard with horror to the mistteeas 
of his destinies. Whatever took place, certain it is XiOrd Darrell 
ehaUengeS the indecorous speaker, and was* shot through ibe 
heart. The affair made a great sensation, and the Dadey^ds 
and their con^petions said 'bitter things of Mrs. Dallingto^ 'and 
talked much of rash youth and subtle women of >^sereeter yeara, 
wd passions shamefulTy inflamed, and purposes widcedly i^ged 
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on. We say nothing of all this ; nor will we dwell upon it. Mrs. 
Dallington Vcre assuredly was no slight sufferer. But she 
conquered the cabal that was formed against her, for the dandies 
were her friends, and gallantly supported her through a trial under 
which some women would have sunk. As it was, at the end of 
the season she did travel, hut all is now forgotten; and Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, again contains, at the moment of our 
story, its brightest ornament. 

The present Ldrd Parrell gave up all idea of being an ambas- 
sador, but he was Uever; and though he hurried to gratify a taste 
for pleasure which before had been too much mortified, he could 
not relinquish, the ambitious prospects with which he had, during 
the greater part of his life, consoled himself for his cadetship. He 
piqued himself upon being, at the same time, a dandy and a states- 
man. lie sgokc in the House, and not without effect. He was 
"?Jhe of those who make themselves masters of all the great questions, 
that is to say, Vho read a great many reviews and newspapers, 
and are full of others’ thoughts, without ever having thojight 
themselves. He particularly prided himself upon having made 
his way into the Alhambra set. He was the only man of business 
among them. The Duke liked hina,— for it is agreeable to be 
courtdd by those who are themselves considered. 

Lord Darrell was a great favourite with the women. They 
like a little intellect. He talked fluently on all subjects. He was 
what is called “ a talented young man.” Then ho had mind, and 
soul, and all that. The miracles of creation have long agreed 
that body without soul will .not do; ^nd evpn a coxcomb in these 
days must be original, or he is a bore. No longer is such a 
character thq mere creation of his tailor and his perfumer. Lord c 
Darrell was an avowed admirer of Lady CaroMne St. Maurice, 
and a. great favourite with her parents, who both considered him 
an oracle on the subjects which respectively iiitprestcd them. 
You might dine at Fitz-pompey House, and hear his name quoted 
at both ends of the table ; by the host, upon the state of Europe, 
and Iby the hostess upon the- state of the season. Had it At 
been for the young Duke, nothing would have given Lady Fitz- 
‘pompey greater pleasure than to have received him as a son-in- 
law, but, as it was, he was only kept in store for the second string 
to Cupid’s bow. . t 

Lord Darrell had just quitted the House in a costume which, 
though rough, was^iot leso studied than the finished ani elaborate 
toilet which, in the course of an Jipur, he will exhibit in the 
enchanted halls of Ah^k’s. There lie will figure to the last, 
the most active and tk^ most remarked; and though after these 
sebnAiued exertions, he will not gain his couch perhaps till seven; 
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our Lord of the Treasury, — ^for he is one, — will resume his official 
duties at an earlier hour than any functionary in the kingdom. 

Yet our friend is a little annoyed now. Wliat is the matter ? 
He dilates to his uncle. Lord Seymour Temple, a greyheaded 
placeman, on the profligacy of the press. What is this ? The 
Virgilian line our orator introduced so felicitously is omitted. 
He panegyrizes the Mirror of Parliament, where he has no doubt 
the mififeing verse will appear. The quotation was new' — “ Timm 
'Danaos'* 

Lord Seymour Temple begins a long story about Fox and 
General Fitzpatrick. This is a signal for a general retreati; and 
the^ bore, as Sir Boyle Roche would say, like the* last r<|)se of 
summer, remams. talking to himself. ' 


CHAPTER V. 

Aiujndel Dacre was the only cliild of Mr. Dacre^s oulyj and 
deceased brother, and the heir to the whole of the Dacre [pro- 
perty. His father, a man of violent passions, had married early 
in life, against tlie approbation of his family, and had revolted 
from the Catholic communion. The elder brother, however mor- 
' tified by this groat deed, which passion had prompted, and not 
conscience, had exerted his best offices to mollify their exasperated 
father, and to reconcile the sir# to the son. But he had exerted 
them ineflcctually ; and, as is not unusual, found, after much , har- 
rowing anxiety and deep sufiering, that he was not even rccom- 
. pensed for his exertions and his sympathy, by the gratitude of his 
brother. The younger Hacrc was not one of those minds w'llose 
rashness and impetuosity are counterbalanced, or rather compen- 
sated, by a generous candq^jr and an amiable remorse. He was 
headstrong, %iit he was obstinate : he was ardent, but he was 
sullcb : he was unwary, but he was suspicious. Every one who 
opposed him was his enemy : all who combined for his preserva- 
tion were coiispiratq^'s. His father, whose feelings he had out- 
raged, aftd never attempted to sooflie, was a tyrant ; his' bro their, 
who wfts devoted to his interests, was a traitor. 

. These wer^ his living and his dying thoughts. While he ex- 
isted, he was one of those men, who, because they have been 
imprudent, think themselves pufortunate, and mistake Uieir dia»' 
eased mind for an«implacable destfny. Wh^ he died, his death- 
bed was consoled by the reflection, that his persecutors might at 
last* feel some compunction ; and he quitted the world without 
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because he flattered himself that his departure would cos4 
them one. 

Hk father, who died before him,, had left liim no fortune^Tand 
eren had not provided for his wife or child. His brother made 
ariother ineffectual attempt to accomplish a reconciliaition ; but hk 
proffers of love and fortune were alike scorned, and himself in- 
sulted; and Arundel Dacre seemed to gloat on the idea, that 
he was an outcas| and a beggar. 

Yet even this sjjrange being had hk warm feelings. He adored 
his wife, particularly because hk father had disowned her. He 
had a friend whom he idolised, and who, treating his occasional 
coi*ds«t as a* species of insanity, had never deserted him. Thk 
friend had been his college companion, and, in the odd chapter of 
circumstances, had become a powerful political character. Dacre 
.evas a man ^ents, and his friend took care that he should have 
an oj»portunifcy/^f displaying them. He was brought into Parlia- 
ment, and animated by the desire, as he thought, of triumphing 
over his fiimily, lie eierted himself with success. But his ii^ifernal 
temper spoiled all. Ilis active quarrels, and his noisy brawls, 
were even more endurable tlian his sullen suspicions, liis dark 
hintfii, and his silent ^hato.*' He was always offended, and always 
^enlding. Such a man could never succeed as a politician, — a 
eharfcter who, of all others, must learn to endure, to forget, and 
to forgive. He was soon universally shunned ; but his first friend 
was faithful, though bitterly tried, and Dacre retired from public 
Kfe qn a pension. 

His wife had died, and*during tlio latter years of his life, almost 
his only companion was his son. He concentrated on this being 
all that ardent affection, which, had he diffused among his fellow- 
creatures, might have ensured bis happiness mnd his prosperity. 
Yef even sometimes he would look in his child^s face with an 
anxious air, as if he read incubating treasour and then press 
him to his bosom with unusual fervour, as if he would stifle the 
idea, which alone was madness. * 

This child was educated in an hereditary hate of the Dacre 
family. His uncle was daily painted as a tyrant, whom he classed 
in his young mind with Phalark or Dionysius.^ There was nothing 
that he felt keener than hk falfher’s wrongs, and notliing which he 
believed more certain than his unck’s wickedness. He arrlyed at 
his thirteenth year, when hk father died, and be was to be con- 
signed to the care of that uncle. 

• Arundel Dacre had left Itk son as a legacy to hk friend; but 
that friend was a man of the world ; and when the elder brother 
act only expressed hk willingness to , maintain the orplian, but 
#ren hk desire to educate and adopt him as hk son, he cheerfully 
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resided all his claims to the forlorn boj, and felt that, by con- 
signing him to his uncle, he had most religiously discharged the 
trust of his confiding friend. 

The nephew arrived at Castle Dacre with a heart equally divided 
between misery and hatred. It seemed to him that a fate more 
forlorn tlrnn his had seldom been, awarded to mortal. Although 
he found his uncle so diametrically opposite to all that his misled 
imagination had painted him; although he was treated with a 
kindness and indulgence, which tried to compensate for their too 
long estranged aflfections, Arundel Dacre could never conquer 
the impressions of his boyhood ; and had it not been for his cousin, 
Maj^, a creature of whom he had not heard, and of whom no dis- 
torted image had therefore haunted his disturbed imaginatijm, — 
had it not been for this beautiful girl, who greeted him 'with 
affi clion which warmed and won his heart, so morbW wer^ his 
feelings, that he would in all probability have pnWtTaway under 
the roof which he should have looked upon as his oWn. 

Ilis departure for Eton was a relief. As ly? grew up, although 
his knowledge of life and man had long taught him the fallacy of 
his early feelings; and although he now yielded a tear ofipity^ 
rather than of indignation, to the adored manes of his father, his 
peculiar temper and his first education never allowed him entirely 
to emaiRpate himself from his hereditary feelings. liis charLcter 
was combined of many and even of contrary qualities. 

Ilis talents w^ere great, b»:t his want of confidence made them 
more doubtful to himself than to the world ; yet, at times, in his 
solitary rausings, he perhaps even exaggerated his powers. He 
was proud, and yet worldly. He never forgot that he was a Dacre ; 
l^t he desired to be the architect of his own fortune ; and his very 
lovb of independence made Jiim, at an early period, meditate on 
the means of managing mankind. He was reserved and coljd, for 
his imagination required much ; yet he panted for a confidante, and 
was one of those youths with whom friendship is a })assion. To 
conclude, he* was a Protestant among Catholics ; and although this 
circumstance, inasmuch as it assisted* him in the views which he 
had early indulged, was not an ungracious one, he felt that, till he 
was distinguished, it haddesscued his consideration, since he could 
not count mpon the Sympathy of hcf editary connections and ancient 
party .• Altogether, he was one who, with the consciousness of 
ancient blood, the certainty of future fortune, fine talents, great 
'accomplishments, and not slight personal advantages, was unhappy. 
Yet, although not of a sanguine temper, and occasionally delivered 
to the darkest spleen, liis intense ambition sustained him, and He 
lived on the hope, and sometimes^ on the conviction, that a bright 
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era would, some day, console him for the bitterness of his past 
and present life. 

At school and at college he equally distinguished himself, and 
was everywhere respected and often regarded : yet he had never 
found that friend on whom his fincy had often busied itself, and 
which one whose alternations of feeling were so violent, peremp- 
torily required. His uncle and himself viewed each other with 
mutual respect and regard, but confidence did not exist between 
them. Mr. Dacre,, in spite of his long and constant efforts, 
despaired of raising in the breast of his nephew the flame of filial 
love ; and luul it not been for his daughter, who was the only per- 
son in the world to whom Arundel ever opened his mind, aiubwho 
could, consequently, throw some light upon his wants and wishes, 
it would not have been in his power to evince tb his nephew, that 
this |disapppintnicnt had not affected his uncle's feelings in his 
'favour. 

When his education was completed, Mr. Dacre had wished him 
to take up his residence in Yorkshire, and, in every sense, to act 
as his son, as he was his successor. But Arundel declint*d this 
proposition, lie obtained from his father's old political connection 
the appointment of attache' to a foreign embassy, and he remained 
on the Continent, witli the exception of a yearly visit to York- 
shire; three or four years. But his views were not in itk diplo- 
niati(j line, and*this ap[)ointmcnt only served as a political school 
until j he could enter Parliament. May Dacre had wormed from 
him pis secret, and worked with energy in his cause. An oppor- 
tunity appeared to offer itself, and, under the patronage of a 
Catholic nobleman, he was to appear as a candidate for an open 
borough. It was on this business that he had returned to Eng- 
land. 
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CHA^PTER VI. 

We Will go and raalce a morning call. ^The garish light of day, 
tliat never suits a chamber, was broken by a muslin 'Veil, which 
sent its softened twilight through a room of moderate dimensions 
blit of ])rincely decoration, and which opened into a conservatory. 
The choice saloon was hung with rose-coloured silk, which diffused 
a delicate tint over the inlaid and costly cabinets. It was crow led 
with tables, covered with bijouterie. Appareiilly^ however, a road 
had been cut through the furniture, by which you might wind your 
way,up to the divinity of the temple. A ravishing perfume, which 
was ever changing, wandered through the apartment. * Now a vio- 
let breeze made you poetical ; now a rosy gale called you to love. 
And ever and anon the strange but thrilling breatli of some rare 
exotic summoned you, like an angel, to opening^')/!*^,. All was 
still and sweet, save that a fountain made you, as^it were, ni )re 
conscious of silence — save that the song of birds made you, as it 
were, tnorc sensible of sweetness. 

Upon a couch, her small head resting upon an arm covered with 
bracelets, wdiich blazed like a Soldaii\s treasure, reclined Mrs. Dal- 
lington Vcrc. 

She i§ in thought. Is her abstracted eye fixed in admiration 
upon that twinkling foot which, clothed in its Russian slipper^ 
looks like a serpent’s tongue, small, red, and pointed ; or does a 
more serious feeling than self-admiration inspire this musing? 
Ah ! a cloud courses over that pellucid brow. ’Tis gone, but it 
frowned like the harbinger cf a storm*. Again! A small but 
blood-red blush rises into tliat clear check. It was momentary, 
tut its deep colour indicated that it came from the heart. Her eye 
lights up with a wild and glittering tire, but the flash vanishes into 
darkness, and gloom follow^s the unnatural light. She clasps ‘her 
hands; she rises from an uneasy seat, though supported by a 
thousand pillows, and she paces the conservatory, 

A guest is announced. It is Sir Lucius Grafton. 

He salutes her with that studied courtesy, which shows they are 
only friends, but which, when muintained between intimate ac- 
quaintance, sometimes makes wicked people suspect, that they 
once jperhaps were more.* She resumes her scat, and he throws 
himself into an easy chair which is opposite. 

‘‘ Your nate I this moment received, Bertha, and I am here. 
You perceive that my iidelity is as remarkable as ever.” 

. “We had a gay meeting last* night.” 

“Very much iso. So, Lady/Araminta has at last shown 
mercy.” 
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“ I cannot believe it.** 

" I have just had a note from Challoncr, preliminary, I suppose, 
to my trusteeship. You are not the only person who hold my 
talents for business in high esteem.” 

“ But BMlingford what will he say?” 

“ That is his affair; and as he never, to my knowledge, spake ta 
the purpose, his remarks now, I suppose, are not fated to be much 
more apropos.’* 

" Yet he can say things. We all know ** 

“ Yes, yes, wei all know, but nobody believes. That is the 
motto of the .present day; and the only way to neutralise scandal, 
and to counteract publicity.” 

Mrs. Dallington was silent, and looked a little uneasy ; and her 
friend perceiving, that although she had sent to him so urgent a 
billet* she djd not communicate, expressed a little surprise. 

“ But yo(f"^ii to sec me, Bertha ?” 

I' do very much, and to speak to you. For these many days, I 
have intended it ; but I do not know how it is, I have postponed 
and postponed our interview. I begin to believe,” she 'ddded, 
looking up with a faint smile, ‘‘ I am half afraid to speak.” 

Good God!” said the Baronet, really alarmed, “you are in no 
trouble ! ” 

- “ ph, no 1 make yourself easy. Trouble — ^trouble ! Ifo — ^no ! 

I am not exactly in trouble. I am not in debt ; I am not in a 
scrape; but — ^but — ^but I am in something — something worse, i 
perhaps — I am in love.” 

The Baronet looked puzxled. lie did not for a moment suspect 
himself to be the hero ; ybt, althou^l^ their mutual confidence was 
illimitable, he did not exactly see why, in the present instancy, 
there had been such urgency to impart an event not altogether 
either unnatural or miraculous. 

“In love!” said Sir Lucius; “a very proper situation for the 
prettiest woman in London. Everybody is in love with you ; and 
I heartily rejoice that some one of our favoured sex is about to 
avenge our sufferings.” 

^ Point de moquerie, Lucy I I am very miserable.” 

" Dear little pigeon, what is the matter 

“Ah I me!” 

“ Speak, speak,” said he, m a gay tone; “ you were not made 
for sighs, but smiles. Begin 

“Well, then — ^the young Duke 

“The devil!” said Sir Lucius, alarmed. 

“Oh! no! make yourself easy,” said Mrs, DalHngton, smiling; 

^ no counterplot, I assure you, ai/though really you do not deserve 
to succeed,” 
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^ Then, wlio is it ?" eagerly asked Sir Lucms. 

You will not let me speak. The young Duke 

** Damn the Duke 

** How impatient you are, Lucy ! I must begin with the be- 
ginning. Well, the young Duke has something to do with it.’* 
Pray be explicit.** 

^ In a word, then,** said Mrs. Dallington, in a low voice, but with 
an expression of earnestness which Sir Lucius had never before 
remarked, I am in love, desperately in love, with one whom 
hitherto, in accordance with your wishes, I have been driving into 
the arms of another. Our views, our interests are opposite ; but 
I wisli to act fairly, if possible, — wish to reconcile them ; and it 
is for this purpose that I have summoned you this morning.** 
Arundel Dacre ! ** said Sir Lucius quietly, and he rapped his 
cane on his boot. The blood-red spot again rose iq his c<Hn- 
paii ion’s check. 

There was silence for a moment. Sir Lucius woiAd not disturb 
it, andJVIrs. Dallington again spoke. ^ 

** St. James and the little Dacre have again met. You have 
my secret. I do not ask your — ^which I might at another time — I 
do not ask your good services with Arundel; but you cannot 
expect pae to work against myself. Depend, then, no longer on 
my influence with May Dacre; for to be explicit, as we have 
always been, most heartily should I rejoice to see her a duchess.** 

* “ The point, Bertha,** said Sir Lucius, very quietly, “ is not that 

I can no longer count upon you as an ally : but I must, I perceive, 
reckon you an opponent.'* ^ 

‘‘Cannot we prevent thb?” asked Mrs. Dallington with 
energy. 

“ I see no altemr^tive,** said Sir Lucius, shaking his head with 
great unconcern. “ Time will prove who will have to congrati^e 
the other.** , 

My friend,” said Mrs. Dallington, wiiii briskness and decision, 
^ no affectation between us. Drop this assumed unconcern. You 
know — ^you know well, that no incident could occur to you at this 
moment more mortifying than the one I have communicated, 
which deranges your plans, and |>robably may destroy your views. 
You cdunot misconceive my motives in making this, not very 
igrelablc, communication. I might have pursued my object 
, whhoTit your knowledge and permission. In a w^ord, I might have 
betrayed you. But with me, every consideration hai yielded to 
fipieudship. I cannot forget how often, and liow saccessfolly, wa 
have combined. ,1 should grieve. to tsee our anctent and gloriottf 
alliance annulled. 1 am yet in Impes that we may both obtain our 
oll^eeta through its stedidm.” 
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" I am not aware,” said Sir Lucius, with more feeling, that I 
lir.ve given you any cause to complain of my want of candour. 
We are in a difficult position. I have nothing to suggest, but I 
am ready to listen. You know liow ready I am to adopt all your 
suggestions ; and I know how seldom you have wanted an ex- 
pedient.” 

The little Dacre, then, must not marry her cousin : but we 
cannot flatter ourselves that such a girl will not want to marry 
some one : — I haver a conviction that this is her decisive season. 
She must be Occupied. In a word, Lucy, some one must be 
found.” 

The Baronet started from his chair, and nearly knocked down a 
table. 

“ Confound your tables, Bertha,” said he, in a pettish tone, “ I 
can never consu lt in a room full of tables.” lie walked into the 
conservato?j7^hd she followed him. He seemed plunged in 
thought. They were again silent. Suddenly he seized her hand, 
and led her back to, the sofa, on which they both sat down, ^ 

“ My dear friend,” he said, in a tone of agitated solemnity, I 
will conceal no longer from you what I have sometimes endeavoured 
to conceal from myself,— «-! love that girl to distraction.” 

« You ! ” 

“ Yes ! to distraction. Ever since we first met, her image has 
haunted me. I endeavoured to crush a feeling, which promised 
only to plunge me into anxiety, and to distract my attention from' 
my important objects ; but in vain, in vain. Her unexpected ap- 
pearance yesterday has rpvived my^passion with tri])le fervour. I 
have passed a sleepless night, and rke with the determination to 
obtain her.” c 

“ You know your own power, Lucius;' better perhaps tliaii l‘do, 
or the world. We rank it high—none highe;*-— yet nevertheless, I 
look upon this declaration as insanity.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and pressed it with delicate 
warmth, and summoned his most, insinuating tone. *^With your 
aid, Bertha, I should not despair!” 

“ Lucy, I am your friend, perhaps your best friend,— -but these 
Dacres. Would it were any one but a Pacre ! No, no, this can-* 
not be.” 

Bertha, you know me better than tlie world— I am a rou6; 
and you— are my friend; but, believe me, I am not ^ite so vain 
ns to indulge for 8 moment in the idea, that May Dacre should be 
aught to me but what all might approve, and all might honour. 
Yes, I intend her for my wife.” , 

“ Your wife! You are, indeed) premature.” 

‘‘ Not quite so premature as you perhaps imagine. Know, then, 
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that the great point is on the eve of achievement. Urged by 
the information which she thinks she unconsciously obtains from 
Lachen, and harrowed by the idea that I am about to tear her from 
England, she has appealed to the Duke in a manner to which they 
were both unused. Hitherto, her docile temper has not permitted 
her to abuse her empire. Now, she exerts her power with an 
energy to which he believed her a stranger. He is staggered by 
his situation. He at the same time repents having so rashly en- 
gaged the feelings of a woman, and is flattered tliat he is so loved. 
They have more than once consulted upon the expediency of an 
elopement.” 

This is good ^>ews.” 

‘‘ 0 ! Bertha, you must feel like me, before you can estimate it. 
Yes I ” he clenched his fist with horrible energy, — “ there is no hell 
like a detested wife 1 ” 

They were again silent ; but when she thought that* ms emotion 
had subsided, she again recalled their consideration to the object of 
their interview. 

“ You*play a bold game, indeed; but it shall not fail from any 
deficiency on my part. But how arc we to proceed at present ? 
Who is to interest the feelings of the little^Dacre at once ? ” 

Who but her future husband ? What I want you to do is this^ 
— ^we shall call ; but prepare the house to receive us not only as 
acquaintances, but as desirable intimates. You know what to say. 
1 have an idea, that the divine creature entertains no very unfa- 
vourable opinion of your obedient slave ; and with her temper, I 
care not for what she will not probably hea^— the passing opinion 
of a third person. I stand at present, thanks to Afy, very high 
witl^. the public ; and you know, although my life has not the least 
altered, that my indiscretions have now a dash of discretion in 
them ; and a reformed rake, as all agree, is the personification of 
morality. Prepare my way with the Dacres, and all will go right. 
And as for this Arundel, 1 know him not ; but you have told me 
enough to make me consider him the most fortunate of men. As 
for love between cousins, I laugh at it. • A glance from you will 
extinguish the feeble fiamc, as a sunbeam does a fire : and for the 
rest, the world does me the hpnour to*believe, that, if Lucius Graf- 
ton be remarkable for ofle thing more than another, it is for the in- 
fluence h^ attains over young' minds. I will* get acquainted with this 
hoy; and, for once, let love be unattended by doubt.” 

Bong was tlitfr counsel. The plans we have hinted at were 
analysed, canvassed, weighed, and finally matured. They parted 
after a long morning, well aware of difficulties which, awaited 
their fulfilment, but also full of hope. • 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

StrcH able and congenial spirits ns Mrs. Dallington Tere and Sir 
Lucius Grafton prosecuted their plans with the success which they 
had a right to anticipate. Lady Aphrodite, who was proud of her 
previous acqimintance, however slight, with the most distinguished 
girl in Londoiij arid eager to improve it, unconsciously assisted their 
operations. Society is so constituted, that it requires no little 
talent, and nb slight energy, to repel the intimacy even of those 
whose acquaintance is evidently not desirable; and there are many 
people in this world mixing, apparently, with great spirit and self- 
esteem, in its concerns, who really owe their constant appearance, 
and occWcttV’l influence, in circles of consideration, to no otlier 
qualities th^n their own callous impudence, and the indolence and 
the irresolution of their victims. They, who at tlie same time have 
no delicacy and no shame, count fearful odds; and, much as is 
murmured about the false estimation of riches, there is little 
doubt that the parvenu as often owes his, or rather her, advance- 
ment in society to her jierseverance, as to her pelf. 

When, therefore, your intimacy is courted by those whose inti- 
macy is an honour, and that, too, with an art which conceals its 
purpose, you often find that you have, and are, a devoted friend, 
really before you have felt sufficient gratitude for the opera-box 
which has been so often lent, the carriage which has been ever at 
hand, the brother who has received such civilities, or the father 
who has been requested to accept some of the very unattainable 
tokay, which he has charmed you by admiring at your own ta^de. 

The manoeuvres and tactics of society ar^ infinitely more' nume- 
rous, and infinitely finer, than those of strategy. Woe betide the 
rash knight, who dashes into the thick of the polished melee with- 
out some slight experience of his barb and his lance 1 Let him look 
to his arms! He will do well not to appear bef;>re his helm be 
plumed with some reptftaiion, however slight. He may be very 
rich, or even very poor. We have seen that answer with a Bcli- 
sarius like air; and more than one •hero without an obolus has 
stumbled upon a fortune, merely from his contempt- cf riches. If 
to figHt, or write, or dress, be above you, why, then, you^can ride, 
or dance, or even skate ; but do not think, as many young gentle- 
men are apt tb believe, that talking will serve youV purpose, lhab 
is the quicksand of your young beginners. All can talk in a public 
assembly, that is to say, all v^an give us exhortations which do not 
move, and arguments which Mo not convince ; but to converse in a 
private assembly is a very different affair, and rare are the charac- 
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ters who can be endured, if they exceed a whisper to their neig^h- 
hours. But though mild and silent, be ever ready with the rapier 
of repartee, and be ever armed with the breastplate of good temper. 
You will infallibly gather laurels, if you add to these the spear of 
sarcasm, and the shield of nonchalance. 

The high style of conversation* where eloquence and philosophy 
emulate each other, where principles are profoundly expounded, 
and felicitously illustrated, all this has ceased. It ceased in this 
country with Johnson and Bui'ke, and it requiipes rf Johnson and a 
Burke for its maintenance. There is no mediocrity in such dis- 
course, — no intermediate character between the sage and the bore. 
The^second style, where men, not things, are the stapli;, but where 
wit, and refinement, and sensibility, invest even personal details 
with intellectual interest, does flourish at present, as it always 
must in a highly civilised society. S. is, or rs^hcr was, a fine 
specimen of this school, and M. and L. are his worthy rivals. This 
stylo is indeed, for the moment, very interesting. * Then comes 
your conversation man, who, we confess, is our*aversion. His talk 
is a thing apart, got up before he enters the company from whose 
conduct it should grow out. He sits in the middle of a large 
table, and, with a brazen voice, bawls oat his anecdotes, about Sir 
Thomas, or Sir Humphry, Lord Blank, or my Lady Blue. Ha is 
incessant, yet not interesting ; ever varying, yet always monoto- 
nous. Even if we are amused, wc are no more grateful for the cn- 
•tertainment, than we arc to the lamp over the table, for the light 
which it universally sheds, and to yield which, it was obtained on 
purpose. We are more gratifiqjl by the alight conversation of one 
who is often silent, but who speaks from his momentary feelings, 
than by all this hullaballoo. Yet this macliine is generally a fa- 
vouHte piece of furniture with tlie hostess. You may catch her 
eye, as he recounts sope adventure of the morning, which prewes 
that he not only^belongs to every club, but goes to them, light up 
with approbation ; and then, when the ladies withdrew, and the 
female senate Meliver their criticism upon the late actors, she will 
observe, with a gratified smile, to hep confidante, that the dinner 
went off well, and that Mr. Bellow was very strong to-day ! 

. All this is horrid, and the whole affair is a delusion. A variety 
of people are brouglit together, who all come as late as possible^ 
and retire as soon, merely to show they have other engagements. 
A dinner is prepared for them, which is hurried over, in order that 
A certain nffmber of dishes should be — ^not tasted, but seen : and 
provided that there is no moment that an absolute silence reigns ; 
provided that, besides the bustlingpf the servants, the clattering 
of the plates and knives, a stray finecdote is told, which, if good^ 
has been heard before, and which, if new, is generally flat ; pro* 
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vided a certain number of certain names of people of considera- 
tion are introduced, by which some stranger, for whom the party 
is often secretly given, may learn the scale of civilisation of which 
he this moment forms a part ; provided the senators do not steal 
out too soon to the House, and their wives to another party, — the 
hostess is congratulated on the success of her entertainment. 

And this glare, and Iieat, and noise — this congeries of individuals 
without sympathy, and dishes M'ithout flavour — this is society ! What 
an effect withoijt a 'cause ! A man must be very green, indeed, to 
stand this for two seasons. One cannot help thinking, that one 
consequence of the increased ilitelligeiicc of the present day will 
be a great ’change in the habits of our intercourse. 

To our talc — we linger. Few who did not know too much of 
Sir Lucius Grafton could refrain from yielding him their regard 
when he to challenge it, and with the Dacres he was soon an 
acknowledge^ favourite. As a new M.P., and hitherto doubtful 
supporter of the Catholic cause, it was grateful to Mr. Dacrc’s 
feelings to find in Mm an ally, and flattering to Mr. Dacrefs judg- 
ment, when that ally ventured to consult him on his friendly opera- 
tions. With Miss Dacre, he was a mild, amiable man, who knew 
the world ; thoroughly gocTd, but void of cant, and owner of a virtue 
not less to be depended on because his passions had once been 
strong, and he had once indulged them. His experience of life 
made him value domestic felicity; because he knew that there was^ 
no other source of happiness which was at once so pure and 
so permanent. But he was not one of those men who consider 
marriage as an extinguisher of aV those feelings and accomplish- 
ments which throw a lustre on exisfence ; and he did not consider 
himself bound, because he had plighted his faith to a beantiiul 
woman, immediately to terminate the very conduct which had in- 
difced her to join him in the sacred and eternal pledge. His gaiety 
still sparkled, his wit still flashed : still he hastened to be foremost 
among the courteous: and still his high and ready gallantry indi- 
cated that he was not prepared to yield the fitting ornament of his 
still blooming youth. A tliousand unobtrusive aud delicate atten- 
tions which the innocent now received from him without a thought, 
save of Lady Aphrodite’s good fortune ;* a thousand gay and sen- 
timental axioms, which proved*iiot only iiow agreeable Tie was, but 
how enchanting he must have been ; a thousand little deeds* which 
struggled to shun the light, and which palpably denv)iistrated that 
the gaiety of his wit; the splendour of his accomplishments, and 
the tenderness of his soul, were ‘only equalled by his unbounded 
generosity and unparalleled goVjd temper,— all these combined had 
made Sir Luicus Grafton, to many, always a delightful, often a 
dangerous, and sometimes a fatal, companion. He was one of 
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those whose candour is deadly. It was when he least endeavoured 
to conceal his character that its hideousness least appeared. Ho 
confessed sometimes so much, that you yielded that pity, which, 
ere the shrived culprit could receive, by some fixtal ' alchymy was 
changed into passion. His smile was a lure, his speech was a 
spell ; but it was when he was silent, and almost gloomy, when 
you caught his serious eye, charged, as it were, with passion, gazing 
on yours, that if you had a guardian sylph you should have in- 
voked its aid : and we pray, if ever you meet the man of whom we 
write, your invocation may not be forgotten, or <)e, what is more 
likely — too late. 

The Dacres, this season, were the subject of univerjuil conversa- 
tion. She was the distinguished beauty, and the dandies all agreed 
that his dinner was worthy of his daughter. Lady Fitz-pompey 
was not behind the welcoming crowd. She was too politic a leader 
not to feel anxious to enlist under her colours a recruit who was so 
calculated to maintain the reputation of her forces. * Fitz-pompey 
House must not lose its character for assembl^g the most distin- 
guishes, the most agreeable, and the most refined, — and May 
Dacre was a divinity who would summon many a crowd to her 
niche in this Pantheon of Fashion. 

If any difficulty were for a moment anticip'.itcd in bringing 
about this arrangement, a fortunate circumstance seemed sufficient 
to remove it. Lord St. Maurice and Arundel Dacre had been ac- 
quainted at Vienna, and though the intimacy was slight, it was 
sweet. St. Maurice had received many favours from the attache^ 
and as he was a man of family and reputation, had been very hajipy 
to greet him on his arrival in, London. Before the Dacres made 
tl\9ir appcarjincc in town for the season, Arundel had been initiated 
in the mysteries of Fitz-pompey' House, and therefore a desire 
from that mansion to cultivate the good graces of his Yorkshire 
relations seemed not only not forced, but extremely natural. So, 
the families met, and, to the surprise of each other, became even 
intimate,— for May Dacre and Lady Caroline soon evinced a mutual 
regard for each other. P^'emale friendships are of rapid growth, 
and in the present instance, when there was nothing on either side 
Tvliich was not loveable, it was quite miraculous, and the friendship> 
particulaidy on the lihrt of Lady Caroline, shot up in one night, 
like a blooming aloe. 

Perhaps there is nothing more lovely than the love of two beau- 
tiful women,*'^ho are not envious of each otheFa charms. How 
delightfully they impart to each other the pattern of a cap, or 
flounce, or frill ! ho^w charmingly thpy entrust some slight, slender 
secret about tinting a flower, or nesting a purse ! Now, one leans 
over the other, and guides her inexperienced hand, as it moves in 
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the mysteries of some novel work, and then the oilier looks 
with an eye beaming witli devotion ; and then again the first leans 
down a little lower, and gently presses her aromatic lips upon her 
friend's polished forehead. These are sights which we quiet men, 
who, like “ small Jack Horner," know where to take up a safe posi- 
tion, occasionally enjoy, but which your noisy fellows, who think 
that women never want to be alone — a sad mistake — and conse- 
quently must be always breaking or stringing a guitar, or cutting a 
pencil, or splitting ,a crow quill, or overturning the gold ink, or 
scribbling over pattern, or doing any other of the thousand acts 
of miscMcf, are debarred from. 

Not that these bright flowers often bloomed alone — a bkisom 
not less brilliant generally shared with them the same parterre. 
Mrs. Dallington completed the bouquet, and Arundel Dacre was the 
butterfly, yv^ho, she was glad to perceive, was seldom absent when 
her presence aatlcd beauty to tlsc beautiful. Indeed, she had good 
reason to feel* confidence in her attractions. Independently of her 
charms, which assuredly were great, her fortune, which was even 
greater, possessed, she was well aware, no slight allurement to one 
who ever trembled when he thought of his dependence, and often 
glowed when he mused oyjer his ambition. His slight but increas- 
ing notice was duly estimated by one who was perfectly acquainted 
with his peculiar temper, and daily perceived how disregardful he 
was of all others, except her and his cousin. But a cousin I She 
felt perfect confidence in the theory of Sir Lucius Grafton. 

And tlic young Duke — have we forgotten him? Sooth to say, 
he was very seldom with our heroine or heroines. Hq had called 
on Mr. Dacre, and had greeted him with marked cordiality, and he 
had sometimes met him and his daughter iu society. But although 
invited, he had hitherto avoided being their visitor ; and the 'jom-. 
p^’ativcly secluded life which lie now led prevented him from 
seeing them often at other houses. Mr. Dacre, who was unaware 
of what had passed between him and his dau^i.Ler, thought his 
conduct inexplicable ; but his former guardian remembered, tliat 
it was not the first time that his behaviour had been unusual, 
and it was never the disposition of Mr. Dacre to promote expla- 
nations. 

Our hero felt annoyed at Jiis own weakness. It would have 
been infinitely more worthy of so celebrated, so unrivalled a per- 
sonage as the Duke of St James, not to have given the woman 
who had rejected him this evidence of her power, y According 
etiquette, he should have called there daily, and have dined there 
weekly, and yet never have g^ven the former object of his adora- 
tion the slightest idea that he cared a breafii for her prescuce. 
Acoordiug to etiquette, he sliould nevdi: have addressed her but in 
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a vein of persiflage, and with a smile, which indicated his perfect 
heartease, and lier bad taste. According* to etiquette, lie should 
have flirted with every woman in her company, rode with her iu 
the Park, walked with her in the Gardens, chatted with her at the 
Opera, and drank wine with her at a water party ; and finally, to 
prove how sincere he was in his former estimation of her judgment, 
have consulted lier on the presents which he should make to some 
intimate friend of hers, whom he announces as his future bride. 
This is the way to manage a woman ; and l-he^ result may he 
conceived. She stares, she starts, she sighs, she weeps ; feels 
highly offended at lier friend daring to accept him ; writes a letter 
of rejection herself to the affianced damsel, which she makes him 
sign, and then presents him with the hand which she always meant 
to be hi !. 

But tliis was above our hero. The truth wAenever he 
thought of May Dacre, his spirit sank. She had cqwed him ; and 
her arrival in London had made him as dissatisfied with his present 
mode ftf life, as he had been with his forme? career. They had 
met again, and under circumstances apparently, to him, the most 
unfavourable. Although he was hopeless, yet he dreaded to think 
what she might hear of him. Her contempt was bitter ; her dis- 
like would even be worse. Yet it seemed impossible to retrieve, 
lie was plunged deeper than he imagined. Embarx’assed, en- 
tangled, involved, he hew to Lady Afy, half in pique, and half in 
misery. Passion had ceased to throw a glittering veil around this 
idol ; hut she' was kind, and pure, and gentle, and devoted. It was 
consoling to be loved, to one wfv) was so wretched. It seemed to 
him, that life must ever be a lhank without the woman who, a few 
months ago, lie had felt an encumbrance. The recollection of past 
happiness was balm to one who was so forlorn. He shuddered at 
the thought of losing his only precious possession, and he Was 
never more attacluHl to his mistress, than when the soul of friend- 
ship rose from the body of exi)ired love. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

^ The Duke of St. James dines to-day with Mr. Aiinesley. Men 
and things should be our study : and it is universally acknowledged 
that a dinner is the most important of affairs, and a dandy the mosi^i 
important of individuals. If we liked, we could give you a descrip- 
tion of the fete, which shpuld make all your mouths water, -^hut 
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every one cooks now, and ekes out his page by robbing* Janin, and 
by rifling Ude. 

Charles Aunesley was never seen to more advantage than when 
a host. Then liis supercdiousiiess would, if not vanish, at least 
subside He was nv)t less calm, but somewhat less cold, like a 
summer hike. Thei*efore we will have an eye upon his party; 
because, to dine with dandies should be a prominent feature in your 
career, and must not be omitted in this sketch of the “ Life and 
Times” of our young hero. 

The party w^ai'of that number which at once secures a variety of 
conversation; and the i2nj)ossihilit.y of two persons speaking at the 
same time. . The guests were — his Grace, Lord Siiuib, and Lord 
Darrell. 

The repast, like everything connected with Mr. Aunesley, was 
refined and exquisite, rather slight tlian solid, and more novel than 
various. There was no afTeetaiioii of ffounnandi.se, the vice of 
male dinners.^ Your imagination and your sight were not at the 
same time dazzled and confused by an agglomeration of the pecu- 
liar luxuries of every clime and every season. As you mused over 
a warm and sunny fl«ivour of a brown soup, your host did not dilate 
upon the milder and mooiriight beauties of a white one. A gentle 
dallying with a whiting — thatcliicken of the ocean — was not a signal 
for a panegyric of the darker attraction (►f a matelottc a la royalc. 
The disappearance of the first course did not herald a catalogue 
of discordant dainties. You were not recommended to neglect 
the croqueUes, because the houdins might claim attention ; and 
W'hile you were crowning your important labours with a quail, you 
were not reminded that the paU de Troyes, unlike the less rea- 
sonable human race, would feel offended if it were not cut. Tbiiii 
the w ines were few. Some sherry, with a pedigree like an 'Ara- 
bian, heightened the flavour of the dish, not interfered with it ; 
as a Toadey keeps up the conversation, which he^does not distract. 
A goblet of Graffenburg, with a bouquet like woman’s breath, 
made you, as you remembered some liquid which it had been your 
fate to fall ui)on, suppose that Gorman wines, like German barons, 
required some discrimination, and lliat hock, like other titles, was 
not always the sign of the high nobility of its owner. A glass of 
claret was the third grace. But if we had been there, .we slioiild 
have devoted ourselves to one of the sparkling sisters ; for one 
wine, like one woman, is sufficient to interest one*s feelings for four- 
aud-twenty houRj. Fickleness we abhor. 

“ I observed you riding to-duy with the gentle Leonora, St, 
James,” said Mr. Aunesley. 

“ No ! her sister.” 
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Indeed! Those girls are uncommonly alike. The fact is 
now, that neither face nor figure depends upon nature.” 

“ No,” said Lord Squib ; “ all that the artists of the present day 
want is a model. Let a family provide one handsome sister, and the 
hideousness of the others will not prevent them, under good ma- 
nagement, from being mistaken, by the best judges, for the beauty 
six times in the same hour.” 

“ You are trying, I su])posc, to account for your unfortunate 
en’or at Clcverley’s, on Monday, Squib,” said. Lord Darrell, 
laughing. 

J’ooh ! pooh ! all nonsense.” 

“ \t'hat was it ? ” said Mr. Annesley. 

“Not a word true,” said Lord Squib, stifling curiosity. 

“ I believe it,” said the Duke, without having heard a syllable. 
“ Come Darrell, out with it ! ” 

“ It really is nothing very particular, — only, it is whispered, thfit 
Squib said something to Lady Clevcrley, wliicli made her ring the 
bell, antj that he excused himself to his Lordshijtby protesting, that 
from their similarity of dress and manner, and strong family like- 
ness, he had mistaken the Countess for her sister. ” 

Omnes. “Well done. Squib! And were you introduced to the 
right person ? ” 

“ Wliy,” said his Lordship, “ fortunately, I contrived to fall out 
about the settlements, and so I escaped.” 

*“ So the chaste Diana is to be the new patroness?” said Lord 
Darrell. 

“ So I understand,” rejoined Annesle^y. “ This is the age of 
unexpected appointments.” * 

^' On (lit, that when it w’as notified to the party most interested, 
there was a rider to the bill, excluding my Lord’s relations.” 

“ ITa, ha, ha,” faintly laughed Mr. Annesley. — “ What have 
they been doing sotrcjnarkable ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Lord Squib. “ That is just their fault. They 
have every recommendation : hut when any member of that family 
is in a room, everybody feels so exceerfingly sleepy, that they all 
sink to the ground. Tiiat is the reason that there arc so many 
ort.)inans at Ileavyside Jlouse.” 

“ Is it tfue,” asked the Duke, “Ithat his Grace really has a 
flapper ?*’ 

‘‘ Unquestionf^bly,” said Lord Squib. “ The other day I was 
announced, and his attendant was absent. He had left his instru- 
ment on a sofa. I immediately tobk it up, and touched my Lord 
up on his hump. I never knew him more entertaining. He really 
was quite lively.” 
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" But Diana is a favourite goddess of mine/^ said Anncsley, — 
“ taste that hock.” 

“ Superb ! Where did you get it ?” 

** A present from poor Raffenburg.” 

‘‘ Ah ! where is he now ?” 

At Paris, I believe.” 

“ Paris ! and where is she ?” 

“I liked Ralfenburg,” said Lord Squib; "he always reminded 
me of a country jnnkoepcr who supplies you with pipes and tobacco 
gratis, provided that you will dine with him.” 

“ He had unrivalled meerschaums,” said Mr. Annesley, “ and he 
was most liberal. There are two. — You know, I never use them, 
— but they are handsome furniture ” 

“ Those Daimaiuea are fine girls,” said the Duke of St. 
James. 

“Very pretty creatures ! Do you know, Duke,” said Annesley, 

I think the youngest one something like Miss Daere.” 

“ Indeed I I can.iot say the resemblance struck me.” 

“ I see old mother Dalmaine dresses her as much like the Don- 
caster belle as she possibly can.” 

“ Yes, and spoils her,” 'ifUiid Lord Squib; “ but old mother Dal- 
raaine, with all her fuss, wa.s ever a bad cook, and overdid every- 
thing.” 

Young Dalmaine, they say,” observed Lord Darrell, “ is in a 
sort of a scrape.” 

“Ah! what?” 

“ Oh I some confusron at head-quarters. A great tallow- 
chandler’s son got into the regimeitt, and committed some heresy 
at mess.” 

“ 1 do not know the brother,” said the Duke. 

You are very fortunate, then. He is unendurable. To give 
you an idea of him— suppo.se you met him here (which you 
never will), he would write to you the next day, ^ My deiir St. 
James.’ ” ‘ 

’ “ My tailor presented mb his best compliments, the other moni- 
ing,” said the Duke. 

“ The world is growing too familiar,” said Mr. Annesley. 

“ There must be some grea'i; remedy,” said Lord Darivll. 

“ Yes ! ” said Lord Squib, with indignation. “ Tra^Iosmen, 
now-a-days, console themselves for not getting their bills paid, by 
asking their customers to dinner.” 

“ It is very shocking,” said Mr. Annesley, with a forlorn air : 
“ do you know, I never enter society now, without takiiig as many 
preliminary precautions lus if the plague raged in all our cham- 
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bers. In vain have I hitherto prided myself on my existence 
being unknown to the million. I never now stand still in a street, 
lest my portrait be caught for a lithograph ; I never venture to a 
strange dinner, lest I should stumble upon a fashionable novelist : 
and even with all this vigilance, and all this denial, I have an inti- 
mate friend whom I cannot cut, and who, they say, writes for the 
Court Journal.” 

“ But why cannot you cut him?” asked Loyd Darrell. 

“He is my brother; and, you know, I pride •myself upon my 
domestic feelings.” 

^^Yes!” said Lord Squib, “ to judge from what the world says, 
one would think, Annesley, you were a Bnimmell i” 

“ Squib, not even iu jest couple my name with one whom I will 
not call a savage, merely because he is unfortunate.” 

“ What did you think of little Eugenie, Anne5ley, last night ?” 
asked the Duke. i 

‘‘Very well — very well, indeed — something like Brocard’s 
worst?” * 

‘‘ 1 was a little disappointed in her dobut, and much interested in 
her success. She was rather a favourite of mine at Paris, so 1 
invited h^jr to the Alhambra yesterday, with Claudius Piggott and 
some more. I had lialf a mind to pull you in, but I know you do 
not much admire Piggott.” 

* On the contrary, I have been in Piggott’s company without 
being very much offended.” 

“ 1 think Piggott improves,” said Lord Darrell. » It was those 
waistcoats which excited sucji^a prejudice against him, when he 
ffi'st came over.” 

'*What! a prejudice against Peacock Piggott!” said Lord 
Squib— “pretty Peacock Piggott! Tell it not in Gath, 
whisper it not in Ascaloii ; and, above all, insinuate it not to Lady 
de Courcy.” * ' 

“ Tliere i:’ not much danger of my insinuating anything to her,” 
said Mr. Annesley. , 

“ Your compact, I hope, is religiously ohs'evved,” said the Duke. 

« Yes— very well. There wa^ a slight infraction once, but I 
sent Charles Fitzioy as an ami)assador, and war was not de- 
clare^.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Lord Squib, “when your cabriolet 
1)rokc down before her door, and she sent cut t 9 request that you 
would make yourself quite at home ?” 

“ I mean that fatal day,” replied Mr. Annesley. “ I afterwards 
dbeovered she ha3 bribed my Tiger.” 

“Do you know Eugenie's sister, St. James?” asked Lord 
Darrell. 
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" Yes ; she is very clever indeed ; very popular at Paris. But 
I like Eugenic, because she is so good-natured. Her laugh is so 
hearty.” 

" So it is,” said Lord Squib. ‘‘ Do you remember that girl at 
Madrid, Annesley, who used to laugh so?” 

" What, Isidora ? She is coming <»ver.” 

‘‘ But I thought it was high treason to plunder the grandees* 
dovecotes ?” 

** Why, all our (regular official negotiations have failed. She is 
not permitted, to treat with a foreign manager; but the new Am- 
bassador has a secretary, and that secretary has some diplomatic 
ability, and so— Isidora is to be smuggled over.” 

“ In a red box, I suppose,” said Lord Squib. 

“I rather admire our Adelc,” said the Duke of St. James. 
“I really think she dances with more aplomb than any of them.” 

“ Oh ! ccrtaiily ; she is a favourite of mine.” 

But I like that wild little Duels,” said Lord Squib. “ She 
puts me in mind of a' wild cat.” 

And Marunia, of a Bengal tiger,” said his Grace. 

“ She is a fine woman, thqugh,” said Lord Darrell. 

“ I think your cousin, St. James,” said Lord Squib, “ will get 
into a scrape with Marunm. I remember Chetwynd telling me — 
and he was not apt to complain on that score — ^that he never 
should have broken up, if it had not been for her.” 

“ But ho w’as a most extravagant fellow,” said Mr. Annesley : 
“ he called me in at his houleversement for advice, as I have the 
reputation of a good economist. Fdo not know how it is, though 
I see these things perpetually happen ; but why men, and men of 
small fortunes, should commit such follies, really exceeds my com- 
prehension. Ten thousand pounds for trinkets, and nearly as 
mucli for old furniture ! ” 

“ Chetwynd kept it up a good many years,' though, I think,” 
said Lord Darrell. “ I remember going to see his ijooms, when 
I first came over. You recpllect his Pearl fountain of Cologne 
water?” 

“ Millecolonncs fitted up his »place, I think?” asked the young 
Duke ; “ but it was before my time.” 

‘<bh! yes, little Bijou,” said Annesley. “He has done you 
justice, Duke. I think the Alhambra much the i)rettiest thing in 
town.” ^ i 

“ I was attacked the other day most vigorously by Mrs. Dalling- 
ton to obtain a sight,” said Lord Squib. “ 1 referred her to Lucy 
Grafton.* Do ^ou know, St. Japies, I have half a strange idea, 
that there is a renewal in that quarter ?”• 

“So they say,” said the Duke* “if so, I confess I am sur^ 
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prised.” But they remembered Lord Darrell, and the conversation 
turned. 

“ Those are clever horses of Lincoln Graves,” said Mr. Annesley. 

** Neat cattle, as Bagshot says,” observed Lord Squib. 

“ Is it true that Ba" is going to marry one of theWrekins?” 
asked the Duke. 

‘‘ Which ?” asked Lord Squib; “ not Sophy, surely ? I thought 
she was to be your cousin. I dare say,” he added, “ a false repcfrt. 
I sup])ose, to use a Bagshotism, his govcrftor^wants it; but 1 
should think Lord Cub would not yet be taken in. By-the- 
bye, he says you have promised to propose liim at White's, St. 
James.” 

“ Oppose him, I said,” rejoined the Duke. Bag really never 
understands English. However, I think it as probable that he 
will lounge there as on the Treasury bench. Thaf^was his ‘ gover- 
nor's ' last shrewd plan.” 

“ Darrell,” said Lord Squib, “ is there any chance of my being 
a Conynissioncr for anything ? It struck me last night, that I had 
never been in office.” 

“ I do not think. Squib, that you ever will be in office, if even 
you be appointed.” * 

“ On the contrary, my good fellow, my punctuality should sur- 
prise you. I should like very much to be a lay-lord, because I 
cannot afford to keep a yacht, and theirs, they say, are not suffi- 
biently used, for the Admirals think it spooney, and the land- 
lubbers are always sick.” 

“I think myself of sporting a yacht* this summer,” said the 
Duke of St. James. “Be 1147 captain, Squib.” 

Agreed! K you be serious I will commence my duties to- 
morrow.” 

“ I am serious. I Uiink it will be rather amusing. I give you 
full authority tq; do exactly what you like, provided, in two 
months' time, I have the crack vessel in the club.” 

“ I begin t6 press. Annesley, your dinner is so good, that you 
shall be purser; and Darrell, you ar5 a man of business, — ^you 
shall be his clerk. For the rest, J think St. Maurice may claim 
a place, and ” 

“Peacock Piggott, by all means,” said the Duke. “A gay 
sailor h quite the thing.” 

^ “ And Charles Fitzroy,” said Annesley, “ because I am unde 
obligations to him, .and promised to have him ih my eye.” 

. “ And Bagshot for a butt,” said the Duke. 

“ And Backbite fpr a buffoon,” said Mr. Annesley. 

And fof the rest,” said ^he youfig Duke, “ the rest of the crew 
I vote, shall be women. The Dalmaines, will just do.” 
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And the little Trevors,** said Lord Darrell. 

“ And Lon^ Harrin^tim,** said Lord Squib. She is my beauty.*^ 
** And the youii": Diicie,** said Annesley. " And Mrs. Dallington 
of course, and Caroline St. Maurice, Rn4 Charlotte Bloomerly ; 
tenlly, she was dressed most prettily last night ; and, above all, the 
Queen Bee of the hive — May Dacre, eh ! St. Janies ? And I have 
another jiropoaition," said Annesley, with unusual animation. 
“May Dacre won the St. Leger, and ruled the course; and 
May Dacre shaH, win the cup, and rule the waves. Our yacht 
shall be cliristened by the Lady Bird of Yorkshire.** 

* What a delightful thing it would be,** said the Duke of St. 
James, “ if, througliout life, we might always choose our crew; 
(mil the beauties, and banish the bores.** 

“But that is impossible,** said Lord Darrell. “Every ornament 
of society is counterbalanced by some accompanying blur. I have 
invariably obs^jrved, that the iiglirfess of a chaperon is exactly in 
proportioii to the charms of her charge ; and that if a man be 
distinguished for hi?^ wit, his appearance, bis style, or any, other 
gcod quality, he is sure to be saddled with some family or connec- 
tion, who require all his popularity to gain them a passport into 
the crowd.*' 

“ On« might collect, a very unexceptionable coterie from our 
present crowd,** said Mr. Annesley. “ It would be curious to as- 
semble all the pet lambs of the flock.** 

“ Is it impossible ?** asked the Duke. 

“ Burlington is the only man who dare try,** said Lord Darrell. 

“ I doubt whether any individujtl would have sufficient pluck,** 
said Lord Squib. * 

“ Yes,** said the Duke, “ it must, I think, be a joint-stock cor«- 
pany to share the glory and the odium. Let us do it ! ’*■ 

There was a start, and a silence, broken by Annesley in a low 
voice. , . 

“ By Heavens it would be sublime — if practicable ; but the diffi- 
culty does indeed seem insurmountable.** 

Why, we would not do it,” said tlie young Duke, “ if it were 
not difficult. The first thing ii!^ to get a frame for our picture, to 
hit upon some happy pretence for assembling in an impromptu 
slylte tbfe young and gay. Otir purpose must not be too obvious. 
It must be sometliiug to which all expect to be asked, and* where 
the presence of all is imi^ossible ; so that in fixing upon a particular 
member of a family, we may seem influenced by the wish, that no 
circle should be neglected. Then, too, it should be sometliing like 
a water-party or a fAte champ etre, where colds iibound, and fits are 
always caught, so that a eonsideratioi^ for the old and the infirm 
authorise vs not to invite them: then * * 
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Omnts, Bravo! bravo! St. James. It shall be! it shall 
be!” 

“ It must be a fbte cliamp^tre,” said Annesley, decidedly, ** and 
as far from town as p#iible.” 

“ Twickenham is at your service,” said the Duke. 

“ Just the place, and just the distance. The only objection is, 
that by hein^ yours, it will saddle the enterprise too much upon 
you. We must all bear our share in the uproar, for, trust me, 
tliere will be one ; but there are a thousand ways by which our 
responsibility may be insisted upon. For instance, let us make a 
lis^of all our guests, and then let one of us act as secretary, and 
sign the invitations, wliicji shall be like tickets. Ne other name 
need appear, and the hosts will indicate themselves at the place of 
rendezvous.” 

“ My Lords,” said Lord Squib, " I rise to propose tSic health of 
Mr. Secretary Annesley, and I think if any one carry the business 
through, it will be be.” 

“ \ accept the trust. At present be sikmt as night ; for we 
have too much to mature, and our success depends upon our 
secrecy.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Aruztdel Da CRB, though li^tle apt to» cultivate an acquaintance 
with any one, called on the ’young Duke the morning after their 
'ineeting. The truth is, his imagination was touched by our hero’s 
appeai’ance. His Grace possessed all that accomplished manner of 
which Arundel painfailly felt the ^vant, and to which he eagerly 
yielded his admiration, lie earnestly desired the Duke’s fi'iend- 
ship, but, with his usual mauvaise konie, their meeting did not 
advance hisVi^es. He was as shy and constrained as usual, and 
being really desirous of api)earing Vb advantage, aud leaving an 
impression in his favour, lib manner was even divested of that 
somewhat imposing coldness whidi was not altogether ineffective. 
In shorty he was ejLtremely disagreeable. The Duke was courteous, 
os he usually was, aud ever to the Dacres, but he was not cordial. 
He disliked Arundel Dacre,->tn a word, he looked upon him a» hb 
favoured rival. The two young men occasional^ met; but did not 
grow more intimate. Studiously polite the young Duke ever was 
both to him and^to his lovely cousin, for his pride concealed his 
pique, and he was always afraid hia manner dmiild bdraj Ms 

miruL 
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In the meantime, Sir Lucius Grafton apparently was running 
his usual course of triumph. It is fortunate that those who will 
watch and wonder about everything, are easily satisfied with a 
reason, and are ever quick in detecting a #use : so Mrs. Dalling- 
ton Vere was the fact that duly accounted for the Baronet’s inti- 
macy with the Dacres. All was right again between them. It 
was unusual, to be sure — these still she was a charm- 

ing woman ; and it was well known that Lucius had spent twenty 
thousand on the cotmty. Where was that to come from, they 
should like to know, but from old Ballington Vere’s Yorkshire 
estates, which' he had so wisely left to his pretty wife by the pjjnk 
paper codicil ? . 

And this lady of so many loves, — ^how felt she? Most agreeably, 
as all dames do who dote upon a passion, which they feel convinced 
will be returned, ^hut which still waits for a response. Arundel 
Dacre would y^ld her a smile from a face more worn by thought 
than joy; and Arundel Dacre, who was wont to muse alone, was 
now ever ready to join his cousin and her friends in the rkh^ or 
the promenade. Miss Dacre, too, had noticed to her a kindly 
change in her cousin’s conduct to her father. lie was more 
cordial to his uncle, sought to pay him deference, and seemed 
more desirous of gaining his good-will. The experienced eye, 
too, of this pretty woman allowed her often to observe that her 
hero’s presence was not particularly occasioned, or particularly in- 
spired, by his cousin. In a word, it was to herself that his re- 
marks were addressed, his attentions devoted, and often she caught 
his dark and liquid eye fixed upoq, her beaming and refulgent 
brow. 

Sir Lucius Grafton proceeded with that strange mixture ^of 
craft and passion which characterised him. Each day, his heart 
yearned more for the being on whom his thoughts should never 
have pondered. Now exulting in her increase,d ^jonfidence, she 
seemed already his victim ; now awed by her majestic spirit, he 
despaired even of her being his bride. Now melted by her unso- 
phisticated innocence, he - cut sed even the least unhallowed of his 
purposes ; and now enchanted by her consummate loveliness, he 
forgot all but her beauty and his own passion. 

Often had he dilated to her, with the skill of an arch ddeeiver, 
on the blessings of domestic joy ; often, in her presence, had* his 
eye sparkled, when he watched the infantile graces of some playful 
children. Then he'would embrace them with a soft care and gush- 
ing fondness, enough to melt the l>eart of any mother whom he 
was desirous to seduce, and then, with a half murmured sigh, he 
regretted, in broken accents, that Jhc too not a father. 

In due time, he proceedec^even ftirther. Dark hints of domestic 
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infelicity broke unintentionally from hig ungoverned lips. Miss 
Dacre stared. He quelled the tumult of his thoughts, struggled 
with his outbreaking feelings, and triumphed ; yet not without a 
tear, which forced its ^y down a face not formed for grief, and 
quivered upon his fair and downy cheek. Sir Lucius Grafton was 
well aware of the magic of his beauty, and used his charms to 
betray, as if he were a woman. 

Miss Dacre, whose soul was sympathy, felt in silence for this 
excellent, this injured, this unhappy, this agreeable man. Ill 
could even her practised manner check the current of her mind, 
or conceal from Lady Aphrodite that she possessed her dislike. 
As Tor the young Duke, he fell into the lowest abyss- of her opi- 
nions, and was looked upon as alike frivolous, heartless, and irre- 
claimable. 

But how are the friends with whom we dined^yesterday ? Fre- 
quent were the meetings, deep the consultations, infinite the sug- 
gestions, innumerable the expedients. In the morning, they met 
and breakfasted with Aunesley; in the afterjiioon, they met and 
lunched with Lord Squib; in the evening, they mot and dined with 
Lord Darrell ; and at night, they met and supped at the Alhambra. 
Each council only the more convinced them, that the scheme was 
feasible, and must be glorious. At last their ideas were matured, 
and Aunesley took steps to break the great event to the world, 
who were on the eve of being astonished. 

' He repaired to Lady Bloornerly. The world sometimes talked 
of her Ladyship and Mr. Anncslcy, — the world were quite wrong, 
as they often arc on this subject. Mr. Aunesley knew the value 
of a female friend. By Lady Bloomerly's advice, the plan was 
entrusted in confidence to about a dozen dames equally influential. 
Tlidli a few of the most considered male friends heard a strange 
report. Lord Darrell^ dropped a rumour at the Treasury, but with 
his finger on the mouth, and, leqving liimself out of the list, 
proceeded to give Jiis favourable oinnion of the project, merely 
as a disinterested and expected guest. Then the Duke promised 
Peacock Piggott oue night at the Alhambra, but swore him to 
solemn secrecy over a vase of sherbet. Then Squib told his tailor, 
bi consideration that his bill shoul(f not be sent in ; and finally, the 
Bird of Paradise betrayed the wh®le affair to the musical world, 
who were, of course, all agog. Then, when rumour began to wag 
its hundred tongues, the twelve peeresses found themselves bound 
iii honour to step into the breach, yielded the plan their decided 
approbation and their avowed |]iatronage, puzzled the grumblers^ 
silenced the weak, and sneered down the obstinate. 

The invitations l)egan to issue! and the outcry against them 
burst forth. A Jronde wa*s formed, but^ they wanted a De Betz ; 
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and many kept back, with the hope of being Iwibed f^om joining 
it. The four cavaliers soon found themseivea at the head of a 
strong party, and then, like a faction who have socoeaBfully strug- 
gled for toleration, tliey now openly maintained tlieir supremacy. 
It was too late to cabal. The uninvited couM only ocmscie them- 
selves by a passive sulk, or an active sneer ; but this would not 
do, and their bilious countenances betrayed their chagrin. 

The difficulty now was, not to keep tlie bores away, but to obtain 
a few of the beauties, who hesitated. A chaperon must be found 
for one ; another must be added on to a party, like a star to the 
cluster of a Constellation. Among those whose presence was most 
ardently desired, but seemed most doubtful, was Miss Dacre. ' An 
invitation had been sent to her father ; but he was out of town, and 
she did not like to join so peculiar a party, without him : but it was 
unanimously agreed, that, without her, the affair would be a failure ; 
and Charles Aniiesley was sent, envoy extraordinary, to arrange. 
With the good aid of his friend Mrs. Dallington, all was at length 
settled ; and fervid, prayers that the important day might be 
ushered in by a smiling sun, were offered up during the next fort- 
night, at half-past six every morning, by all civilised society, who 
then hurried to their night^a rest. 


CHAPTER X. 

The tfite at ^ the Pavilion” — suck was the title of the Twicken- 
ham Villa — though the subject of universal interest, was antiv'- 
pated by no one with more eager anxiety than by Sir Lileiiis 
Grafton, for that day, he determined, alioulc} decide the fate of the 
Duke of St. James. He was sanguine as to the jesult — ^nor with- 
out reason. For the last month, he had, by his dark machinery, 
played desperately upon the feelings of Lady Aphrodite; and 
more than once had she dispatched rapid notes to her admirer, for 
counsel and for consolation. The Duke was more skilful in sooth- 
ing her griefs than in devising expedients for their removal. He 
treated the threatened as a distant evil ! and wiped aw&ydier tears 
in a manner which is almost an encouragement to "^eep. 

At last tlie eventful morn arrived, and a scorching sun made 
those exult to w^iom the barge and the awning promised a pro- 
gress equally calm and cool. Woe to the dusty britzskaJ — woe to 
the molten funiace of the crimson cabriolet ! 

They came, as the stars comi? out from the neavens, what time 
Uie suu is in las first repose^now a single hero, brilliant as 4S 
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plftaet— now a splendid partj, clustering like a constellation. 
Music is on the waters, and perfume on the land : each moment, a 
barque glides up with its cymbak-^ach moment, a cavalcade 
bright with bouquets ! 

Ah! gathering of brightness! — ah! meeting of lustre! — ^why, 
why are you to be celebrated by one so obscure and dull as I am ! 
Ye Lady Carolines, and ye Lady Franceses — ^ye Lady Barbaras 
and ye Lady Blanches, is it my fault? 

O, graceful Lord Francis, why, why hav^ you left ns — why, 
why have you exchanged your Ionian lyre foi’ nn Irish harp! 
You were not made for politics — leave them to clerks. Fly — ^fly 
hack to pleasure, to frolic, and fun ! Confess, now, that you some- 
times do feel a little queer. We say nothing of the diifereuce be- 
tween May Fair and Donny brook. 

And thou, too, Luttrell — gayest bard thivt ever threw off a 
triplet amid the clattering of cabs and the chat^ering of clubs — 
art thou, too, mute? Where — where dost thou Idiger? Is our 
Druid among the oaks of Ampthill — or, like a truant Etonian, is 
he luWcing among the beeches of Burnham? What! lias the 
immortal letter, unlike all other good advice, absolutely not been 
thrown away? — or is the jade incorrigible? .Whichever be the 
case, you need not be silent. There is yet enough to do, and yet 
enough to instruct. Teach us, that wealth is not elegance ; that 
profusion is not magniticence ; and that splendour is not beauty. 
Teach us, that taste is a talisman, which can do greater wo^iders 
than tlie millions of the loaninongcr. Teach us, that to vie is not 
to rival ; and to imitate, not to invent. ^Teach us, tliat pretension 
is a bore. Teach us, that yffc is excessively good-natured, and, 
Jjke chainpagiie, not only sparkles, but is sweet. Teach us the 
vulg^’ity of maliguity. T^ach us, that envy spoils our com- 
plexions, and that anxiety destroys our figure. Catch the fleeting 
colours of that sly chameleon. Cant, and show what excessive 
trouble we are ever taking to make ourselves miserable and silly. 
Teach us al) this, and Aglaia shall stop a crow in its course, and 
present you with a pen — Thalia hold the golden fluid in a Sevre 
vase — and Euphrosyne support the violet-coloured scroll. 

The four hosts greeted the alrivals, and assisted the disexp- 
barkaticuis, like the famous four ^us of Aymon. They were all 
dressed alike, and their costume excited great attention. At first, 
it was to have been very plain — black and white, and a single 
^se ; but it was settled, that simplicity had been overdone, and, 
like a country girl after her first season, liad turned into a most 
affected baggage, — ^so they agreed to be regal; and fancy uni- 
forms, worthy of the Court of Olieron, were the order of the day. 
We sl^l not describe th&n, for ibe description of costume is tbe 
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raost inventive province of our historical novelists, and we never 
like to be unfair, or trench upon our neighbour's lands or rights ; 
but the Alhambra button indicated a mystical confederacy, and 
made the women quite frantic with curiosity. 

The guests wandered through the gardens, always various, and 
now a Paradise of novelty. There were four brothers, fresh from 
the wildest recesses of the Carpathian Mount, who threw out such 
woodnotcs wild, that all the artists stared; and it was universally 
agreed, that had they not been French chorus-singers, they would 
have been quite b miracle. But the Lapland sisters were the true 
prodigy, who* danced the Mazurka in the national style. There 
was also a fire-eater ; but some said he would never set the fiver 
in flames, though he had an antidote against all poisons ! But 
then, our Mithridatcs always tried its virtues on a stuffed poodle, 
whose bark evinced its vitality. Tliere also was a giant in the 
wildest parts of the shrubbery, and a dwarf, on whom the ladies 
showered thei^ sugar-plums, and who, in return, oflered them to- 
bacco. But it was not true, that the giant sported stilts, or that 
the dwarf was a sucking-babe. Some people are so suspicious. 
Then a bell rang, and assembled them in the concert-room ; and 
the Bird of Paradise, who, to-day, was consigned to the cavalier- 
ship of Peacock Piggott, condescended to favour them with a new 
soi^g, which no one had ever heard, and which, consequently, made 
them feel more intensely all the sublimity of exclusiveness. Shall 
we forget the panniers of shoes which Mclnotte had placed in* 
every quarter of the gardens ? We will say nothing of Maradan's 
cases of caps, because, for this incident. Lord Bagsliot is our au- 
thority. * ^ 

On a sudden, it seemed that a thousand bugles broke the blqe 
air, and they were summoned to a dejeuner in four crimsoifftCnts, 
worthy of fcJardanapalus. Over each waved the scutcheon of the 
president. Glittering were the glories of the hundred quarterings 
of the house of Darrell. “ Si 'non e vei'o e hen irovutoy* was the 
motto. — Lord Darrell's graudfatlier had been a succ«xssful lawyer. 
— Lord Squib’s emblazonry, was a satire on its owner. “ Ilold- 
fmV* w'as the motto of a man who had let loose. Aniiesley's 
simple shield spoke of the Cdiiquest; but all paled before the, 
banner of the house of Hauteville, for it indicated aji* alliance 
with royalty. The attendants of each pavilion wore the liv.ory of 
its Lord. 

Shall we attempt to describe the delicacy of this banquet, wherb 
imagination had been racked for nqvel luxury? Through the centre 
of each table ran a rivulet of rose-water, and gold and silver fish 
glanced in its unrivalled courscA The bouquets wore exchanged 
every half hour, and music soil and subdued, but constant and 
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thrilling^, wound them up by exquisite gradations to tlint pitch of 
refined excitement, which is so strange an union of delicacy and 
voluptuousness, when the soul, as it were, becomes sensual, and the 
body, as it were, dissolves into spirit. And in this choice assembly, 
where all was youth, and elegance, and beauty, was it not ri ,‘lit, 
tliat every sound should be melody, every sight a sight of loveli- 
ness, and every tliought a thought of pleasure ? 

They arose, aud re-asscmbled on the lawn, where they found, to 
their surprise, had arisen in their absence a Duteh Fair. Numerous 
were the booths, — ^innumerable were the contents. The first 
artists h td arranged the pictures and the costumes : the first artists 
had 'made the trinkets aud the toys. And what a very agreeable 
fair, where all might suit their fancy without tlie permission of 
that sulky tyrant, — a purse ! All w-ere in excellent humour, and 
*110 false shame prevented them from plundering the stalls. The 
noble proprietors set the exam])lc. Annesley olfered a bouquet of 
precious stones to Charlotte Bloomerly, and it was ' accepted, and 
the Duke of St. James showered a sack of wliimsical hreloques 
among a scrambling crowd of laughing beauties. Among them 
was Miss Dacre. Ho liad not observed her. Their eyes met, and * 
she smiled. It seemed that he had ncv«r felt happiness before. 

Ere the humours of the fair could be exhausted, they wore 
summoned to the margin of the river, where four painted and 
gilded galleys, which might have sailed down the Cydnus, and each 
<)wning its peculiiir chief, prepared to struggle for ])re-eminence 
ill speed. All betted ; and the Duke, encouraged by thj smile, 
liastcricd to Miss Dacre to try to win back some of his Doiic.ister 
losses, but Arundel Dacre had«her arm in his, and she was evi- 
dently delighted with his discourse. Ilis Grace's blood turned, 
and he, walked away. 

It was sunset, when they returned to the lawn ; and then the 
ball-room presented itself; but the twilight wjis long, and the 
niglit was warm ; there w*ere no hateful dews, no odious mists, and 
therefore a gveat number danced on the lawn. The fair was illu- 
minated, and all the little marchandes and their lu^ty porters 
walked about in their costume. 

^ The Duke again rallied his course, and seeing Arundel Dacre 
with Mrs^ JDallington Vere, he absolutely asked Miss I) icre to 
dance.. She was engaged. He doubted, and walked into the 
house discons(»latc ; yet if he had waited one moineiit, he would 
have seen Sir Lucius Grafton rejoin her, and le,<»d her to the co- 
tillon that was forming on the. turf. The Dake sauntered to 
Lady Aphrodite, but she would not dance, — yet slie did in)t yield 
his arm, and proposed a stroll. Tliey wamlered away to tiio 
extremity of the grounds. Fainter and fainter grew the bursts 
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of the rerellers, yet neither of them spoke much, for both were 
dull. 

Yet at leng^th her Ladyship did speak, and amply made up for 
her previous silence. All former scenes, to this, were but as the 
preface to the book. All she knew and all she dreaded, all her 
suspicions,’ all her certainties, all her fears, were poured forth in 
painful profusion. This night was to decide her fate. She threw 
herself on his mercy, if he had forgotten his love. Out dashed all 
those arguments, alt those appeals, all those assertions, whicli they 
say are usual un^er these circumstances. She was a woman ; he 
was a man. She had staked her happiness on this venture ; he 
had a thousand cards to play. Love, and first love, with her, as 
with all women, was everything; he and all men, at the worst, had 
a thousand resources. He might plunge into politics, — he might 
game, — he ‘might fight, — he might ruin himself in innumerable 
ways, but she could only ruin herself in one. — Miserable woman ! 
Miserable sex^l She had given him her all. She knew it was 
little : would she haij more I She knew she was unworthy of him ! 
would she were not ! She did not ask him to sacrifice himsSolf to 
her ; she could not expect it ; she did not even desire it. Only, 
she thought he ought to know exactly the state of affairs and of 
consequences, and that certainly if they were parted, which as- 
suredly they would be, most decidedly she would drwip, and fade, 
and die. She wept, she sobbed ; his entreaties alone seemed to 
prevent hysterics. ^ 

These scenes are painful at all times, — and even the dallous, 
they say, have a twinge; but when the actress is really beautiful 
and pure, as this lady was, and fnp actor young, and inexperi- 
enced, and amiable, as this actor was, the consequences arc more 
serious than is usual. The Duke of St. James was unhiippy-^-iie 
was discontented — he was dissatisfied with liimsclf. He did not 
love this lady, if love were the passion which he entertained for 
Miss Dacre, — ^but she loved him. He knew that she was beautiful, 
and he was^convinced tliat she was excellent. The world is mali- 
dous, — ^but the world had agreed that Lady Aphrodite was an un- 
blemished pearl : yet this jewel was reserved for him ! Intense 
gratitude almost amounted to fove. In short, he had no idea, at 
this moment, that feelings ari^not in our power. His v^ere cajj- 
tive, even if entrapped. It was a great responsibility to ^desert 
this creature, the only one from whom he hiid experienced devo- 
tion. To conclude : a season of extraordinary dissipation, to 
no harsher phrase, had somewhat exhausted the nervous powers 
of our hero: liis energies were deserting him; he luid not heart 
or heartlessneae enougli to exy icate himself from this dilemma. 

H seemed that if this bdng, to whom hfe was indebted for so much 
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joy, were miserable, he must be unhappy ; that if she died, life 
ought to have — could have — no charms for him. He kissed away 
her tears — ^lie pledged his faith — and Lady Aphrodite Grafton was 
his betrothed ! 

She wonderfully* recovered. Her deep but silent joy seemed to 
repay him even for this bitter sacrifice. Compared with the Lite 
racking of his feelings, the present calm, which was merely the 
result of suspense being destroyed, seemed happiness. His con- 
science wliispered approbation, and he felt that, for once, he had 
sacrificed himself to another. * 

Tliey re-entered the Villa, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity of wandering alone to the least frequented parts of the 
grounds : — his mind demanded solitude, and his soul required 
soliloquy. 

“ So the game is up ! Truly, a most lame and impotent con- 
clusion ! And this, then, is the result of all my high fancies and 
indefinite aspirations! Verily, I am a very distinguished hero, 
and l^ave not abused my unrivalled advantage^ in the least I What ! 
am I bitter on myself? There will be enough to sing my praises, 
without myself joining in this chorus of congratulation. Oh I 
fool! fool ! Non I know what folly is. But barely fifteen months 
since, I stepped upon these shores, full of hope and full of pride; 
and now I leave them — how ? O ! my dishonoured fathers ! Even 
my posterity, which God grant I may not have, will look on my 
memory with hatred, and on hers with scorn ! 

“Well, I suppose we must live for ourselves. We both of us 
know the world; and Heaven can bc?ir witness that we should 
not be haunted by any unca%y hankering after what has brought 
ns such a heartache. If it were for love — if it were for — but 
away ! — I will not profane her name — if it were for her that I 
was thus sacrificing piysclf, I could bear it — 1 could welcome it. 
I can imagine j)erfect and everlasting bliss in the sole society of 
one single being — but she is not that being. Let me not conceal 
it ; let me wrestle with this bitter conviction I 

“ And am I, indeed, bound to close my career thus — ^to throw 
away all hope, all chance of felicity, at my age, for a point of 
lionoiir ? No, no, — it is not thaf. After all, I have experienced 
that with her, and from her, which I have with no other woman ; 
and'^ she is so good, so gentle, and all agree, so lovely ! How infi- 
nitely worse would, her situation be, if deserted, than mine is, as 
her perpetual companion! The very thought makes my heart 
bleed. Yes! amiable, devoted, dearest Afy, I throw aside these 
morbid feelings-^you shall never repent having placed your trust 
in me. 1 will be proud and of such a and you shall 
be mine for ever I ** 
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A shriek broke on the air : lie started. It was near : he has* 
tened after the sound. He entered into a small green glade sur- 
rounded by shrubs, where had been erected a fanciful hermitage. 
There he found Sir Lucius Grafton on his knees, grasping the 
hand of the indignant but terrified Miss Dacre. The Duke 
rushed forward; Miss Dacre ran to meet him; Sir Lucius 
rose. 

“ This lady, Sir Lucius Grafton, is under my protection,” said 
the young Duke, witji a flashing eye but a calm voice. She clung 
to his arm ; he bore her away. The whole was the affiiir of an 
instant. 

The Duke and his companion proceeded in silence. She tried 
to hasten, but he felt her limbs shake upon his arm. He stojDped: 
— no one, not even a servant, was near. He could not leave her 
for an instant. There she stood trembling, her head bent down, 
and one hand clasping the other, which rested on his arm. Ter- 
rible was her struggle, but she would not faint, and at length suc- 
ceeded in repressing her emotions. They were yet a considerable 
way from the house. She motioned i;\^ith her left hand to adva'iicc ; 
but still she did not speak. On they walked, though more slowly, 
for she was exhausted, and occasionally stopped for breath, or 
strength. 

At length she said, in a faint voice, — I cannot join the party. 
I must go home directly. How can it be done ?” 

** Your companions,” said the Duke — 

“ Arc of course engaged, or not to be found ; but surely, some- 
body I know is departing. ^ Manage it : say I am ill.” 

“ O, Miss Dacre ! if you knew thd agony of my mind ! ” 

** Do not speak — ^for Heaven's sake, do not speak ! ” 

He turned off from the lawn, and approached by a small circuit 
the gate of the ground. Suddenly, he perceived a carriage on the 
point of going off. It was the Duchess of Shropshire's. 

“There is the Duchess of Shropshire! You know her —but 
not a minute is to be lost. There is such a noise, they will not 
hear. Are you afraid to slop here one instant by yourself ? I 
shall not be out of sight, and not away a second. I run very 
<iuick.'' 

“ No — ^no, I am not afraid. Qo — go ! ” 

Away rushed the Duke of St. James, as if his life were on his 
speed. He stopped the carriage, spoke, and was back in an 
instant. 

“ Lean — ^lean on me with all your strength. I have told every- 
thing necessary to Lady Shropshire. Nobody will speak a word, 
because they believe you have ^ terrible headache. I will say 
everything necessary to Mrs. Dahington and your cousin. Do not 
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give yourself a moment's uneasiness. And, oh! Miss Dacre! if 1 
might say one word!" 

She did not stop him. 

“ If,” continued he, it be your wish, that the outrage of to- 
night should be known only to myself and him, I pledge my word 
it shall be so ; though willingly, if I were authorised, I would act 
a different part in this affair.” 

“ It is my wish.” She spoke in a low voice, with her eyes still 
upon the ground — ‘‘ And I thank you for thisj an^ for all.” 

They had now joined the Shropshires; but it was now discovered 
Mjgs Dacre had no shawl : and sundry other articles were wanting, 
to the evident dismay of the Ladies Wrekin. They offered theirs, 
but their visitor refused, and would not allow the Duke to fetch 
her own. Off they drove ; but when they had proceeded above 
half a mile, a continued shout on the road, which thd fat coach- 
man, for a long time, would not hear, stopped thenu, and up came 
the Duke of St. James, covered with dust, and panting like a racer, 
with Miss Dacre’s shawl. 


CHAPTER XI. 

So much time was occupied by this adventure of the shawl, 
and by making requisite explanations to Mrs. Dallington Vere, 
that almost the whole of the guests had retired, when the Duke 
found himself again in the Saloon. Ilis brother-hosts, too, were 
ISiff ,with various parties, to which they had attached themselves. 
He found the Fitz-pompeyjf, and a few still lingering for their car- 
riages ; and Arundel Dacre and his fair admirer. His Grace 'had 
promised to return with Lady Afy, and was devising some scheme 
by which he^might free himself from this, now not very suitable, 
engagement, when she claimed his arm. She was leaning on it, 
and talking to Lady Fitz-pompey, when Sir Lucius approached, 
and, with his usual tone, put a npte into the Duke's hand, saying 
at the same time, — “ This appears to belong to you. I shall go to 
town wifli Piggott — and then hd walked away. 

Wfth^the wtfe leaning on his arm, the young Duke had the plea- 
sure of reading the following lines, written with the pencil of the 
husband. 

After what has just occurred, only one more meeting can take 
place between us, and thcb sooner^, that takes place, the better for 
all parties. This is no time for etiquette. 1 shall be in Kensing- 
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ton G-ardens, in tlio grove on the right side of the summer-houae. 
at lialf-past six to-morrow morning, and shall doubtless find you 
there,” 

Sir Lucius was not out of sight when the Duke had finished 
reading his cartel. Making some confused excuse to Lady Afy, 
which was not expected, he ran after the Baronet, and soon 
reached him. 

“ Grafton, I s^allhe punctual : but there is one point on whicli I 
wish to speak to you at once. The cause of this meeting may be 
kept, 1 hope, a secret! ”* 

“ So fill’ as I am concerned, an inviolable one,” bowed the Baronet 
stifily ; and they parted. 

Tlie Duke returned satisfied, for Sir Lucius Grafton ever ob- 
served his 'wonI-j~to say nothing of the great interest which he 
surely had thij) time in maintaining his pledge. 

Our hero thought that he never should reach London. The 
journey seemed a daj^ ; and the eflbrt to amuse Lady Afy, s^nd to 
prevent her from suspecting, by his conduct, that anything had 
occurred, was most painful. Silent, however, he at last became; 
but her mind, too, was engarged ; and she supposed that her admirer 
was quiet only because, like herself, he was happy. At length 
they reached her house, but he excused himself from entering, 
and drove on immediately to Aimesley. lie was at Lady Bloom- 
erly’s. Lord Darrell had not returned, and his servant did not' 
expect him. Lord Squib was never to be found. The Duke put 
on a great coat over bis uniform,^ and drove to White’s: — it was 
really a wilderness. Never had he» scen fewer men there in his 
life, and there were none of his set. The only young-looking mar* 
was old Colonel Carlisle, who, with his skilfully enamelled cheek, 
flowing auburn locks, shining teeth, and tinted whiskers, might 
have been mistaken for gay twenty-seven, instead,of gray seventy- 
two ; ^but the Colonel had the gout, to say nothing of any other 
objections. * 

The Duke took up the Courier, and read thi*ee or four adver- 
tisements of quack medicines — ^but nobody entered. It was nearly 
midnight : he got nervous. Somebody came in — Lord Hounslow 
for his rubber. Even his favoured child, Bagshot, would be better 
than nobody. The Duke protested that the next acquaintance 
who entered should be his second, old or young. His vow had 
scarcely been rcg*lstered, when Arundel Dacre came fn aloue. He 
was the last man to whom tlie Duke wished to address himself, but 
Fate seemed to have decided it, and the Duke walked up to him. 

** Mr. Dacre, 1 am about to a|k of you a favour to which I have 
no c)aim.” 
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Mr. Dacre looked a little confused, and murmured his wiilingp- 
ness to do anything^. 

" To be explicit, I am engaged in an affair of honour of a very 
urgent nature. Will you be my friend ? ” 

“ Willingly.” He spoke with more ease. " May I ask the 
name of the other party, the the cause of the meeting ? ” 

“ The other party is Sir Lucius Grafton.” 

“ Hum ! ” said Arundel Dacre, as if he were no longer curious 
about the cause. “ When do you meet ? ” 

" At half-past six, in Kensington Gardens, to-inorrow,— I believe 
I should say this morning.” 

Your Grace must be wearied,” said Arundel, with unusual ease 
and animation. “ Now, follow my advice. Go home at once and 
get some rest. Give yourself no trouble about preparations : leave 
everything to me. I will call upon you at half-^ast fi»ve 4)recisely, 
with a cliaise and post-horses, which will divert suspicion. Now, 
good night ! ” 

“^ut really, your rest must be considc^d — and then all this 
trouble ! ” 

“ Oh ! I have been in the habit of sitting up all night. Do not 
think of mo, — nor am I quite inexperienced in these matters, in 
too many of which I have unfortunately been engaged in Gtr^ 
many.” 

The young men shook hands, and the Duke hastened home. 
Fortunately, the Bird of Paradise was at her own establishment in 
Baker Street, a bureau where her secretary, in her behalf, trans- 
acted business with the various courts of Europe, and the numerous 
cities of Great Britain. Horc many a negotiation was carried on 
;Yor Opera engagements at Vienna, or Paiis, or Berlin, or St. Pe- 
tersburg. Here many a diplomatic correspondence conducted the 
fate of the musical festivals of York, or Norwich, or Exeter. . 


CHAPTER XII. 

Let^is return to Sir Lucius Grafton. He is as mad as amy man 
must be, who feels that the imprudence of a moment has dashed to 
the ground all the plans, and all the hopes, and all the great re* 
suits, over which he had so often pondered. Tlie great day fitmi 
which he had expected so mueh had passed, nor was it possible for 
fbur-and-twenty, hours more completely to have reversed all hk 
feelings and all his prosj^ts. TViks Dacre had shared the innocent 
but unusual and excessive gaiety, wjiich had properly be^me a 
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scene of festivity at once so agreeable, so various, and so novel. 
Sir Lucius Grafton had not been insensible to the excitement. On 
the contrary, his impetuous passions seemed to recall llie former 
and more fervent days of his career, and his voluptuous mind dan- 
gerously sympathised with the beautiful and luxurious scene, lie 
was elated too with the thought, that his freedom would perhaps bo 
sealed tliis evening, and still more by his almost constant attend- 
ance on his fascinating companion. As the particular friend of the 
Dacrc ftiinily, and as*the secret ally of Mrs. Dallington Vere, he in 
some manner conitrived always to be at Miss Dacre’s side. With 
the laughing but insidious pretence, that he was now almost too 
grave and staid a personage for such scenes, iie conversed with 
few others, and humorously maintaining that his “ dancing days 
were over,” danced with none but her. Even when her attention 
was engaged by a third person, he lingered about, and with his 
consummate knowledge of the world, easy wit, and constant re- 
sources, generally succeeded in not only sliding into the conversa- 
tion, but engrossing i^. Arundel Dacre too, although that ypung 
gentleman had not departed from his usual coldness in favour of 
Sir Lucius Grafton, the Baronet would most provokingly consider 
as his particular friend : newr seemed to be conscious that his re- 
served companion was most punctilious in his address to him, but 
on the contrary called him in return “Dacre,” and sometimes 
“Arundel.” In vain young Dacre struggled to maintain his posi- 
tion. Ilis manner was no match for that of Sir Lucius Grafton. 
Annoyed with himself, he felt confused, and often (luitted his 
cousin, that he might be, free of his friend. Thus, Sir Lucius 
Grafton contrived never to permit Miss Dacre to be alone with 
Arundel, and to her he W’as so courteous, so agreeable, and son 
useful, that his absence seemed always a blank, or a period 'in 
which something ever went wrong. 

The triumphant day rolled on, and each moment Sir Lucius 
felt more sanguine, and more excited. We will not dwell upon the 
advancing confidence of his desperate mind. Ilopb expanded 
into .certainty, — certainty burst into impatience. In a desperate 
moment, he breathed his passion. 

May Dacre w'us the last girl to*feel at a loss in such a situation. 
No one would have rung him out(.of a saloeu with an air of more 
contemptuous majesty. But the shock, — the solitary strangeness 
of the scene, — the fear, for the first time, that none were near, and 
perhaps, also, her« exhausted energy, frightened h^r, and she 
shrieked. One only had heard that shriek, yet that one was Le- 
gion. Sooner might the whole world know the worst, than this 
person suspect the least. Sir Lucius was left silent with rage, mad 
with pasidon, desperate with hate.' 
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He j^asped for breath. Now his brow burnt, now the cold devir 
ran off his countenance in streams. He clenched his fist, ho 
stamped with ag’ony, — he found at length his voice, and he blas- 
phemed to the unconscious woods. 

llis quick brain flew to the results like lightning. The Duke 
liad escaped from his mesh ; his madness had done more to win 
this boy Miss Dacre’s heart, than an age of courtship. He had 
lost the idol of his passion, he was fixed for ever with the creature 
of his hate. Ho loathed tlie idea. He tottered* int."* the hermitage, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

S^nnething must be done. Some monstrous act of energy must 
repair this fatal blunder. He appealed to the mind Avhich had 
never deserted him. The oracle was mute. Yet vengeance might 
even slightly red .'cm the bitterness of despair. Tliis fellow should 
die ; and his girl, for already he hated Miss Dacre, sb)uld not triumpli 
in her minion. He tore a leaf from his tablets, and A^rote the lines 
we have already read. 

The. young Duke reached home. You expect, of course, that 
he sat up fill night making his will, and answering letters. By no 
means. The first object that caught his eye was an enor- 
mous ottoman. He tlirew himself upon it without undressing, 
and without speaking a word to Luigi, and in a moment 
was fast asleep. He was fairly exhausted. Luigi stared, and 
called Spiridiou to con.sult. They agreed that they dare not 
go to bed, and must not leave their Lord ; so they played Ecarto, 
till at last they quarrelled and fought with the candles over the 
table. But even this did not we>ke their flnreasoflable master ; so 
Spiridion threw down a few chairs by accident ; but all in vain. 
Ai half-past five there was a knocking at the gate, and they hur- 
ried away. 

Arundel Dacre entered with tliem, woke tlie Duke, and praised 
him for his punt^tuality. Ilis Grace thought that he had only 
dozed a few minutes; but time pressed; five minutes arranged his 
toilet, and they were first on the field. 

In a moment, Sir Lucius and Mr. Pfggott appeared. Arundel 
Dacre, on the way, had anxiously inquired as to the probability of 
leconciliation, but was told at once it was impossible, so now ho 
measured *the ground and Iqaded thd pistols with a calmness which 
was adsnirable. • They fired at once ; the Duke in the air, and the 
Baronet in his friend’s side. When Sir Lucius saw his Grace fall,, 
his hate vanished. He ran up with real anxiety and unfeigned 
anguish. 

“ Have I hit you, J)y H — ^11 ! " 

His Grace was magnanimous, but. the case was urgent. A sur« 
geou gave a favourable report, and extracted the ball on the* spot* 
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The Duke whs carried back to his cliaise, and in an hour was in 
the fetate bed, not of the Alhambra, but of liia neglected mansion. 

Arundel Dacre retired when he had seen his friend home, but 
gave urgent commands that he sliould be kept quiet. No sooner 
was the second out of sight, than the principal ordered the room to 
be cleared, with the exception of Spiridion, and then, rising in his 
bed, wrote this note, which the page was secretly to deliver, 

r ‘‘ House, , 182 -. 

“ Dear* Miss Dacre, 

“ A very unimportant but somewhat disagreeable incident has 
occurred. I have been obliged to meet Sir Lucius Grafton/ and 
our meeting has fortunately terminated without any serious conse- 
quences. Yet I wish that you should hear of this first from me, 
lest you might imagine that I had not redeemed my pledge of last 
night, and that 1[ had placed for a moment iny own feelings in com- 
petition with yours. This is not the case, and never shall be, dear 
Miss Dacre, with ope whose greatest pride is to subscribe himself 
“ Your most obedient and faithful servant, 

“St. James..’^ 


CHAPTER XIU. 

The world talked of nothing hi\t the duel between the Duke of 
St. James and Sir Lucius Graftoft. It was a thunderbolt; and 
the phenomenon was accounted for by every cause but the right 
one. Yet even those who most confidently solved the riddle were 
the most eagerly employed in investigating its true meaning The 
seconds were of course applied to. Arundel Dacre was prover- 
bially unpumpable; but Peacock Piggott, whose communicative 
temper was an adage, how came lie on a sudden so diplomatic ? 
Not a syllable oozed froin a mouth which was ever open ; not a 
hint from a countenance which never could conceal its mind. He 
was not even mysterious, but really looked just as astonisbed and 
was just as curious as thcm^lves. ]^ine times these *for The 
Universe,” and “The New World!” All came'out abmftLady 
Afy ; and they made up for their long and prevbus ignorance, or,^ 
they now boldly blustered, their long and considerate fiorhearanoe. 
Sheets given away gratis, — edition on Saturday night for the 
country, and woodcuts of the Pavfiion E6te:,tlie when, the liow, 
end the wherefore. A. The jiummerthouse, and Lady ^hrodite 
JMeting the young Duke. B. The hedge behind which Sir Ln* 
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cius Grafton was concealed, C. Kensington Gardens, and a cloudy 
morning ; and so on. Gruikshank did wonders. 

But let us endeavour to ascertain the feelings of the principal 
agents in this odd affair. Sir Lucius now was cool, and the mis- 
chief being done, took a calm review of the late mad hours. As 
was his custom, he began to inquire whether auy good could be 
elicited from nil this evil, lie owed his late adversary sundry 
monies, which he had never contemplated the possibility of repay- 
ing to the person who had eloped with his wiftS. ^lad he shot his 
creditor, the account would equally have been cleared; and this 
coi^ideration, although it did not prompt, had not dissuaded the 
late desperate deed. As it was, he now appeared still to enjoy the 
possession both of his wife and his debts, and had lost his friend. 
Bad generalship, Sir Lnqy ! Reconciliation was out of tlie ques- 
tion. The Duke’s position w’as a good one. Strongly intrenched 
with a flesh wound, he had all the sympathy of society on his side; 
and after having been confined for a few weeks, he could go to 
Paris fi)r a few months, and then return, as^if the Graftons had 
never crossed his eye, rid of a troublesome mistress and a trouble- 
some friend. His position was certainly a good one, but Sir Lu- 
cius was astute, and he determined to turn this Shumla of his 
Grace. The quarrel must have been about hex Ladyship. Who 
could assign any other cause for it ? And the Duke must now be 
weak with loss of blood and anxiety, and totally unable to resist 
auy appeal, particularly a personal one, to his feelings. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to drive Lady Afy into his Grace’s arms. If he 
could only get her into the houge for an hour, the business would 
be settled. 

These cunning plans were, however, nearly being crossed by a 
very simple incident. Annoyed at finding tliat her feelings could 
be consulted only by. sacrificing those of another woman. Mist 
Dacre, quite cowfident that as Lady Aphrotlite was innocent in 
the present instance, she must be immaculate, told everything^ to 
her father, aiid stifling her tears, begged him to make all public; 
but Mr. Dacre, after due cousideratiofi, eujoitted silence. 

In the meantime, the young Dpke was not in so ciilni a mood 
as the Barouet. Rapidly the late extraordinary events dashed 
through his mind, and already those feelings which had prompted 
his soliloquy in the garden, were no longer his. All forms, all 
images, all ideas, all memory, melted into Miss Daci*e. He fleli 
that he loved tier with a perfect love ; that she Was to him wliat 
no other woman had been, even^in the factitious delirium of early 
passion. A thoug|[it of her seemed to bring an entirely novel train 
of feelings, impressions, wishes, hojies. The world with her must 
be a totally different system, and his existence in her eoei^, a 
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new and another life. Her very purity refined the passion which 
raged even in hi;? exhausted mind. Gleams of virtue, morning 
streaks of duty, broke upon the horizon of his hitherto clouded 
soul ; an obscure suspicion of the utter worthlessness of his life 
whispered in his hollow car ; he darkly felt that happiness was too 
philosophical a system to he the result or the reward of impulse, 
however unbounded, and that principle alone could create and 
could support that bliss which is our being's end and aim. 

But when hc^. turned to himself, he viewed his situation witli 
horror, and yielded almost to despair. What — what could she 
think of the’ impure libertine who dared to adore her ? If pver 
time could bleach his own soul, and conciliate hers, what — what 
was to become of Aphrodite ? Was his new career to commence 
by a new crime ? Was he to desert this creature of his afTcctions, 
and break a heart which beat only for him ? It seemed that the 
only compen^Lation he could ofter for a life which had achieved no 
good, would be to establish the felicity of the only being whose 
happiness seemed in his power. Yet what a prospect ! If before 
he had trembled — now 

But his harrowed mind and exhausted body no longer allowed 
him even anxiety. Weak; yet excited, his senses fled ; and when 
Arundel Dacre returned in the evening, he found his friend de- 
lirious. lie sat by his bed for many hours. Suddenly, the Duke 
speaks. Arundel Dacre rises : he leans over the sufierer's couch. 

Ah ! why turns the face of the listener so pale — and why gleam 
those eyes with temble fire ? The perspiration courses down his 
clear but sallow check : ‘he thro\^ his dark and clustering curls 
aside, and passes his hand over his dhmp brow, as if to ask whether 
he, too, had lost his senses from this fray. , 

The Duke is agitated. He waves his arm in the air, and calls 
out, in a tone of defiance and of hate. His- voice sinks : it seems 
that he breathes a milder language, and speak© to some softer 
being. There is no sound, save the long-drawn bre^ith of one on 
whose countenance is stamped infinite amazement. Arundel 
Dacre walks the room disturbed ; often he pauses, plunged in deep 
thought. 'Tis an hour past mi^lnight, and he quits the bedside of 
the young Duke. 

He pauses at the threshold,Hind seems to respire even the noi- 
some air of the metropolis, as if it were Eden. As he proceeds 
down Hill Street, he stops, and gazes for a momenj on the oppo- 
site house. Wh&t passes in his mind we know not. Perhaps he 
i^ reminded that in that mansion dtrell beauty, wealth, and influence 
— and that .all might be his. Perhaps love prompts that gaze— 
perhaps ambition* Is it pass^on^ or is it power? or does one 
struggle with the other? 
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As lie grazer, the door opens, but without servants ; and a man, 
deeply shrouded in his cloak, comes out. It was night, and the 
individual was disguised ; but there are eyes which can pierce at 
all seasons, and through all concealments, — and Arundel Dacre 
marked with astonishment Sir Lucius Grafton. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

V^iEN it was understood that the Duke of St. James had been 
delirious, public feeling reached what is called its height; that is to 
say, the curiosity and the ignorance of the world were about equal. 
Everybody was indignant, — ^not so mucli because tjje youfng Duke 
had been shot, but because they did not know why. If tlie sym- 
pathy of the women could have consoled him, our hero might have 
been reconciled to his fate. Among these, no pne appeared more 
anxious as to the result, and more ignorant as to the cause, than 
^ Mrs. Dallington Vere. Arundel Dacre called on her the morning 
ensuing his midnight observation, but understood that she had not 
seen Sir Lucius Grafton, who, they said, had quitted London, 
which she thought probable. Nevertheless, Arundel thought 
proper to walk down Hill Street at the same hour, and, if not at 
the same minute, yet, in due course of time, he discovered the 
absent Baronet. 

In two or three days, the young Duke was declared out of imme- 
diate danger, though his attendeyfts must say he remained excecd- 
_ inc’ly restless, and by no means in a satisfiictory state ; yet, with 
their nid, they had a right to hope the best. At any rate, if lie 
were to go off, his friends would have the satisfaction of remem- 
bering that all had been done that could be ; so saying, Dr. X. 
took his fee, and burgeons Y. and Z. prevented his conduct from 
being singular 

Now began the operations on the Grafton side. A letter from 
Lady Aphrodite full of distraction. She was fairly mystified. 
What could have induced Lucy suddSnly to act so, puzzled her, as 
well it might. Her despair, and yet*her confidence in his Grace, 
seemed equally great. Some talk there was of going off to Cleve 
at once. Her husband, on the whole, maintained a rigid silence 
^nd' studied coolness. Yet he had talked of Viennar and Florence, 
and even. murmured something aJ»out public disgrace and public 
ridicule. In short, the poor lady was fairly worn out, and wished 
to terminate her liarAssing career at once, by cutting the Gordian 
knot. In a word, she propoilihd comifig to her admirer, and, ^ 
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she sup]x>sed, her victim; and having the satisfaction of giving 
him bis cooling draughts, and arranging his bandages. 

If the meeting between the young Duke and Sir Lucius Grafton 
had been ocwtsioned by any other cause than the real one, it is 
difficult to say what might have been the fate of this pro])osition. 
Our own opinion is, that this work would have been in two 
volumes ; for the requisite morality would have made out the pre- 
sent one ; but, as it was, the image of Miss Dacre hovered above 
our hero as hiSj^guitrdian genius. He despaired of ever obtaining 
her; but yet he determined not wilfully to crush all hope. Some 
great eff“ort must be made, to right his position. Lady Aphrodite 
must not be deserted: — the very thought increased his fever. He 
wrote, to gain time ; but another billet, in immediate answer, only 
painted increased terrors, and described the growing urgency of 
her persecuted wtuation. He was driven into a corner — but even 
a stag at b^y is awful : — what, then, must be a young Duke, the 
most noble animal in existence ? 

Ill as he was, wrote these lines, not to Lady Aphrodite, but 
to — her husband: — 

“ My dear Grafton, 

“ You will be surprised at hearing from me. Is it neoessaiy 
for me to assure you, that my interference on a late occasion was 
accidental? And can you, for a moment, maintain that, under the 
circumstances, I could have acted in a different manner ? I regret 
the whole business; but most I regret that we were placed in 
collision. 

“ I am ready to cast all memS^y of it into oblivion ; and as I 
uiiintentionally offended, I indulge the hope that, in this conduct, 
you will bear me company. • 

“ Surely, men like us are not to be dissuaded from following 
our inclinations by any fear of the opinion of the world. The 
whole iffiair is, at present, a mystery ; and I thii*k, with our united 
fancies, some explanation may be hit upon, whicli ^vill render the 
mystery quite impenetrable, while it professes to offer a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

“ I do not know whether tlfis letter expresses my moaning, fpr 
my mind is somewhat agitated, and my head not very ejear ; but if 
you be inclined to understand it in the right spirit, it is suljiciently 
lucid. At any rate, my dear Grafton, I have once more the plea- 
sure of subscribing myself, faithfully yours,’ 

" St. James.” 

Tliis letter was marked immediate,” con^gned to the custody 
of Luigi, with positive orders^ to deliver it personally to Sir Lucius; 
and if not at home, to follbw, till he found, him. 
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He was not at home, and he was found at *s Cluh House. 

Sullen, dissatisfied with himself, doubtful as to the result of his 
fresh manoeuvres, and brooding over his infernal debts, Sir Lucius 

had stepped into , and passed the whole morning playing 

desperately with Lord Hounslow and Baron do Berghem. Kever 
liad he experienced such a smashing morning. He had long far 
exceeded his resources, and was proceeding with a vague idea that 
he should find money somehow or other, when this note was put 
into his hand, as it seemed to him by Providence. ^ The signature 
of Semiramis could not have imparted moxe exquisite delight to a 
collector of autographs. Were his long views, his ‘complicated 
obji^ts, and doubtful results to be put in competition a moment, 
with so decided, so simple, and so certain a benefit? — certainly 
not, by a gamester. He rose from the table, and with strange 
elation wrote these lines : — 

“ Mt dearest Friend, 

"You forgive me, but can I forgive myself? I am plunged in 
overwhelming grief. Shall I come on? YolJr mad but devoted 
friend, 

“Lucius Grafton.” 

“The Duke of St. James, &c. &c. &c.” 

They met the same day. After a long consultation, it was 
settled that Peacock Piggott should be entrusted, in confidence, 
with the secret of the affair — merely a drunken squabble, “ grow- 
ing out” of the Bird of Paradise. Wine, jealousy, an artful 
woman, and headstrong youth, will account for anything — they 
accounted for the present affair;,* The story was believed, because 
j^t^e world were always puzzled at Lady Aphrodite being the cause. 
The Baronet proceeded with promptitude to make the version pass 
current: he indicted “ The Universe,” and “The New World;” 
he prosecuted the caricaturists; and was seen everywhere with his 
wife. “The Universe” and “The New World” revenged them- 
selves on the iSignora; and then she indicted them. 1'hey could 
not now even libel an Opera singer with impunity: where was the 
boasted liberty of the Press ? 

^ In the meantime, the young Duke, once more easy in his mind, 
wonderfully, recovered ; and on th^ eighth day after the Ball of 
Beauty, he returned to the' Pavilion, wliicli had now resumed its 
usual calm character, for fresh air and soothing quiet. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On the morning of the young Duke’s departure for Twicken- 
ham, as Miss Dacre and Lady Caroline St. Maurice were sitting 
together at the house of the former, and moralising over the last 
night’s ball, Mr. Arundel Dacre was announced. 

“ You have just arrived in time to offer your congratulations, 
Arundel, on ai^ agreeable event,” said Miss Dacre, ‘‘ Lord St. 
Maurice is about to lead to the hymeneal altar ” 

“ Lady Sophy Wrekin — I know it.” 

“ How extremely diplomatic! The aitacM in your veiy airl’ I 
thought of course I was to surprise you ; but future ambassadors 
have such extraordinary sources of information.” 

“ Mine is a simple one. The Duchess imagining, I sup- 
pose, that mjj attentions were directed to the wrong lady, warned 
me some weeks past. However, my congratulations shall be duly 
paid. Lady Caroline St. Maurice, allow me to express ” 

" All that you ought to feel,” said Miss Dacre. “ But men at 
the present day pride themselves on insensibility.” 

“Do you think I anv insensible, Lady Caroline?” asked 
Arundel. 

“ I must protest against unfair questions,” said her Ladyship. 

“ But it is not unfair. You are a person who have now seen 
me more than once, and therefore, according to May, you oiiglit to’ 
have a perfect knowledge of my character. Moreover, you do 
not share the prejudices of my family. I ask you, then, do you 
think I am so heartless as May would insinuate?” 

“ Does she insinuate so much ?” 

“ Does she not call me insensible, because I am not in rapfnros 
that your brother is about to marry a young lady, who, for aiiglit 
she knows, may be the object of my secret adora|ion ?” 

“ Arundel, you are perverse,” said Miss Dacre. 

“ No, May, I am logical.” 

“ I have alw^ays heard that logic is much worse than wilf nines?,” 
said Lady Caroline. 

“ But Arundel always was both,” said Miss Dacre. “ He is not 
only unreasonable, but he will always prove that he is right. Here 
is your purse, sir!” she added, with a smile, presenting him wuth 
the result of her week’s labour. 

“ This is the way she always bribes me, Lady V^Jaroline. I)o 
you approve of this corruption ?”' 

“ I must confess, I have a slight though secret kindness for 
a little bribery. Mamma is now on her way to hlortimcr’s, on a 
very corrupt embassy. 'Tl^e^ nouvdic jkarL c, yoii know, must be 
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reconciled to her change of lot by quite a new set of playthings. 
I can give you no idea of the necklace that our magnificent cousin, 
in spite of his wound, has sent Sophy." 

“ But then such a cousin ! ” said Miss Dacre. “ A young Duke, 
like the young lady in the Fairy Tale, should scarcely ever speak 
without producing brilliants." 

“ Sophy is highly sensible of the attention. As she amusingly 
observed, except himself marrying her, he could scarcely do more. 
I hear the carriage. Adieu, love I Good morning, Mr. Dacre." 

“ Allow me to see you to your carriage. I am to dine at Fitz- 
poHspey House to-day, I believe." 

Arundel Dacre returned to his cousin, and seating himself at 
the table, took up a book, and began reading it the wrong sidle 
upwards; then he threw down a ball of silk, then he cracked 
a netting needle, and then with a husky sort of %oice, and a half 
blush, and altogether an air of infinite confusion, liG said, “ This 
has been an odd affair, May, of the Duke of St. James and Sir 
Lucius Grafton?" 

“ A very distressing affair, Arundel." 

“ How singular that I should have been his second, May?” 

Could he have found any one more fit for that office, 
Arundel?" 

“ I think he might. I must say this ; that had I known at the 
time the cause of the fray, I should have refused to accompany 
him." 

She was silent, and he resumed 

“An opera singer at the host! Sir*Lucius Grafton showed 
more discrimination. Peacock Piggott was just the character for 
"Ills place, and I think my principal, too, might have found a more 
congenial sprite. What do you think. May ?" 

“ Really Arundel, this is a subject of which I know nothing." 

“Indeed! Well, it is very odd, May; but do you know I 
have a queer suspicion that you know more about it than anybody 
else.". 

“I! Arundel?" she exclaimed, with marked confusion. 

“ Yes, yow, May,” he repeated with great firmness, and looked 
her in the face with a glance which would read her soul. “ Ay ! 1 
am sure yoii do." 

“ W*lio says sft?” 

“ Oh ! do n(\t fear that you have been betrayed. No one says 
it ; but I know it. We future ambassadors, you know, have such 
extraordinary sources of inform^ion." 

“ You jest, Arundel, on a grave subject.” 

“ Grave ! yes, it is grave. May Dacre. It is grave, that there 
should be secrets between us; it is grhve^ that our House. should 

11 
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haie been inniUed; it is grmre^ that of all otbersi should^ 
bm been outraged ; but oh ! it is mnch moxa grav6,.it is bittec, 
that any other arm, than this, should have, avenged the wrongs’’ 
He rose from his chidr, he paced the room in agitation, and 
gnashed hia teeth, with a.vindictiraejqwesaion, thauhe txied.not to 
suppress. 

^01 my cousin, my dear,, dear cousin! spare me!" She; hid 
her face in. her hands,, yet she continued speaking in a broken 
voice, "1 did ittfor* the best. It was to suppress strife, to 
prevent bloodshed. I knew your temper, and 1. feared for your 
life — ^yet 1 told my father, 1 told, him all; and. it was by ]ila 
advice that 1 have maintained throughout the silence whi^ 1, 
perhaps too hastily, at first adopted." 

" My own dear May 1 spareinc/ 1 cannot mark a tear from you 
without a pang. ^How 1 came to know this, you wonder. It was 
the delirium of that person who should not have played so proud 
a part in this affair, and who is yet our friend it was his delirium 
that betrayed all. Li the madness of his excited brain, he re* 
acted the frightful scene, declared the outrage, and again avenged 
it. Tet, believe me, I am not tempted by any petty feeling, of 
showing I am not ignorant of what is considered a s^^cret, to 
declare all this. I know, I feel your silence was for the best, — 
that it was prompted by sweet and holy feelings for my sake. 
Believe me, my dear cousin, if anything could increase the infinite 
affection with which I love you, it would be the consciousness, ’ 
that at all times, whenever my image crosses^your mind, it is to 
muse for my benefit, or t6 extenuate my errors. 

“Dear May, you, who know me better than the world, know well 
my heart is not a mass of ice ; and you, who are ever so ready to ^nd 
a good reason, even for my most vrilful conduct, and an excuse for 
my most irrational, will easily credit, that 'in interfering in an 
affair in which you are concerned, I am not influenced by an 
unworthy, an officious, or a meddling spirit. No, my, own May ! it 
is because I think it better for you that we should speak upon this 
subject, that I have ventured to treat upon it. Perhaps I broke it 
in a crude, hut, Cfcedit me, note in an unkind spirit. I am well 
conscious I havb a somewhat ungracious manner; but you,* 
who have pardoned it so often, will excuse it now.' To he 
brief, it is of your companion to that accursed filte that I Would 
speak." 

“ Mrs. Didlin^on?* 

“ Surely she. Avoid her, Msiy, I do not like that woman. 
Tou know, I seldom speak at hazard : if I do not speak more dis- 
tinctly now, it is because I will, nevw magnify suspicions into cer- 
tiiiiitieB, which we must do eten if we mention them. But I sua^^ 
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peet-^grestly suspect. An open rupture would be diBagreeable-— 
would be unwarrantable— would be impolite. The season drawuf 
to a close. Quit town somewhat^ earlier than usual, and, in the 
meantime, receive her, if necessary; but, if possihlei never alone. 
Ton have many' friends; and, if ne other. Lady Caroline St. 
Maurice is worthy of your sodety.’* 

He bent down his head, and kissed her forehead: she pressed 
his faithfhl hand. 

^ And now, dear May, let me speak of a' less insportant object, 
—of myself. I iind^ this borou^ a mere delusion. Every day 
n^ difficulties arise; and every day my chance seems weaker, 
am wasting precious time, for one who should be in action, 
think, then, of returning to Vienna, and at once. I have some 
chance of being appointed Secretary of Legation, and I then 
shall have achieved what was the great object rf my life — ^inde- 
pendence.” 

“ This is always a sorrowful subject to me, Arundel. You have 
cherished such strange — do not be offended, ifrTsay, such erroneous 
ideas, on the subject of what you call Independence, that I feel 
that, upon it, we can consult neither with profit to you, nor 
satisfaction to myself. Independence! Who is independent, if 
the heir of Dacre bow to any one? Independence! Who cam be 
independent, if the future head of one of the first families in 
this great country will condescend to be the secretary even of a 
King?” 

" We have often talked of this, May, and perhaps I have carried 
a morbid feeling to some excea%; but mf paternal blood flows in 
these veins, and it is too Idte to change. I know not how 
it i§, but I seem misplaced in life. My existence is a long 
blunder.” 

Too late to change, dearest Arundel! Oh! thank you for 
those words. Can it, can it ever be too late toaeknowledge error? 
Particulariy jf, by that very acknowledgment, we not only secure 
onr own happiness, but that of those we love, and those who love 
us.” . * 

Dear May ! when T talk vrith you, I talk vrith my good geniuB ; 
but I am in closer and more constant converse with another mind, 
and of tllat I am the slave. It is nly own. I mU not conceal from 
you, from whom I have concealed nothing, that doubts and dindc" 
misgivings of^the truth and wisdom of my past feelings, and my 
past career, wfil ever and anon flit across my fkney, and ohtmde 

themselves upon my consciousfiess. Your father ^yesl I feel 

that I have not been to him what nature intended, and what he 
deserved.” 
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" O, Arundel ! ” she said with streaming eyes, “ he loves you like 
a son. Yet, yej, be one ! " 

He seated himself on the sofa by her side, and took her small 
hand, and bathed it with his kisses. 

‘‘My sweet and faithful friend— my very sister. I am over- 
powered with feelings to which I have hitherto been a stranger. 
There is a cause for all this contest of my passions. It must out. 
My being has changed. The scales have fallen from my sealed 
eyes, and the fomitaih of my heart o’erflows. Life seems to have 
a new purpose, and existence a new cause. Listen to me, listen ; 
iind if you can. May, comfort me ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

At Twickenham, the young Duke recovered rapidly. Not alto- 
gether displeased with his recent conduct, his self-complacency 
assisted his convalescence. Sir Lucius Grafton visited him daily. 
Regularly, about four or ilve o’clock, he galloped down to the 
Pavilion, with the last o» some gay message from White’s, a 
mot of Lord Squib, or a trait of Charles Annesley. But while he 
studied to amuse the wearisome hours of his imprisoned friend, in 
the midst of all his gaiety, an interesting contrition was ever 
breaking forth, not so much by words as looks. It was evident 
that Sir Lucius, although he dissemj)led his affliction, was seriously 
affected by the consequence of his rash passion ; and his amiable 
ylctim, wliose magnanimous mind was incapable of harbouring an 
inimical feeling, and ever responded to a soft and generous senti- 
ment, felt actually more aggrieved for his unhappy friend, than 
for himself. Of Arundel Dacre, the Duke had not seen much. 
'That gentleman never particularly sympathised with Sir Lucius 
Orafton, and now he scarcely endeavoured to conceal the little 
pleasure which he received from the Baronet’s society. Sir Lucius 
was the last man not to detect this mood; but as he was confident 
that the Duke had not betrayed him, he could only suppose that 
Mias Dncre had confided the affair to her family, and therefore, 
under all circumstances, he thought it best to be unconscious of 
any alteration in Arundel Dacre’s intercourse with him. Civil, 
therefore, they were when they met ; the Baronet was even cour- 
teous ; but they both mutually avoided each other. 

At the end of three weeks, the Duke of St. James returned to 
tiown in perfect condition, and received ^e congratulations of his 
friends. Mr. Dacre had been of the few who had been permitted 
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to visit him at Twickenham. Nothing had then passed between 
them on the cause of his illness ; but his Grace could not but ob- 
serve, that the manner of his valued friend was more than com- 
monly cordial. And Miss Dacre, with her father, was among the 
first to hail his return to health and the metropolis. 

The Bird of Paradise, who, since the incident, had been several 
times in hysterics, and had written various notes, of three or four 
lines each, of inquiries and entreaties to join her noble friend, had 
been kept off from Twickenham by the masterly tactics of Lord 
Squib. She, however, w.ould drive to the Duke’s house the day after 
lijf) arrival in town, and was with him when sundry loud knocks, 
quick succession, announced an approaching levee. He locked her 
up in his private room, and hastened to receive the compliments of 
his visitors. In the same apartment, among many others, he had 
the pleasure of meeting, for the first time. Lady Aphrodite Grafton^ 
Lady Caroline St. Maurice, and Mias Dacre, all women whom he 
had either promised, intended, or offered to marry. A carioas 
situation this I And really, w’hen our hero lo«>ked upon them once 
more, and viewed them, in delightful rivalry, advancing with their 
congratulations, he was not surprised at the feelings with which 
they had inspired him. Far, far exceeding the bonhommie of 
Maclieath, the Duke could not resist remembering, that had it 
been his fortune to have lived in the land in which his historio- 
grapher will soon be wandering ; in short, to have been a Pacha 
instead of a Peer, he might have married all three. 

A prettier fellow, and three prettier women, had never met since 
the immortal incident of Ida. * 

It required the thorough breeding of Lady Afy to conceal the 
anpety of her passion ; Miss Dacre’s eyes showered triple sunshine, 
as she extended a hand not too often offered ; but Lady Caroline 
was a cousin, and consanguinity, therefore, authorised as well as 
accounted for the warmth of her greeting. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

A VEET few dftjB after hk return, the Bnke of St. James &ed 
with Mr. Dacre. It was the first time that he had dined with him 
during the season. The Fitz-pompeys were there; and among 
others, his Grace had the pleasure of again meeting a few of his 
Yorkshire friends. 

Once more, he found himself at the right-hand of Miss Dacre. 
All his career, since his arrival in JBngland, fiitted across his mipd. 
Doncaster, dear Doncaster, where he had first seen her, teemed 
only with delightful reminiscences to a man whose favourite had 
bolted, fiuch is the magic of love ! Then came Castle Dacre and 
the Orange Terrlce, and their airy romps, and the delightful party 
to Hauteville ; .and then, Dacre Abbey. An involuntary shudder 
seemed to damp all the ardour of his soul ; but when he turned 
smd looked upon herH)eaming face, he could not feel miserable. 

He thought that he had never been at so agreeable a party in his 
life : yet it was chiefiy composed of the very beings whom he daily 
execrated for their powers of boredom. And he himself was not 
very entertaining. He was certainly more silent than loquacious, 
and found himself very often gazing with mute admiration on the 
little mouth, every word breathed forth from which seemed inspi- 
ration. Yet he was happy. Oh! what happiness is his, who 
dotes upon a woman ! Few eould observe from his conduct what 
was passing in his mind ; yet the quivering of hk softened tones, 
and the mild lustre of hk ^mellowe^ gaze ; hk subdued and quiet 
manner; his unperoeived yet infinite attentions; his memory of 
little incidents, that all but lovers would have forgotten ; the total 
absence of all compliment, and gallantry, and repartee— all these, 
to a fine observer, might have been gentle indicationB of a strong 
passion ; and to her to whom they were addressed, sufficiently in- 
timated, that no change had taken place in hk feelings, since the 
warm hour in which he first whispered his o’erpowering love. 

The ladies retired, and the Duke of St. James fell into a re- 
verie. A political discourse of the most elaborate genius now' 
arose. Lord Fitz^pompey got parliamentary. Yourig* Faulcon 
made his escape, having previously whispered to‘ another ^outh, 
not unheard by the Duke of St. James, that his mother was aboi^t 
to depart, and he was convoy. His Grace, too, had heard Lady 
Pitz-pompey say, that she was goihg early to the Opera. Shortly 
afterwards, parties evidently retired. But the debate still raged. 
Lord Fitz-pompey had caught a stout Yorkshire squire, and was 
delightedly astounding, with official graces, hk stern opponent. A 
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fiidden thought oemured to the Duke ; he stole out of the room, 
Jind gained the saloon. 

He found it almost em^lfy. With mncere pleasure, he bid Lady 
Balmont, who was on the point of departure, farewell, and pro* 
.mised to look in at her box. He seated himself by Lady Greville 
Nugent, and dexterously made her follow I^ady Balmont’s ex« 
sample. She withdrew with the conYietion, that his Grace would 
not be a moment behind her. There was only old Mrs. Hunger- 
ford and her rich daughter remaining. They were in such rap- 
tures with Miss Bacre's singing, that his Gr^ee was quite in 
despair; but chance favoured him. Even old Mrs. Hungerford 
fins night broke through her rule of not going to more than one 
.house, and she drove off to Lady de Courcy’s. 

They were alone. It is sometimes an awfhl thing to be alone 
with those we love. 

‘‘Sing that again!” asked the Buke, impToring. “It is my 
favourite air; it always reminds me of Bacre.” 

She sang, she ceased ; she sang with beauty, and she ceased 
with grace; but all unnoticed by the tumultuous soul of her 
adoring guest. His thoughts were intent upon a greater object. 
The opportunity was sweet ; and yet those boisterous wassailerB, 
they might spoil all. 

“ Bo you know that this is the first time that I have seen your 
rooms lit up ?” said the Buke. 

“ Is it possible ! I hqpe they gain the approbation of so distin- 
guished a judge.” 

“ I admire them exceedingly. By-<j}ie-bye, I see a new cabinet 
in the next room. Swaby |dld me the other day, that you were 
one of his lady patronesses. I wish you would show it me. I am 
vfcry curious in cabinets.” 

She rose, and they advanced to the end of another and a longer 
room. 

“This is a. beautiful saloon,” said the Buke. “How long 
ds it?” ^ 

“ 1 really do not know ; but I think, between forty and fifty 
feet.” 

“ Oh ! yon must be mistaken. Forty or fffty feet ! I am an 
excellent judge of distances. ^I will try. Forty or fifty feetl 
Ah ! the next room included. LetrUS walk to the end of the next 
room. Each of my paces shall be one foot and a half.” 

They had now arrived at the end of the third room. 

“Let me see,” resumed %e Bake.; “you have a small room to 
the right. Oh ! did I mot hear that you had made a conservatory ? 
1 see — 1 see it-Alit up ^too ! Let us go in. I want to gain some 
iiints about London oonitervatorlBs.” 
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It was not exactly a conservatory; but a balcony of large dimen- 
sions had been fitted up on each side with coloured glass, and was 
open to the gardens. It was a rich night of fragrant June. The 
moon and stars were as bright as if they had shone over the terrace 
of Dacre, and the perfume of the flowers reminded him of his 
favourite orange-trees. The mild, cool scene was such a contrast 
to tile hot and noisy chamber they had reoently quitted, that for a 
moment they were silent. 

" You are not^afraid of this delicious air?” asked his Grace. 
Midsummer air,” said Miss Dacre, *^must surely be harm- 
less.” 

Again there was silence ; and Miss Dacre, after having plucked 
a flower and tended a plant, seemed to express an intention of 
withdrawing. Suddenly he spoke, and in a gushing voice of 
heartfelt words. ^ 

“ Miss Dacre, you are too kind, too excellent to be offended, if I 
dare to ask wKether anything could induce you to view with more 
indulgence one who ^ensibly feels how utterly he is unworthy 
of you?” 

** You are the last man whose feelings I should wish to hurt. 
Let us not revive a conversation to which, I can assure you, 
neither of us looks back with satisfaction.” 

Is there then no hope ? Must I ever live with the conscious- 
ness of being the object of your scorn?” 

“ Oh, no, no ! As you will speak, let us understand each other. 
However I may approve of my decision, I have lived quite long 
enough to repent the manner in which it was conveyed. I can- 
not, without the most unfeigned regret — I cannot for a moment 
remember, that I have addressed a bitter word to one to whom 1 
am under the greatest obligations. If my apologies ” 

“ Pray, pray be silent !” 

" I must speak. If my apologies, my complete, njy most humble 
apologies can be any compensation ^for treating with such lightness 
feelings which I now respect, and offers by which I now consider 
myself honoured, — accept them I” 

“ O, Miss Dacre I that fatal word — ^respect!” 

We have warmer words in tins house for you. You are now 
our friend.” 

" I dare not urge a suit which may offend you ; yet if you 
could read my heart, 1 sometimes think that wp might be happy. 
Let me hope 1” * * 

My dear Duke of St. James, 1 am sure you will not ever offend 
me, because I am sure you will not ever wish to do it. There are 
few people in this world for whom I entertain a more sincere re- 
gard than yourself. 1 am convinced, I am conscious, that when 
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we met, I did sufficient justice neither to your virtues nor your 
talents. It is impossible for me to express with what satisfaction 
I now feel, that you have resumed that place in the affectiots of 
this family to which you have an hereditary right. I am grateful, 
truly, sincerely grateful for all that you feel with regard to 
me individually ; and believe me, in again expressing my regret 
that it is not in my power to view you in any other light than 
as a valued friend, I feel that I am pursuing that conduct which 
will conduce as much to your happiness as my o:yn. 

«My happiness^ Miss Dacrel” 

^ Indeed, such is my opinion. I will not again endeavour to de- 
prcciate the feelings which you entertain for me, and by which, 
ever remember, I feel honoured; but these very feelings prevent 
you from viewing their object so dispassionately as I do." 

“ I am at a loss for your meaning — at lea^, favour me by 
speaking explicitly : — ^you see, I respect your sentinjents, and do 
not presume to urge that on which my very happiness depends.” 

“ To be brief, then, I will not affect to conc(j,al that marriage is a 
state which has often been the object of my meditations, I think 
it the duty of all women, that sq important a change in their des- 
tiny should be well considered. If I know anything of myself, 
I am convinced that I should never survive an unhappy marriage." 

H But why dream of anything so utterly impossible ?" 

So very probable, — so very certain, you mean. Ay ! I repeat 
my words, for they are truth. If I ever marry, it is to devote 
‘ every feeling, and every thought, each hour, each instant of 
existence, to a single being for^whom I Alone live. Such devo- 
tion I expect in return ; without it, I should die, or wish to die ; 
Mut such devotion can never be returned by you." 

" Vou amaze me ! II who live only on your image." 

“ Your education, the habits in which you are brought up, 
the maxims whi«h have been instilled into you from your in- 
fancy, the system which each year of your life has more matured, 
the worldly levity with which everything connected with woman 
is viewed by you and your companions; whatever may be your 
natural dispositions, all this would prevent you, all this would 
' render it a perfect impossibility, alf this will ever make you utterly 
unconscious of the importance of the subject on which we are now 
conversing. Pardon me for saying it, you knew not of what you 
speak. Yes! however sincere may be the expression of your 
feelings to mS this moment, I shudder to think on whom your 
memory dwelt even this hour hut yesterday. I never will peri, 
my happiness on such a chance ; but there are others, who do not 
think as I do.". 
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Dacre! save me ! If you knew all, yrou woi!ii|wt 
43onbt. 'This moment is my deatiny.^^ 

*‘#ly dear Duke of St. James, satire youisdf. There is yet 
4ime. You have my prayers.” 

‘‘Let me then hope—” 

« Indeed, indeed, it cannot be. Here our conversaifion on this 
subject ends for ever.” 

"Yet we part friends ! ” He spoke in a broken Toice. 

"The best %nd*true8trl” She extended her arm; he pressed 
her hand to his impassioned lips, and quitted the house, mad with 
love and misery. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

The Duke threw«himself into his carriage in that mood which 
'fits us for desperate deeds. What he intended to do, indeed, was 
doubtful, but something very vigorous, very decided, perhaps very 
terrible. An indefinite gfeat effort danced, in misty magnificence, 
befcure the vision of his mind. His whole being was to be changed 
— ^hifl life was to be revolutionised. Such an alteration wdl to 
take place, that even she could not doubt the immense yet incre- 
dible result. Then Despair whispered its cold-blooded taunts, and 
her last hopeless words echoed in his ear. But he was too agitated 
to be calmly miserable,* and, in the poignancy of his feelings, he 
even meditated death. One thing,*however, he could obtain, — one 
instant relief was yet in his power — ^solitude. He panted fqr tli? 
loneliness of his own chamber, broken only by his agitated 
musings. 

The carriage stopped; the lights and noise called him to life. 
Tliis, surely, could not be home ? Whirled open Jhe door, down 
dfl^hed the steps, with all that prompt precision which denotes the 
‘practised hand of an aristocratic retainer. 

"What is all this, Bymmong? Wlqr did you not drive home ?” 

" Your Grace forgets, that Mr. Annesley and some geutlemeii 
sup with your Grace to-night ^t the Alhambra.” 

Impossible ! Drive home.” 

"Your Grace perhaps forgets, that your 'Grace is expected,?” 
sfdd the experienced servant, who knew when to* urge a master, 

. who, to-morrow, might blame Mm for permitting his capnoe. 

"What am 1 to do? Btay here. I will rup up stairs, and put 
them off.” 
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ran up into the crush room. The Opera was just t)?er, and 
aome parties, who were not staying the ballet, had already assem- 
bled there. As he passed along, he was stopped by Lady Fitz- 
pompey, who would not let such a capital opportunity escape of 
exhibiting Caroline and the young Duke together. 

Mr. Bulkley," said her Ladyship, " there must be something 
wrong about the carriage.*' An experienced, middle-aged gentle- 
man, who jobbed on in society, by being always ready, and knowing 
his cue, resigned the arm of Lady Carol^ Si Maurice, and 
disappeared. 

George,” said Lady Fitz-pompey, “ give your arm to Carry, 
just for one moment.” 

If it had been anybody but his cousin, the Duke would easily 
have escaped; but Caroline he invariably treated with marked 
regard; perhaps because his conscience occasionally reproached 
him, that he had not treated lier with a stronger feeding. At this 
moment, too, she was the only being in the world, save one, whom 
he could remember with satisfaction : he ^t that he loved her 
most affectionately, but somehow she did not inspire him with 
those peculiar feelings which thrilled his heart at the recollection 
of May Dacre. 

In this mood, he offered an arm, which was accepted ; but he 
could not in a moment assume the tone of mind befitting his 
situation and the scene. He was silent; for him a remarkable 
circumstance. 

“ Do not stay here,” said Lady Caroline in a soft voice, which 
her mother could not overhefy:. “I, know you want to be away. 
Steal off;” 

" Where can I be better than with you, Carry ? ” said tlie young 
Duke, determined not to leave her, and loving her still more for 
her modest kindness^ and thereon he turned round, and, to show 
that he was sincere, began talking with liis usual spirit. Mr. 
JBulkley of course never returned, and Lady Fitz-pompey felt as 
satisfied with her diplomatic talents, as a plenipotentiary who has 
just arranged an advantageous tipaty.* 

Arundel Dacre came up,, and spt^e to Lady J^tz-pompey. Never 
Aid two persons converse together,who were more dissimilar in their 
manner lind their feelings; And yet Arundel Dacre did contrive to 
'tidk,^a resulb which he could not always accomplish, even with 
tihose who could sympathise with him. I^y Fitz-pompey listened 
to him with ^attention; for Apmdel Dacre, in* spite of his odd 
manner, or perhaps in soime’' id^ree in consequence of it, h^d 
sibtained A distinguished reputation both among men and women; 
.and it was the .great pn]|ciple of Lady Fitz-pompey to attach to 
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her the distinguished youth of both sexes. She was pleased with 
this public homage of Arundel Dacre ; because he was one who, 
with the reputation of talents, family, and fashion, seldom spoke 
to any one, and his attentions elevated their object. Thus she 
maintained her empire. 

St. Maurice now came up to excuse himself to the young Duke, 
for not attending at the Alhambra to-night. “ Sophy could not 
bear it," he whispered : “ she had got her head full of the most 
ridiculous fancies, ahd it was in vain to speak : so he had promised 
to give up that, as well as Crockford’s." 

This reminded our hero of his party, and the purpose of his /en- 
tering the Opera. He determined not to leave Caroline till her 
carriage was called ; and he began to think that he really must 
go to the Alhambra, after all. He resolved to send them off at an 
early hour. . 

“Anything new to-night, Henry?" asked his Grace, of Lord 
St. Maurice. “ I have just come in." 

“ Oh! then you hsire seen them?" 

Seen whom?" 

“The most Vnovfmg forestien we ever had. We have been 
speaking of nothing else the whole evening. Has not Caroline 
told you ? Arundel Dacre introduced me to them." 

“ Who are they ?" 

“ I forget their names. Dacre, how do you call the heroes of 
the night ? Dacre never answers. Did you ever observe that ? 
But, see ! there they come." 

The Duke turned, and obseprQjl Lord DarreU advancing with 
two gentlemen with whom his GraCh was well acquainted. These 
were Prince Charles de Whiskerburg and Count Frill. 

M. de Whiskerburg was the eldest son of a prince, who, besides 
being the premier noble of the empire, possessed, in his own 
country, a very pretty park of two or three hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, in the boundaries of which the imperia^. mandate was 
not current, but liid its diminished head before the supremacy of a 
subject worshipped under the title of John the Twenty-fourth. M. 
de Whiskerburg was a very yoi^ing man, very tall, with a very fine 
figure, and very fine features. In short, a sort of Hungarian 
Apollo ; only his beard, his mtistachios, his whiskers, hfe favoris, 
his padishas, his sultanas, his mignonettas, his duleibellas, did not 
certainly entitle him to the epithet of and made him rar 

ther an apter representative of the Hungarian Hercules. 

Count Frill was a very different^Ort of personage. He 'was all 
rings and ringlets, raffles, and a little rouge. IVfuch older than his 
companion, short in stature, plump in figure, but with a most de^ 
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fined waist, fair, blooming, with a multiplicity of long light curls, 
and a perpetual smile playing upon his round countenance, he 
looked like the Cupid of an Opera Olympus. 

The Duke of St. James had been very intimate with these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in their own country, and had received from 
them many and most distingubhed attentions. Often had he ex- 
pressed to them Ills sincere desire to greet them in his native land. 
Their mutual anxiety, of never again meeting, was now removed 
If his heart, instead of being bruised, was absdut^y broken, still 
honour, conscience, the glory of his House, his individual reputa- 
tioi|2 alike urged him not to be cold or backward at such a moment. 
He advanced, therefore, with a due mixture of grace and warmth, 
and congratulated them <m their arrival. At this moment. Lady 
Fitz-pompey’s carriage was announced. Promising to return to 
them in an instant, he hastened to his cousin ; l)}it Mr: Arundel 
Dacre had already offered his arm, which, for ArundelDacre, was 
really pretty well. 

The Duke was now glad that he had a smalk re-union this even- 
ing, as he could at once pay a courtesy to his foreign friends. He 
ran into the Signora’s dressing-room, to assure her of liis pre- 
sence. He stumbled upon Peacock Piggott as he came out, and 
summoned him to fill the vacant place of St. Maurice, and then 
sent him with a message to some friends who yet lingered in their 
box, and whose presence, he thought, might be an agreeable addi- 
tion to the party. 

You entered the Alhambra by a Saracenic cloister, from the 
ceiling of which an occasional laiqp threw a gleam upon some Eas- 
tern arms hung up against the wall. This passage led to the Ar- 
iaioury, a room of moderate dimensions, but hung with rich con- 
tents. Many an inlaid breastplate, — ^many a Mameluke scimitar 
and Damascus blade, — many a gemmed pistol and pearl-embroidered 
saddle, might there be seen, though viewed in a subdued and 
quiet light. All seemed hushed, and still, and shrouded in wliat 
had the reputation of being a palace of pleasure. 

In this chamber assembled the expected guests. And having all 
anived they proceeded down a small gallery to the banquetiiig- 
Toom. The room was large and lofty. It was fitted up as an 
Eastern tent. The walls were huag with scarlet cloth, tied up 
with ropes of gold. Round the room crouched recumbent lions 
richly gilt, who grasped in their paw a lance, the top of which was 
a coloured lam{l. The ceiling wajiMemblazoned With the Haute* 
ville arms, and was radiant ^ith burnished gold. A cresset, 
lamp was suspended from the centre of the shield, and not 
only emitted an equable fiqw of soft though brilliant light, but 
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also, as the aromatic ml wasted away, distilled m exquisita' 
perfume. 

The table blazed with golden plaie, for the Bird of Fara^^ 
loved splendour. At the. end of the room, under a canopy and 
upon a throne, the shield and vases latefy executed for his^Qraoe^ 
now appeared. Everything was gorgeous, costly, and imposing* 
but there was no pretence, save in the original outlii^ at main* 
taining the Oriental character. The fhrnitune was French ; and 
opposite the throne Canova’s Hebe, bounded with a golden cup- 
from a pedestal of ormolu. 

The guests are seated ; but after a few minutes, the servants'* 
withdraw. Small tables of ebony and silver, and dumb waiters of 
ivory and gold, conveniently stored, are* at hmid, and Spiridibn 
never leaves the room. The repast was refined, exquisite, various. 
It was one of tkise meetings where all eat. When a few per- 
sons, easy aud unconstrained, unincumbered with cares, and ot 
dispositions addicted to enjoyment, get together at past midnight 
it is extraordinary what an appetite they evince. Singers also 
are proverbially prone to gourmandize; and though the Bird, 
of Paradise unfortunately possessed the smallest mouth in all 
Singingland, it is astonishing how she pecked I But they talked 
as well as feasted, and were really gay. 

“ Prince,” said the Duke, ‘‘ I hope Madame de llarestein ap- 
proves of your trip to England?” 

The Prince only smiled, for he was of a silent disposition, and 
therefore wonderfully well suited his travelling companion. 

" Poor Madame de H&restein I’V exclaimed Count Prill. “ What 
despair she was in, when you left Tienna, my dear Duke. I did 
what I could to amuse her. I used to take my guitar, and,sing^ 
to her morning and night, but without effect. She certainly would 
have died of a broken heart, if it had not* been for the dancing- 
dogs.” 

“ Did they bite her ? ” asked a lady who affected t^e wit of Lord 
Squib, ‘‘ and so inoculate her with gaiety.” 

Everybody was mad about the dancing-dogs. They came from 
Peru, and danced the mazurka fin green jackets with a jabot. Oh I 
what a^*a6o^/” 

" I dislike animals excessively,” remarked another ladyj who was 
as refined as Mr. Annesley, her model. 

“ Dislike the dancing-dogs I ” said Count Frill. " Ah 1 my good 
lady, you would jhave been enSliStfJ^ed. Even the Kaiser fed them 
with i^tachio nuts. Oh! so pretty ! Delicate leetle things, soft 
ahiniiig little legs, and pretty little faces 1 so sensible, and with such 
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** I assure you^ tbey irere ezcessirely amusing” said the Prinoa 
in a soft, confidential undergone to his neighbour, Mrs. Montfbrt,. 
who was as dignified as i^e was beautiful, and who aimiring his si* 
lence, which she took for states smiled and bowed with £a.scinating 
condescension. 

And what else has happened very remarkable, Gounk since 1 
left you ? ” asked Lord Darrell. 

Nothing, nothing, my dear Darrell. This bitise ot a war has. 
made us all seiiouB^ If old Clamstandt had* noli married that 
gipsy, little Dugiria, 1 really think I should ha^e taken a turn to 
Belgrade.” 

You should not eat so much. Poppet ! ” drawled Charles An* 
nesley to a Spanish danseuse, tall, dusky and lithe, glancing like 
a lynx and graceful as a jennet. She was very silent, but no doubt 
indicated the possession of Cervantic humour by the sly calmness, 
with which she exhausted her own waiter, and pillaged her 
neighbours. 

“ Why not?” said a little French actress, highly finished like a 
n.1niature, who scarcely ate anything, but drank champagne and 
chatted with equal rapidity and ‘Composure, and who was always 
ready to fight anybod/s battle, provided she could get an oppor- 
tunity to talk. “ Why not, Mr. Annesley ? You never will let any- 
body eat— I never eat myself, because every night, having t# talk 
so much, I am dry, dry, dry, — so I drink, drink, drink. It is an 
extraordinary thing, that there is no language which makes you so 
thirsty os French.” 

" ^^at can be t]^ reason ? ” asked sC sister of Mrs. Mbnt- 
fort, a tall fair girl, who Ifioked sentimental, but was only 
silly., 

<< Because there is so much^ salt in it,” said Lord Squib. 

" Delia,” drawled Mr. Annesley, “ you look very pretty to- 
night ! ” 

“ I am charpied to charm you, Mr. Annesley. Shall I tell you 
what Lord Bon Mot said of you ? ” 

“No, ma mignonne! I never wist to hear my own good 
things.” 

“ Spoiled, you should add,” said the fair rival of Lord Squib, “ if 
Bon Mot b6 in the case.” 

“ Lord Bon Mot is a most gentlemanlike man,” said Delia, in- 
dignant at an admirer being attacked. “ He always wants to be 
amusing. Whenever he dines oin^rile comes and sits with me for 
half an hour to catch the air ot fee Parisian badinage.” 

“ And you tell hipa a variety of little things ? ” asked Lord Squib, 
insidiously drawing out the«secret titles of Bon Mot. 

“ Beaucoup, beawioup^^ said Delia,* e:(tendmg two little white 
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hands sparkling with gems. “ If he come in ever so — ^how do 
you call it ? heavy — not that — ^in the dumps — All! it is that — If 
ever he come ia the domps, he goes out always like a soufflee** 

‘‘ As empty, I have no doubt,” said the witty lady. 

“ And as sweet, I have no doubt,” said Lord Squib ; ‘‘ for Del- 
croix complains sadly of your excesses, Delia.” 

“ Mr. Delcroix complain of me ! That, indeed, is too bad. Just 
because I recommend Montmorency de Versailles to him for an 
excelle^ji custoiaer,‘ever since he abuses me, merely because Mont- 
morency ha^ forgot, in the hurry of going off, to pay his little 
account.” ^ 

“ But he says, you have got all the things,” said Lord Squib, 
W’hose great amusement was to put Delia in a passion. 

“ What of that ? ” screamed the little lady. “ Montmorency 
gave them* me.” ^ 

“ Don^t n^ake such a noise,” said the Bird of Paradise. " I 
never can eat when there is a noise. Duke,” continued she in a 
fretful tone, “ they make such a noise ! ” 

“ Annesley, keep Squib quiet.” 

“ Delia, leave that young man alone. If Isidora would talk a 
little more, and you eat a little more, I think you would be the most 
agreeable little ladies I know. Poppet! put those j^onbons 
in yo»: pocket. You should never eat sugar-plums in com- 
pany.” 

Thus talking agreeable nonsense, tasting agreeable dishes, and* 
sipping agreeable wines, an hour ran on. Sweetest music from 
an unseen source ever and anou founded, and Spiridion swung a 
censer full of perfumes round the chamber. At length the Duke 
requested Count Frill to give them a song. The Bird of Paradise • 
would never sing for pleasure, only for fame and a slight cheque. 
The Count begged to decline, and at the same time asked for a 
guitar. The Signora sent for hers ; and his Excellency prelud- 
ing with a beautiful simper, gave them some slight thing to this 
effect. 


I. 

Charming BIgnetta I charming Bignetta ! 

What a gay little girl is charming Bignetta I 
She darices, she prattles, ' 

She rides and she rattles ; 

But she always is charming,.iB^--that charming ‘Bignetta! 

w 

II. 

Charming Bignetta! charpiing Bignetta! 

• What a wild little witch is charming Bignetta ! 
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When she smiles, I’m all madness; 

Wh^n she frowns, I ’m all sadness ; 

But she always is smiling ^that charming Bignettat 


ni. 

Charming Bignetta ! charming Bignetta ! 

What a wicked young rogue is charming Bignetta! 
She laughs at my shyness, 

And flirts with his Highness ; 

Yet still she is charming ^that charming Bignetta ! 


IV. 

Charming Bignetta ! charming Bignetta! 

What a dear little girl is charming Bignetta 
“ Think me only a sister,” 

Said she trembling : I kissed her. 

What a charming young sister is charming Bignetta! 

He ceased ; and although 

« __ The Ferrarese 
To choicer music chimed his gay guitar 
In Este’s Halls,” 

yet still his song served its purpose, for it raised a smile. 

“ I wrote that for Madame Sapiepha, at the Congress of Verona,” 
said Count Frill. It has beeia thought amusing.” 

“ Madame Sapiepha ! ” exclaimed the Bird of Paradise. “ What ! 
that pretty little woman, who has such pretty caps? ” 

“ The same ! Ah I what caps ! what taste ! ” 

“ You like caps, then ? ” asked the Bird of Paradise, with a 
sparkling eye. 

“ Oh ! if there be anything more than another, that I know most, 
it is the cap. Here,” said he, rather oddly unbuttoning his waist- 
coat, “ you see what lace I have got.” 

Ah ! me ! what lace 1 ” exclaimed the Bird, in rapture. 

Duke, look at his lace. Come here, sit next to me. Let me 
look .at that la^e.” She Examined it with gi‘eat attention, then 
turned up her beautiful eyes with a fascinating smile. “ Ah ! <^est 
jolie, n^esUcepnsf But you like caps. I tell you* what, you shall 
see my caps. Spiridion, go, cher^ and tell Ma’amselle to bring 
my caps — all my caps — one of each set.” 

In due time eptered the Swiss, with the caps — all the caps^ 

12 
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one of each set. As i^e handed them in turn to iier mistress, the 
Bird chirped a panegyric npon each. ^ 

"That is pretty, k tit not, and thk also? but this k my fa- 
vourite. What do you think of this border? <fest belle cette gar~ 
uituTe f et ce jdbotf c*est Ms s^duisant^ iCesUce pas f Mais 
void, the cap of Princess Lichtenstein. Cest superb, c*est mon 
favori. But I also love very much thk of the Duchess de Berri. 
She gave me the pattern herself. And, after aU, this comette d 
petite sanU of JLady Blaze k a dear little thing;; then, again, 
this coiffe d dentelle of Lady Macaroni k quite a pet.” 

" Pass them down,” said Lord Squib ; " we want to look at 
them.” Accordingly they were passed down. Lord Squib ^ut 
one on. 

"Do I look superb, sentimental, or only pretty?” asked his 
Lordship. ' The example was contagious, and most Of the caps 
were appropriated. No one laughed more than their mistress, who 
not having the slightest idea of the value of money, would have 
given them all awqy on the spot ; not from any good-natured 
feeling, but from the remembrance that to-morrow she might 
amuse half an hour in buying others. 

Whilst some were stealing, and she remonstrating, the Duke 
clapped his hands like a fJaliph. The curtain at the end of the 
apartment was immediately withdrawn, and the ball-rodhi stood 
revealed. 

It was the same size as the banqueting-hall. Its walls exhibited 
a long perspective of golden pilasters, the frequent piers of which 
were of looking-glass, .save where, occasionally, a picture had 
been, as it were, inlaid in its ricKframe. Here was the Titian 
Venus of the Tribune, deliciously copied by a French artist: there,) 
the Roman Fornarina, with her delicate grace, beamed like the 
personification of Raffaelle'a genius. Here, jZuleikha, living in the 
light and shade of that magician Quercino, in vain summoned the 
passions of the blooming Hebrew: and there, Cleopatra, pre- 
paring for her last immortal hour, proved by whal we saw that 
Ouido had been a lover. * 

The ceiling of this apartment was richly painted, and richly 
gilt: from it were suspended three lustres :by golden cords,, 
which threw a softened light upon the floor of polished and 
curiously inlaid woods. At tibie asd of the apartment w/is an 
orchestra. 

Bound the room, waltzed the elegant revdlleus. Softly and 
slowly, led by their host, they glided along like spirits of air ; but 
each time that the Duke passed the musicians, the music became 
livelier, and the motion more brkk, till at len^th^you might have 
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mistaken them for a cdllege df spmmng dervisiheB. 'Ono by nne» 
an exhausted chuple retreated from l!he Hsts. Borne threw them- 
selves on a sofa, some monopolised an *6887 chair ; hut intwenl^ 
minutes the whirl had ceased. At Peacock f’ig^ott ^ave 

a groan, which denoted returmng encrgy, and raised -a stretching 
leg in air, bringing up, though most unwittingly, upon his foot, one 
of the Bird’s sublime and beautiful caps. 

Halloa ! Piggott, armed cap au pied, 1 see,” said Lord Squib 
This joke was a signal for general resuscitation. ^ 

The Alhambra formed a quadrangle : all the chambers were on 
the basement story. In the middle of the court of the quad- 
rangle was a beautiful fountain ; and the court was formed by a 
conservatory, which was built along each side of the interior 
square, and served, like a cloister or covered way, for a commu- 
nication between the different parts of the builcHng. To this con- 
servatory they now repaired. It was broad, full of ^are and deli- 
cious plants and flowers, and brilliantly illuminated. Busts and 
statues were intermingled with the fairy grqve ; and a rich, warm 
hue, by a skilful arrangement of coloured light, was thrown over 
many a nymph and fair divipity, — many a blooming hero and 
beardless god. Here they lounged in different parties, talking on 
such subjects as idlers ever fall upon; now and then plucking 
a flower, — ^now and then listening to the fountain, — now and then 
lingering over the distant music, — and now and then strolling 
through a small apartment which opened to their walks, and which 
bore the title of the Temple of Gnidus. Here, Canova’s Venus 
breathed an atmosphere of perfume and of light — that wonderful 
statue, whose full-charged eye is not very classical, to be sure — 
but then, how true ! 

While they were thus whiling away their time, Lord Squib pro- 
posed a visit to the .Theatre, which he had ordered to be lit up. 
To the theatre they repaired. They rambled over every part of 
the house, amused themselves with a visit to the Gallery, and then 
collected beTiind the scenes. They were excessively amused with 
the properties ; and Lord Squib proposed they should dress them- 
selves. In a few minutes they were all in costume. A crowd of 
queens and chambermaids, Jews and chimney-sweeps, lawyers and 
Oharle^/ Spanish Dons and Irish officers, rushed upon the stage. 
The little Spaniard was Almaviva, and fell into magnifleent atti- 
tudes, with her sword and plume. Lord Squib was the old 
woman of Brbntford, — and very funny. Sir Lucius Grafton, Har- 
lequin; and Darrell, Grin^alji. The Prince, and the Count, 
without knowing it, figured as watchmen. Squib whispered An- 
nesley, that Sir Lucius O’Trigger might appear in character, but 
was prudent enough to suppress ihejoke. 
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The l^and was summoned, and they danced quadrilles with infi* 
nite spirit, and finished the night, at the suggestion of Lord Squib, 
by breakfasting on the stage. By the time this meal was 
dispatched, the purple light of mom had broke into the buildings 
and the la^es proposed an immediate departure. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER L 

The arrival of the two distinguished foreigners reanimated the 
doling season. All vied in testifying their consideration, and the 
Duke of St. James exceeded all. He took them to see the altera- 
tions at Hauteville House, which no one had yet witnessed ; and 
he asked their opinion of his furniture, which no one had yet 
decided on. Two f^tes in the same week established, as well as 
maintained, liis character as the Ajrchduke of fashioh. Remem- 
bering, however, the agreeable month which he had spent in the 
kingdom of John the Twenty-fourth, he was feniinded with annoy- 
ance, that his confusion at Hauteville prevented him from receiving 
his friends m grand seigneur in* his hereditary castle. Metropo- 
litan magnificence, which, if the parvenu could not equal, he at 
least could imitate, seemed a poor return for the feudal splendour 
and imperial festivity of an Hungarian magnate. While he was 
^brooding over these reminiscences, it suddenly occurred to him, 
that he had never made a progress into Ms western territories* 
Pen Bronnock Palace was the boast of Cornwall, though its Lord 
had never paid it a visit. Tho Duke ot* St. James sent for Sir 
Carte Blanche. 

Bf?sidcs entertaining the foreign nobles, the young Duke could 
no longer keep off the constantly-recurring idea, that something 
must be done to entertain himself. He shuddered to think where 
and wliat he should have been, had not these gentlemen so provi- 
dentially arri^d. As for again repeating the farce of last year, 
he felt that it would no longer raisp a smile. Yorkshire he 
shunned. Doncaster made him tremble. A week with the Duke of 
Burlington at Marringworth ; a fortnight with the Fitz-pompeys 
at Malthorpo ; a month with the Graftons at Cleve ; and so on — 
he shuddered at the very idea.* Wlio can see a Pantomime more 
than once ? Who could survive a Pantomime the twentieth time ? 
.^1 the shifting scenes, and flitting splendour all the motley 
crowds of sparkling characters; all the quick changes, and full 
variety, are, once, enchantmeift.' But when the splendour is disi 
covered to be monotony ; the change, order, and the caprice, a 
system ; when thb characters play eacr the same part, and the va- 
riety never varies ; how dull, how weary, how infinitely flat, is such 
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a world to that man who requires from its converse, not occasional 
relaxation, but constant excitement ! 

Pen Bronnock was a new object. At this moment in his life, 
novelty was indeed a treasure. If he could cater for a month, no 
expense should be grudged : as for the future, he thrust it from his 
mind. By taking up his residence, too, at Pen Bronnock, he es- 
caped from all invitations, — and so, in a word, the worthy Knight 
received orders to make all preparations at the Palace for the 
reception of a latge party in the course of three weeks. 

Sir Carte, ^ usual, did wonders. There was, fortunately for 
his employer, no time to build or paint, but some dingy rooms wer/^ 
hung with scarlet cloth; cart-loads of new furniture were sent 
down; the theatre was re-buniished ; the stables put in order; and, 
what was of infinitely more importance in the estimation of all 
Englishmen, the niglected pile was well aired.'' 


CHAPTER II. 

We are in the country, and such a country, that even in Italy 
we think of thee, native Hesperia ! Here, myrtles grow, and fear 
no blasting North, or blighting East. Here, the South wind blows 
with that soft breath which brings the bloom to flesh. Here, the 
land breaks in gentle undulations ; and here, blue waters kiss a 
verdant shore. Hail ! to thy thoujaud bays, and deep-red earth, 
thy marble quarries, and thy silver * veins I Hail 1 to thy far-ex- 
tending landscape, whose sparkling villages and streaky fields no 
clime can matdi ! 

Some gales we owe to thee of balmy breath, some gentle houra 
when life had fewest charms. And we are grateful for all this. 
^to say nothing of your cider and your junkets..' . 

The Duke arrived just as the setting sun crowned: the proud 
palace with his gleamy rays. It was a pile which the immortal 
Inigo had raised in sympathy with the taste of a noble employer, 
who had passed hie earliest yewrs in Lombardy; Of atone, and 
sometimes even of marble, with pediments and balustraides, and^ 
ornamented windows, and richly-chased keystonbs, and flights 
of steps, and he^e and there a statue,, the* strttcta|re was quite.' 
Palladian, though a little dingy, and,, on. the w^e, ve^ im- 
pb^g« 

^ere were suites of rooms which had no end, and staircases> 
v4dch had no beginning* In •this vast pile, nothing was mom 
natihral than to lose your way,*-an agree{d)le amusement on a 
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rainy morning. There was a collection of pictures, very various, 
by which phrase we understand not select. Yet they were amus- 
ing ; and the Canalettis were unrivalled; There was a regular 
ball-room, and a theatre ; so resources were at hand. The scenes, 
though dusty, were numerous; and the Duke had provided new 
dresses. The park was not a park ; by which we mean, that it 
was rather a chase than the highly-finished inclosure which we 
associate with the first title. In fact. Pen Bronnock Chase was 
the right name of the settlement ; but some mqparch travelling, 
having been seized with a spasm, recruited his strength under the 
rjof of his loyal subject, then the chief seat of the House of Haute- 
ville, and having in his urgency been obliged to hold a privy 
council there, the supreme title of palace was assumed by right. 

The domain was bounded on one side by the sea ; and here a 
yacht, and some slight craft, rode at anchor in^ small green bay, 
and offered an opportunity for the adventurous, and a Refuge for the 
wearied. When you have been bored for an hour or two on earth, 
it sometimes is a change to be bored fcg an hour or two on 
water. 

The house was soon full, and soon gay. The guests, and the 
means of amusing them, were equaUy numerous. But this was 
no common villeggiaiurat — no visit to a family with their regular 
pursuits and matured avocations. The host was as much a guest 
as any other. The young Duke appointed Lord Squib master of 
the ceremonies, and ^ave orders for nothing but constant excite- 
ment. Constant excitement his Lordship managed to maintain, 
for he was experienced, clever| careless and gay, and, for once in 
his life, liad the command of •unbounded resources. He ordered, 
he invented, he prepared, and he expended. They acted, they 
danced, they sported, they sailed, they feasted, they masqueraded ; 
and when they began to get a little wearied of themselves, and 
their own powers of diversioa gradually vanished, then a public 
ball was given twice a-week at the palace, and all the West of 
England invited. New faces brought new ideas; new figures 
brought new fancies. All were delighted with the young Duke,— 
and fiattery from novel quarters will for a moment whet even the 
appetite of the satiated. Simplicity, too, can interest. There 
were scAne Misses Gayweather who got unearthed, who never had 
beeji in London, though nature had given them spai'kling 
^eyes and Springing, persons. This tyranny was too bad. Papa 
was quizzedP, Mamma flattered,, and the daughters* simplicity 
amused these young lordliogs. Eebellion was whispered in t)ie 
small ears of the Gay weathers. The little heads, too, of the Gay- 
weathers were turned. ^ They were the constant butt, and the 
constant resource, of every lounging dandy. 
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The Bird Paradise also arranged her professional engage- 
ments, so as to account with all possible propriety for her profes- 
sional visit at Pen Bronnock. The musicid meeting :at Exeter 
over, she made her f^ppearance, and some concerts were given, 
which electrified all Oomwall. Count Frill was very strong here ; 
though, to be sure, he also danced, jand acted, in all varieties. He 
was the soul, too, of a masqued balU but when complimented on 
his accomplishments, and thanked for liis exertions, he modestly 
depreciated his ^orth, and panegyrized the dancing-dogs. 

As for the Prince, on the whole, he maintained his silence ; but 
it was at length discovered by the fair sex, that he was not stupid, 
but sentimental. When this was made known, he rather lost 
ground with the dark sex, who, before thinking him thick, had 
vowed that he was a devilish good fellow ; but now, being really 
envious, had their J;ale and hint, their sneer and sly joke. M. de 
Whiskerburg^had one active accomplishment — this was his danc- 
ing. His gallopade was declared to be divine: he absolutely 
sailed in air. His waltz, at his will, either melted his partner 
into a dream, or whirled her into a frenzy ! Dangerous M. de 
Whiskerburg ! 


CHAPTER III. 

It is said, that the conduct of reifeied society, in a literary point 
of view, is, on the whole, productive but of slight interest ; that 
all we can aspire to is, to trace a brilliant picture of brilliant 
manners; and that when the dance and the festival have been 
duly inspired by the repartee and the sarcasm, and the gem, 
the robe, and the plume adroitly lighted up by the lamp and the 
lustre, our cunning is exhausted. And so your novelist generally 
twists this golden thread with some substantial silken cord, for 
use, and works up, with the light dance, and with the heavy 
dinner, some secret marriage, op some shrouded murder. And 
thus, by English plots and German mysteries, the page trots oh, 
or jolts, till, in the end. Justice ^111 have her way, — and the three 
volumes are completed. 

A plan both good, antique, and popular, but not our way. We ^ 
prefer trusting to the slender incidents which spring from out 
our common intercourse. There is ^no doubt that that great 
pumice-stone. Society, smooths down the edges of your thoughts 
and manners. Bodies of men, ^ho pursue the same object, must 
ever resemble each other : the life- of the majority must ever bo 
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imitation. Thought is a labour to which few are coinpetent; and 
truth requires for its developagnt as much courage as acuteness. 
So conduct becomes convenflRial^ and opinion is a legend; and 
thus all men act and think alike. 

But this is not peculiar to what is called fashionable life — ^it is 
peculiar to civilisation, which gives the passions less to work upon. 
Mankind are not more healrtless because they are clothed in 
ermine ; it is, that their costume attracts us to their characters, 
and we stare because we find the prince or the peeress neither a 
conqueror nor a heroine. The great majority of human beings, 
in a country like England, glide through existence in perfect 
ignorance of their natures, so complicated and so controlling is 
the machinery of our social life ! Few can break the bonds that 
tie them down, and struggle for self-knowledge ; fewer, when the 
talisman is gained, can direct their illuminate^ energies to the 
purposes with which they sympathise. 

A mode of life, which encloses in its circle all the dark and deep 
results of unbounded indulgence, however it jnay appear to some 
who glance over the sparkling surface, does not exactly seem to 
us one either insipid or uninteresting to the moral speculator; 
and, indeed, we have long been induced to suspect, that the seeds 
of true sublimity lurk in a life which, like this book, is half 
'fashion and half passion. 

We know not how it was, but about this time an unaccountable, 
klinost an imperceptible coolness seemed to spring up between 
our hero and the Lady Aphrodite. If we were to puzzle our 
brains for ever, we could not give you the* reason. Nothing hap- 
pened — nothing had been said or done, which could indicate its 
origin Perhaps this was the origin ; perhaps the Duke^s conduct 
hadTl)ecome, though unexceptionable, too negative. But here 
we only throw up a sti:aw. Perhaps if we must go on suggesting, 
anxiety ends in callousness. 

His Grace had thought so much of her feelings, that he had 
quite forgotteh his own, or worn them out. Her Ladyship, too, 
was perhaps a little disappointed at thd unexpected reconciliation. 
When we have screwed our courage up to the sticking point, we like 
not to be baulked. Both, too, perhaps — ^we go onperhapsing — 
both, toof we repeat, perhaps, could not help mutually viewing 
each .other as ^he cause of much mutual care and mutual 
auxiou-sness. Both, too, perhaps, were a little tired — but without 
knowing it. Che most curious thing, and which would have 
augured worst to a calm judge,* was, that they silently seemed io^ 
agree not to understand that any alteration had really taken place 
between them, which, we think, was a bad sign : because a lover’s 
quarrel, we all know, like a storm m summer, portends a renewal 
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of warm weatW or ardent feelinga ; and a lady is never so well 
seated in her admirer’s heart, as^hen those letters are inter* 
changed which express so much, those e:q>lanations entered 
upon which explain so little. 

And here we would dilate on greater things than some imagine; 
but, unfortunately, we are engaged. For Newmarket calls Sir 
Lucius and his friends. We will * not join them, having lost 
enough. His Grace half promised to be one of the party ; but 
when the day tame, just remembered the Shropshires were ex>- 
pected, and so was very sorry, — and the rest. Lady Aphrodite 
and himself parted with a warmth which remarkably contrasted 
with their late intercourse, and which neither of them could decide 
whether it were reviving affection or factitious effort. 

M. de Whiskerburg and Count Prill departed with Sir Lucius, 
being extremely ^desirous to be initiated in the mysteries of the 
turf, and, abrve all, to see a real English jockey. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Th* newspapers continued to announce the departures of 
new visitors to the Duke of St. James, and to dilate upon the' 
protracted and princely festivity of Pen Bronnock. But while 
thousands were envying his lot, and hundreds aspiring to share it, 
what indeed was the condition of our hero ? 

A month or two had rolled on, and if he had not absolutely^ 
tasted enjoyment, at least he had thrust off reflection ; but as* the 
autumn wore away, and as each day he derived less diversion or 
distraction from the repetition of the same routine, carried on by 
different actors, he could no longer control feelings which would 
be predominant, and those feelings were not suefi as perhaps 
might have been expected from one who was receiving the homage 
of an admiring world. In a word, the Duke of St. James was the 
most miserable wretch that ever lived. 

“Where is this to end?" he asked himself. “ Is thiu year to 
close, to bring only a repetition of the past? WelJ, I have had it. 
all — and what is it ? My restless feelings are, at last, laid , — mr 
indefinite appetites are, at length, exhausted. I have known this 
mighty world, and where am I ? «.Ouce, all prospects, ull reflec* 
lions merged in the agitating, the tremulous and panting lust with 
which I sighed for it Have I been deceived? Have I been dis«» 
apppinted? Is it different from whati expected? Has it fallen' 
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short of my &ncy? Has the dexterity of my mifcbgs deserted, 
me? Have I underfed th^ hero of my reveries? Have I, in 
shorty mismanaged my ddbut ? Have I blundered ? No, no, no ! 
Far— fer has it gone beyond even my imagination, and my life lias»« 
if no other, realised its ideas ! • 

“Who laughs at me ? ^ho does* not burn inoense before my 
shrine? What appetite have* I not gratified? What gratification, 
has proved bitter? vanity! Has it been, for an instant, mor- 
tified ? Am I not acknowledged the most firilllant hero of the 
most brilliant society in Europe ? Intense as is my self-love j has 
it not been gorged ? Luxury and splendour were my youthful 
dreams, and have I not realised the very romance of indulgence 
and magnificence ? My career has* been one long; triumph. My 
palaces, and my gardens, and my jewels, my dress,^ my furniture, 
my equipages, my horses, and my festivals— th|ae used to occupy 
my meditations, when I could only meditate-'Sand have my deter- 
minations proved a delusion.? Ask the admiring world. 

“ And now few the great point, to whiclr all tjiis was to tend, 
which all t.hia ‘vvas to fascinate and subdue, to adorn, to embellish,, 
to delight, to honour--— --Woman ! Oh 1 when I first dared, among 
the fields of Eton, to dwell upon, the soft yet agitating fancy, that 
some day my existence might perhaps be rendered more intense, 
by the admiration of these maddening but then mysterious crea- 
^ tures — could, could I have, dreamt of what, has hs^pendd ? L. 
not this the very point in which my career has most out-topped my 
lofty hopes ? 

“ I have read, and sometimes heard, of satiety. It must 
then be satiety that I feel ; foS: I do feel more like a doomed man,, 
than a young noble full of. blood and youth. And yet satiety —— 
it is a word. What then ? A word is breaJ^, and am I wiser ? 
Satiety ! Satiety ! Satiety ! Oh! give me happiness I Oh ! give mi 
love ! 

“ Ay ! thqrfi it is— I feel it now. Too wdl I feel, tiiat happi- 
ness must, spring from purer fount^^ns than self-love. We art 
not born merely for ourselves, and they who, full of pride, make 
the trial, as I have done, and think that Hie world is made for 
them, and not for mankind, must come to as hitter results, perhaps 
as bitter a. fate — ^for, by Heavensi I am half tempted at this mo- 
ment to fling- ifiyself from off this cliff — and so end all. 

* “ Why should I live ? For virtue, and for duty — ^to compensate 
for all my folly, and to achieve some slight good end with my 
abused, unparalleled^ medns. Ay I it is all vastly rational, 
and vastly sublime,— but ik is too late.. » I feel the exertion above, 
mo; I am a 16st man* • * 

“ We cannot work without a.purpbse^and an aim. I had mine,. 
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although it waA a false one, and I succeeded. Had I one now, 
I might succeed agmn — but my heart is a dull void. And Caroline, 
that gentle girl, will not give me what I want ; and to offer her 
but half a heart, may break hers, and I would not bruise that de- 
licate bosom to save my dukedom. Those sad, silly parents of 
hers have already done mischief enough, — ^but I will see Darrell, 
and will at least arrange that. I like him, and will make him my 
friend for her sake. God! God! why am I not loved! A word 
' from her, and alf would change. I feel a something in me, which 
could put all right. I have the will, and she could give the 
power. 

“ Now see what a farce life is ! I shall go on, Heaven knows 
how ! 1 cannot live long. Men like me soon bloom and fade. 
What I may come to, I dread to think. There is a dangerous 
facility in my teiTner — I know it well, for I know more of 
myself than ’people “think — ^there is a dangerous facility which, 
with May Dacre, might be the best guarantee of virtue; but 
with all others — for ali others are, at the best, weak things — will 
as certainly render me despicable, perhaps degraded. I hear the 
busy devil whispering even now. It is my demon. Now, I say, 
see what a farce life is ! 1 shall die like a dog, as I have lived like 
a fool ; and then my epitaph will be in everybody’s mouth. Here 
are the consequences of self-indulgence: here is a fellow, for- 
sooth, who thought only of the gratification of his vile appetites — 
and by the living Heaven, am I not standing here among my he- 
reditary rocks, and sighing to the ocean, to be virtuous ! 

** She knew me well : she read mf3 in a minute, and spoke more 
truth at that last meeting, than is in d thousand sermons. It is out 
of our power to redeem ourselves. Our whole existence is a false, 
foul state, totally inimical to love and purity, and domestic gentle- 
ness, and calm delight. Yet are we envied! Oh! could these 
fools see us at any other time, except surrounded by our glitter, 
and hear of us at any other moment, save in the fiust bloom of 
youth, which is, even then, often wasted, — could they but mark 
our manhood, and view our hollow marriages, and disappointed 
passions, — could they but see the traitors that we have for sons — 
the daughters that own no duty, — could they but watch us even to 
our grave, tottering after some Vresh bauble, some vain 'delusion, 
which, to the last, we hope may prove a substitute for what*we 
have never found through life — a contented mind, — ^they would do' 
something else but envy us. 

^ But I stand prating, when I ' am wanted. I must home. 
Home ! 0 sacred word ! and then comes night ! Horrible night ! 
Horrible day ! It seems to me I am upon the eve 6f some mon- 
strous folly, too ridiculous to b’e a crime, and yet as fatal. I have 
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half a mind to go and marry the Bird of Paradi^, out of pure 
pique with myself, and with the world.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Southey, that virtuous man, whom Wisdom calls her own, 
somewhere thanks God that he was not born to a great 
eltate. We quite agree with the seer of Keswick ; it is a bore. 
Provided a man can enjoy every personal luxury, what profits it 
that your flag waves on castles you never visit, and that you count 
rents which you never receive ? And yet, theiy are Sbme things 
which your miserable, moderate incomes caj^t command, and 
which one might like to have — ^for instance, a band. 

A complete, a consummate band, in uniforms of uncut white 
velvet, with a highly-wrought gold button, just tipped with a 
single pink topaz, seems to me the rA kqXov, When we die, 
“ Band” will be found impressed upon our heart, like ‘‘frigate” 
on the core of Nelson. The negroes should have their noses 
bored, as well as their ears, and hung with rings of rubies. The 
kettle-drums should be of silver. 

And with regard to a great estate, no doubt it brings great 
cares*; or, to get free of them, the estate must be neglected, and 
then it is even worse. Elections come on, and all your members 
are thrown out: so much for* neglected influence. Agricultural 
distress prevails, and all your farms are thrown up ; so much for 
neglected tenants. Harassed by leases, renewals, railroads, fines, 
and mines, you are determined that life shall not be worn out by 
these continual and petty cares. Thinking it somewhat* hard, 
that, because you have two hundred thousand a-year, you have 
neither ease^nor enjoyment, you find a remarkably clever man, 
who manages everything for you. Enchanted with his energy, 
his acuteness, and his foresight ; fascinated by your increasing rent- 
roll, and the total disappearance *of arrears, you dub him your 
right hand, introduce him to all your friends, and put him into 
Parliament; aqd then, fired by the ambition of rivalling his 
patron, he disburses^ embezzles, and decamps. 

* But where iitour hero ? Is he forgotten ? Never I But in the 
dumps,* bke devils, and so op.^ A little bilious, it may be, and 
dull. lie scarcely would amuse you at this moment. So we come 
forward with a .graceful bow— the Jack^Pudding of our doctor 
who is behind. 
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In short, tUart is lo say, in longr--*for what k the use of ihk 
affected brevity? When tfak tale is done, what have you got? 
So let us make it last. We quite repent of having intimated so 
much : in future, it is our intention to develop more, and to 
describe, and to delineate, and to define, and, in short, to bore. 
You know the model of this kind of writing — Richardson, whom 
we shall revive. In future, we shaU, as a novelist, take Claren- 
don's Rebellion for our guide, and write our hero's notes, or 
heroine's letters^ like a state paper, or a broken treaty. 

The Duke, and the young Duka-— oh ! to be a Duke, and to 
be young — is too much — ^was seldom seen by the gay crowd 
who feasted in his hall. His mornings now were lonely, and if, Vit 
night, his eye still sparkled, and his step still sprang, why, be- 
tween us, wine gave him beauty, and wine gave him grace. 

It was the dreary end of dull November, and the last company 
were breakjng Oif. The Bird* of Paradise, according to her 
desire, had gone tbiBrighton, where his Q-race had presented her 
with a tenement, neat, light, and finished ; and though situated 
amid the wilds of Kemp Town, not more than one hyaena on a 
night ventured to come down from the adjacent heights. He had 
half promised to join her, .because he thought he might as well be 
there as here, and consequently he had not invited a fresh supply 
of visitors from town, or rather from the country. As he was 
hesitating about what he should do, he received a letter from his 
bankers, which made him stare. He sent for the groom of the 
chambers, and was informed the house was clear, save that some 
single men still lingered* as is their wont. They never take a 
hint. His Grace ordered his callage ; and, more alive than he 
had been for the last two months, dashed off to town. 
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OHAPTBR VI. 

The letter fiom Ms bankers ioformod tlie Duke of St. James 
that not only was the half million exhausted, but, in pursuance of 
their powers, they had sold odt all im stock, and, in rdiauce on his 
credit, had adranced even beyond it. They were ready to accom- 
modate him in every possible way, and to advance as much more 
as he could desire- — ^at five per cent. I Sweet five per cent. ! 
•Ohl magical five per cent.! Iiuckythe rogue now, who gets 
tHree. Nevertheless, they thought it but proper to call his Grace’s 
attention to the circumstance, and to put him in possession of the 
facts. Something Unpleasant is coming, when men are anxious to 
tell the truth. 

The Duke of St. James had never affecte^^f to a man of 
business; still he had taken it for granted, that pecuniary em- 
barrassment was not ever to be counted among his annoyances. 
He wanted something to do, and determined to look into his affairs, 
merely to amuse himself. 

The bankers were most polite. Tliay brought their books, also 
.several packets of papers neatly tied up, and were ready to give 
every information. The Duke asked for results. He found that 
the turf, the Alhambra, the expenses of his outfit in purchasing 
the lease and furniture of his mansion, and the rest, had, with his 
expenditure, exhausted his first year’s income ; but he reconciled 
himself to this, because he chose to consider them extraordinary 
expenses. Then the festivities of Pen Bronnock counterbalanced 
the economy of his more scrambling life the preceding year; yet 

he had not exceeded his income ^much. Then he came to Sir 

Carte’s account. He began to get a little frightened. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand had been swallowed by Hauteville Castle ; 
one hundred and twenty thousand by Hauteville House. Ninety- 
six thousand had been paid for fhrniture. There were also some 
awkward miscellanies which, in Addition, exceeded the half 
million. 

This was smashing work ; but 'castles and palaces, particular]^ 
of the borrectest style of architecture, are not to be had for 
nothing. Th^ Duke had always devoted thO half million to this 
object; but he had intended that sum to be sufficient. What 
puzzled and **what annoyed him was a queer suspicion, that his 
resoufee^ had been exhaustpd^ without his result being obtained. 
He sent for Sir Carte, who gave every information, and assured 
him, that had he had the least idea that^a limit was an object, he 
would have made his arrangements accordingly. As it was, he 
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assured the j^ung Duke, that he would be the Lord of the most 
sumptuous and accurate castle, and of the most gorgeous and 
tasteful palace in Europe. He was proceeding with a cloud of 
words, when his employer cut him short, by a peremptory demand 
of the exact sum requisite for the completion of his plans. Sir 
Carte was confused, and requested time. The estimates should 
be sent in as quickly as possible. *The clerks should sit up all 
night, and even his own rest should not be an object, any more, 
than the Duke*f purse. So they parted. 

The Duke determined to run down to Brighton for change of 
scene. He promised his bankers to examine everything on his 
return; in the meantime, they were to make all necessary ad- 
vances, and honour his drafts to any amount. 

He found the city of chalk and shingles not quite so agreeable 
as last yeUr. He discovered that it had no trees. There was 
there, also, just ^rybody that he did not wish to see. It was 
one great St. James' Street, and seemed only an anticipation of 
that very season which he dreaded. He was half inclined to go 
somewhere else, but could not fix upon any spot. London might 
be agreeable, as it was empty; but then those confounded accounts 
awaited him. The Bird of Paradise was a sad bore. He really 
began to suspect that she was little better than an idiot : then, 
she ate so much, — and he hated your eating women. He gladly' 
shuffled her off on that fool Count Frill, who daily brought his 
guitar to Kemp Town. They just suited each other. What a' 
madman he had been, to have embarrassed himself with this 
creature ! It would cost him a pretty ransom now, before he 
could obtain his freedom. How we change I Already the Duke 
of St. James began to think of pounds, shillings, and pence. A* 
year ago, so long as he could extricate himself from a scrape 
by force of cash, he thought himself a lucky fellow. 

The Graf tons had not arrived, but were daily expected. He 
really could not stand them. As for Lady Afy, he execrated the 
greenhornism which had made him feign a passion,*and then get 
caught where he meant to diipture. As for Sir Lucius, he wished 
to Heaven he would just take it into his head to repay him the 
fifteen thousand he had lent Him at that confounded election, to 
say nothing of anything else. « . * 

Then, there was Burlington, with his old lovqs and his i new 
dances. He wondered how the deuce that feUow could be amused 
with such frivolity, and always look so serene and* calm. Then, 
there was Squib : that man never .knew when to leave off joking ; 
and Annesley, with his false refinement; and Darrell, with his 
petty ambition. He felt** quite sick, and took a solitary ride ; but 
he 4ew from Scylla to Charybdis.. Mrs* Montfort could not forget 
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their many delightful canters last season to Rotyngdean-~and 9 
lo ! she was at his side : — he wished her down the cliif. 

In this fit of the spleen, he went to the Theatre : there were 
eleven people in the boxes. He listened to ^ The School for 
Scandal." Never was slander- more harmless. ^He sat it all out, 
and was sorry when it was over, but was consoled by the devils of 
Der Freischutz. How sincerely, how ardently did he long to sell 
himself to the demon ! It was eleven o'clock, and he dreaded the 
play to be over, as if he were a child. What* to ^io with himself, 
or where to go, he was equally at a loss. The door of the box 
opened, and entered Lord JBagshot. If it must be an acquaintance, 
this cub was better than any of his refined and lately cherished 
companions. 

Well, Bag, what arc you doing with yourself?" 

** Oh ! I don't know : just looking in for a larjf . Any game ? " 
On my honour, I can't say.” 

“ What's that girl ? Oh ! I see ; that's littfe Wilkins. There's 
hloll Otway. Nothing new. I shall go ai^d rattle the bones a 
little — eh! my boy?” 

** Rattle the bones! what is that?" 

“Don't you know?” and here this promising young peer 
manually explained his meaning. 

“ What do you play at ?" asked the Duke. 

“ Hazard, for my money • but what you like." 

“ Where ? 

“ We meet at De Berghem's. There is a jolly set of us. All 
crack men. When my governor is heros I never go. He is so 
iealous. I suppose there must»be only one gamester in the family, 
eh covey ! ” Lord Bagshot, excited by the unusual affability 
of the young Duke, grew quite familiar. 

“ I have half a mind to look in with you," said his Grace, with 
a careless air. 

“ Oh ! coqjc along, by all means. They'll be devilish glad to 
see you. De Bcrgiicni was saying, the other day, what a nice 
fellow you were, and how he should liS:e to know you. You d^'t 
know'De Bcrghcm, do you ?” 

“ I have seen him. 1 know enough of him." 

They Quitted the Tlieatre togertier, and, under the guidance of 
Lord Bagshot, stopped at a door in Brunswick Terrace. There 
tJiey found collected a numerous party, but all persons of. con- 
sideration. l^ie Baron, who had once been ic/ member of the 
diplomatic corps, and now liv«d in England, by choice, on his 
pension and private fortune, received them with marked courtesy. 
Froud of his companion,^ Lord Bagshot's hoarse, coarse, idiot 
voice seemed ever braying. His frequent introductions of the 

13 
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D«ke Gf St. AuBieB were exerociatiiig, md it Te^uirad all the 
freezing of a fini^ed manner to pass through this hery ordeaL 
HisOrace was acquainted with most of the guests hy sight, and to 
seme he even b^ed. They were chiefly men of a certain age, 
with the exception of two or three young Peers like himself. 

Ihere was the Earl of Oastlefort, plump and luxurious, with a 
youthful wig, who, ^though a sexagenarian, liked no companion 
better than a mirror. His Lord^ip was the most amiable man in 
the world, and the most lucky ; but his first was his merit, and the 
second was not his fault. There was the juvenile Lord Dice, who 
boasted of having done his brothers out of their miserable 5,0002. 
patrimony, and all in one night. But the wrinkle that had already 
ruffled his once clear brow, his sunken eye, and his convulsive lip, 
had been thrown, we suppose, into the bargain, and, in our opinion, 
made it a* dear one. There was Temple Grace, who had run 
through four fortui^s, and ruined four sisters. Withered, though 
only thirty, one thing alone remained to be lost — what he called 
his honour, which«was alrrt.dy on the scent to play booty. There 
was Cogit, who, when he was drunk, swore that he had had a 
father ; but this was deemed the only exception to in vino veritoLs. 
Who he was, the Goddess of Chance" could alone decide; and we 
have often thought that he might bear tlie same relation to her, as 
JEneas to the Goddess of Beauty. His age was as great a mystery 
as anything else. He dressed still like a boy, — yet some vowed 
he was eighty. lie must have been Salathiel. Property he never 
had, — and yet he contrived to live ; connection he was not born 
with, — yet he was upheld by a set. He never played, — yet he was 
the most skilful dealer going. HCndid the honours of a Rouge et 
Noir table to a miracle ; and looking, as he thought, most genteel 
in a crimson waistcoat and a gold chain, raked up the spoils, or 
complacently aiiBounced aprh. Lord Castlcfort had few secrets 
from hin^: he was the jackal to^hese prowling beasts of prey ; 
looked out for pigeons, — got u* little parties to Richmond or 
Brighton — sang a song, when the rest were too ankious to make 
k noise, and yet desired a little life, and perhaps could cog a die, 
arrange a looking-glass, or mix a tumbler. 

Unless the loss of an occasioiral Napoleon at a German watering- 
place to be so stigmatised, gaming had never formed, me of the 
numerous follies of the Duke of St. James. Rich, and giftedi with 
n generous, sanguine, and luxurious disposition, he had never been 
tempted by the desire of gain, or, as some may pesliaps maintain, 
by the desire of excitement, to seek assistance or enjoyment in a 
mode of life which stultifies all our fine fancies, deadens all our 
noble emotions, and mortifies all our beautiful aspirations. 

We know that we are b^oiching a doctrine which many will 
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stert at, and wiiich some will protest agarnst, wbdl we declare our 
belief, that no person, whatever his apparent wealth, ever yet 
gamed, except fitnn the prospect of immediate gain. We hear 
much of want of excitement, of ennui, of satiety ; and then the 
gaming-table is announced as a sort of substitute for opium, wine, 
or any other mode of obtaining a more intense vitality at the oost 
of reason. Gaming is too active, too anxious, too complicated, 
too troublesome, — in a word, too sensible an affair for such spirits, 
who fly only to a sort of dreamy and indefinite flistjaction. The 
fact is, gaming is a matter of business. Its object is tangible, 
^lear, and evident. There is nothing high, or inflammatory, or 
exciting; no false magnificence, no visionary elevation, in the affair 
at all. It is the very antipodes to enthusiasm of any kind. It 
pre-supposes in its votary a mind essentially mercantile. All the 
feelings that are in its train, are the most i^an, the most com- 
monplace, and the most annoying of daily lif^:f and Nothing would 
tempt the gamester to experience them, except the great object 
which, as a matter of calculation, he is willing to aim at on such 
terms. No man flies to the gaming-table in a paroxysm. The 
first visit requires the coiir^e-of a forlorn hope. The first stake 
will make the lightest mind anxious, tlie firmest hand tremble, and 
the stoutest heart falter. After the first stake, it is all a matter of 
calculation and management, even in games of chance. Night 
after night will men play at Rouge et Noir^ upon what they call a 
system, and for hours^their attention never ceases, any mow than 
it would if they were in the shop, or on the wharf. No manual 
labour is more fatiguing, and ijiore degrading to the labourer, than 
gaming. Every gamester ibels ashamed. And this vice, this 
wqrst vice, from whose embrace, moralists daily inform us, man 
can never escape, is just the one from which the majority of men 
most completely, and most often, eraanci|)i^te themselves. Infi- 
nite are the men who have lost thousands in their youth, and never 
dream of cl^nce again. It is this pursuit which, oftener than any 
other, leads man to self-knowledge. ^ Appalled by the absolute de- 
struction on the verge of which he finds his early youth just step- 
ping ; aghast at the^shadowy cringes which, under the influence of 
this life, seem, as it were, to rise upon his soul, often he hurries to 
emaneijjate himself from this fatal thraldom, and with a ruined 
forfbne, and marred prospects, yet thanks his Creator that his soul 
4s still white, his cosscience clear, and that, once more, he breathes 
the sweet air*of heaven. 

And our young Duke, we must confess, gamed, as all other men 
have gamed — ^for money. His satiety had fled the moment that 
his affairs were embarrassed. Tl^e thought suddenly came into his 
head, while Bagshot was speaking.* tJe determined to make an 
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effort to recovtr : and so completely was it a matter of business 
with him, that he reasoned, that in the present state of his affairs, 
a few thousands more would not signify, — that these few thousands 
might lead to vast results, and that, if they did, be would bid adieu 
to the gaming-table with the same coolness with which he had 
saluted it. 

Yet he felt a little odd, when he first “ rattled the bones f and 
his affected nonchalance made him constrained. lie fancied every 
one was watej^ing him ; while, on the contrary, all were too much 
interested in their own different parties. This feeling, however, 
wore off. , 

According to every novelist, and the moralists “ our betters,” 
the Duke of St. James should have been fortunate at least to-night. 
You always win, at first, you know. If so, we advise said children 
of fancy and of fac^to pocket their gains, and not play again. The 
young Duke^liad rfut the opportunity of thus acting. He lost 
fifteen hundred pounds, and at half-past five he quitted the 
Baron’s. ” • 

Hot, bilious, with a confounded twang in his mouth, and a crack- 
ing pain in his head, he stood one moment and sniffed in the salt 
sea breeze. The moon was unfortunately on the waters, and her 
cool, beneficent light reminded him, with disgust, of the hot, burn- 
ing glare of the Baron’s saloon. He thought of May Dacre, but 
clenched his fist, and drove her image from his mind. 


CHAPTER VII. 

He rose late, and ns he was lounging over his breakfast, 
entered Lord Bagshot and the Baron. Already the young Duke 
began to experience one of the gamester’s curses,— the intrusive 
society of those of whom you are ashamed. Eight-and-forty 
hours ago, Lord Bagsliot would no more have dared to call upon 
the Duke of St. James, than to call at the Pavilion; and now, 
with that reckless want of tact which marks the innately Vulgar, 
he seemed to triumph in iheir unhallowed intimacy, and loiinguig 
into his Grace’s ajiartment with that half-shnffiiiig, half-swagger-, 
ing air indicative* of the «cove,” hat cocked, and thumbs i^his 
grj^at-coat pockets, east his complacent eye around, and* ptaised 
his Grace s “ rooms. Lord Bag’shot, who for the occasional notice 
of the Duke of St. James, Inid been so long a ready and patient 
butt, pow appeared to assume a higher character, and addressed 
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liis friend in a tone and manner which were authorised by tlie 
equality of their rank, and the sympathy of their tastes. If this 
change had taken place in the conduct of the Viscount, it was not 
a singular one. The Duke also, to his surprise, found himself 
addressing his former butt in a very different style from that 
which he had assumed in the ball-room of Doncaster. In vain, he 
tried to rally, — in vain, he tried to snub. It was indeed in vain. 
He no longer possessed any right to express his contempt of his 
companion. That contempt, indeed, he still fg^t. He despised 
Lord Bagshot still, but he also despised himself. 

The soft and silky Baron was a very different sort of personage ; 
But there w’as something sinister in all his elaborate courtesy and 
highly artificial manner, which did not touch the feelings of the 
Duke, whos§ courtesy was but the expression of his noble feelings, 
and whose grace was only the impulse of his rich and costly blood. 
Baron de Berghcm was too attentive, and t ,!?) de^rential. He 
smiled -and bowed too much. He made no allusion to the last 
night’s scene, nor did his tutored companion, Jbiit spoke of very 
different and lighter subjects, in a manner which at once proved 
his experience of society, the liveliness of his talents, and the 
cultivation of his taste. Bftfiiold many stories, all very short and 
poignant, and always about princes or princesses. Whatever was 
broached, he always had his apropos of Vienna, and altogether 
seemed an experienced, mild, tolerant man of the world, not 
bigoted to any particular opinions upon any subject, but of a truly 
liberal and philosophic mind. 

When they had sat chatting for h^ilf an hour, the Baron 
developed the object of his vi^, which was to endeavour to obtain 
the pleasure of his Grace’s company at dinner ; to taste some wild 
bofilr, and try some tokay. The Duke, who longed again for 
action, accepted the invitation ; and then they parted. 

Our hero was quite surprised at the feverish anxiety with which 
he awaited the hour of union. He thought that seven o’clock 
would nevei^jome. He had no appetite at breakfast, and after that 
he rode, but luncheon was a blank. ‘In the midst of the operation, 
he found himself in a brown study, calculating chances. All day 
long, his imagination had been plftying Hazard, or Rouge et Noir, 
Once, lie thought that he had discovered an infallible way of win- 
ni lig at the latter. On the long run, he was convinced it must 
answer, and he panted to prove it. 

Seven o’clock ni last arrived, and he departed to Brunswick 
Terrace.i^ There was a brilliant party to meet him : the same set 
as last night, but select. He was faint, and did justice to the 
cuisine of his host, which was indeed remarkable. When we are 
drinking a man’s good wifte, it is 'difficult to dislike him. Preju- 
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dice deereasea with every draught. His Grace began to think the 
Baron as goo^hearted as agreeable. He was grateful for the 
eontinued attentions of old Castlefort, who, he now found out, had 
heen very well acquainted with his father, and once even made a 
trip to Spa with him. Lord Dice he could not manage to endure, 
though that worthy was, for him, remarkably courteous, and 
grinned with his parchment face, like a good-humoured ghoul. 
Temple Grace and the Duke became almost intimate. There 
was an amiable ^(h>ur in that gentleman's address, a softness in 
his tones, and an unstudied and extremely interesting delicacy in 
his manner, which in this society was remarkable. Tom Cogit 
never presumed to come near the young Duke, but paid hiih 
constant attention. He sat at the Attorn of the table, and was 
ever sending a servant with some choice wine, or recommending 
him, through some third person, some choice dish. It is ideasant 
to be “ made^ mucV^ of," as JShakspeare says, even by scoundrels. 
To be king of your"^ company, is a poor ambition, — ^yet homage is 
homage, and smokp. is smoke — whether it come out of the chimney 
of a palace, or of a workhouse. 

The banquet was not hurried. Though all wished it finished, 
no one liked to appear urgent. ll“*V^as over at last, and they 
walked up-stairs, where the tables were arranged for all parties, 
and all ]^y. Tom Cogit went up a few minutes before them, 
like the lady of the mansion, to review the lights, and arrange the 
cards. Feminine Tom Cogit ! 

The events of to-night were much the sailie as of the preceding 
one. The Duke was a lo^r, but his losses were not considerable. 
He retired about the same hour, wit^ a head not so hot, or heavy; 
and he never looked at the moon, or thought of May Daere. The 
only wish that reigned in his soul was a longing for another 
opportunity, and he had agreed to dine with the Baron, before he 
Mt Brunswick Terrace. 

Thus passed a week — one night the Duke of St. James redeem- 
ing himself, another falling baek to his old position, ifow pushing 
on to Madrid, now re-crossing the Tqgus. On the whole, he had 
lost four or five thousand pounds, a mere trifie to what, as he had 
heard, had been lost and gained by many of his companions during 
only the present season. On thp whole, he was one of .the most 
moderate of these speculators, generally played at the large table, 
and never joined any of those private coteries, some of which he 
had observed, and » of some of which he had heard. « Yet this was' 
from no prudential resolve or temperate resolution. The young 
Duke was heartily tired of the slight results of all his anxiety, 
hfkpes, and plans, and ardently wished for some opportunity of 
coming to Closer and more decided aetfon. The Baron also had 
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resolved, that an end should he put to this skirmishing,— but he 
was a calm head, and never hurried anything. 

"I hope your Grace has been lucky to-night!” said the Baron 
one, evening, strolling up to the Duke: "as for myself, really, if 
Dice goes on playing, I shall ^ve up banking. That fellow must 
have a talisman. I think he has broken more banks than any man 
living. The best thing he did of that kind was the Roulette story 
at Paris. You have heard of that }** 

" Was that Lord Dice ! ” 

"Oh, yes! he does everything. He must have cleared his 
diundred thousand last year. 1 have suffered a good deal since 1 
have been in England. Oastlefort has pulled in a great deal of 
my money. I wonder to whom he will leave his property ?” 

"You think him rich ?” 

" Oh! he will cut up very large!” said the^ron, elevating his 
eyebrows. " A pleasant man too ! 1 do now know* any man that 
1 would sooner play with than Oastlefort — no one who loses his 
money with better temper.” 

" Or wins it,” said his Grace, . 

" That we all do/' saiiLthe Baron^ faintly laughing. " Your 
Grace has lost, and you do not seem particularly dull. You will 
have your revenge. Those who lose at first are always the chil- 
dren of fortune. I always dread a man who loses at first. All I 
beg is, that you will not break my bank.” 

" Why! you see I am not playing now.” 

" I am not surprised. There is too much heat and noise here,” 
said he. " We will have a quiet dinner some day, and play at our 
ease. Come to-morrow, and 1 will ask Oastlefort and Dice. I 
should uncommonly like, enire nous^ to win some of their money. 
1 will take care that nobody shall be here whom you would not 
like to meet. By-the-bye, whom were you ndiug with this morn- 
ing? Pine woman 1” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The young Duke had accepted the invitation of the Baron de 
Berghem for to-morrow, and accordingly, himself, Lords Castlefort 
and Dice, and Temple Grace, assembled in Brunswick Terrace at 
the usual hour. The dinner was studiously plain, and very little 
wine was drunk ; ^ct everything was perfect. Tom Cogit stepped 
in to carve, in his usual silent manner. He always came in and 
went out of a room without any one observing him. He winked 
familiarly to Temple Grace, but scarcely presumed to bow to the 
Duke. He was very busy about the wine, and dressed the wild 
fowl in a manner quite unparalleled. Tom Cogit was the man for 
a sauce for abrown bird. What a mystery he made of it ! Cayenne, 
and Burgundy, and^mes were ingredients, but there was a magic 
in the iucantalion, wuli which he alone was acquainted. Ho took 
particular care to send a most perfect portion to the young Duke, 
and he did this, as he paid all attentions to influential strangers, 
with the most marked consciousness of the sufferance which per- 
mitted his presence : never addressin^bis Grace, but audibly whis- 
pering to the servant, “ Take this to the Duke or asking the 
attendant, “ whether his Grace would try the Hermitage ?” 

After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, who was busied in 
compounding some wonderful liquid for the future refreshment, 
they sat down to Ecarte. Without having exchanged a word upon 
the subject, there seemed a general understanding among all the 
l^arties, that to-night was to be a pitehed battle, and they began at 
once, very briskly. Yet, in spite of their universal determination, 
midniglit arrived without anything very decisive. Another hour 
passed over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching the Baron's 
elbow, and whispering in a voice which everybody could under- 
stand. All this meant, that supper was ready. It was brought 
into the room. 

Gaming has one advantage — ^it gives you an appetite; that is 
to say, so long as you have a chance remaining. The Duke had 
thousands, — for at present, his resources were unimpaired, and he 
was exhausted by the constant attention and anxiety of five^ hours. 
He passed over the 46licacies, and went to the side-table, and 
began cutting himself some cold roast beef. Tom Cogit ran up, 
not to his Grace, b^t to the Baron, to announce the shocking fact, 
that the Duke of St. James was enduring great trouble ; a^d. then 
thd Baron asked his Grace to permit'Mr. Cogit to serve him. Our 
hero devoured — we use tl\e word advisedly, as fools say in the 
House of Commons — ^he devoured the roast beef, and rejecting the 
Hermitage with disgust, asked for porter. 
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They set to ap^ain, fresh as eagles. At six o'clocl^ accounts were 
so complicated, that they stopped to make up tlieir books. Each 
played with his memoraudums and pencil at his side. Nothing 
fatal had yet happened. The Duke owed Lord Dice about five 
thousand pounds, and Temple Grace owed him as many hundi’cds. 
Lord Castlefort also was his debtor, to the tune of seven hundred 
and fifty, and the Baron was in his books, but slightly. Every 
half hour they had a new pack of cards, and threw the used one 
on the floor. All this time, Tom Cogit did nothhig but snuff the 
candles, stir the fire, bring them a new pack, and occasionally make 
\ tumbler for them. At ef^lit o’clock, the Duke’s situation was 
worsened. The run was greatly against him, and perhaps his 
losses wore doubled. lie pulled up again the next hour or two ; 
but nevertheless, at ten o’clock, c^cd every one something. No 
one offered to give over ; and every one, pe^liaps, felt that his 
object was not obtained. They made their toileft;, and went 
down-stairs to breakfast. In the meantime, the shutters were 
opened, the room aired; and in less than andiour, they were at it 
again. 

They played till dinner-tjme without intermission; and though 
the Duke made some desperate efforts, and some successful ones, 
his losses were, nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an excellent 
dinner, and was not at all depressed; because the more he lost, the 
more his courage and his resources seemed to expand. At first, he 
had limited himself to. ten thousand ; after breakfast, it was to 
have been twenty thousand; then, thirty thousand was the ulti- 
matum ; and now he dismissed all thoughts of limits from his 
mind, and was determined to risk or gain everything. 

Ajt midnight, he had lost forty-eight thousand pounds. Affiiirs 
now began to be serious. His supper was not so hearty. Wliile 
the rest were eating, he walked about the room, and began to limit 
his ambition to recovery, and not to gain. When you play to win 
back, the fuii is over ; there is nothing to recompense you for your 
bodily tortures and your degraded fe^jlings ; and the very best re- 
sult that can happen, while it has no charms, seems to your cowed 
mind impossible. 

On they played, and the Duke lost more. His mind was jaded. 
He floundered — he made desperate efforts, bi^ plunged deeper iu 
the filough. Feeling that, to regain his ground, each card must 
tell, he acted on each as if it must win, and the^ consequences of 
this insanity (tor a gamester, at such a crisis, is really insane) 
were, that his losses were prodigious. 

Another morning came, and there they^at, ankle deep in cards. 
No attempt at breakfast now — ^no affectation of making a toilet, 
or airing the room. The atmospherd \ra.s hot, to be sqre, but it 
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well became su^h a Hell. There they sat, in total, in positive for- 
getfulness of everything but the hot game they were hunting down. 
There was not a man in the room, except Tom Cogit, who could 
have told you the name of the town in which they were living. 
There they sat, almost breathless, watching every turn with the 
fell look in their cannibal eyes, which. showed their total inability 
to sympathise with their feliow-being-s. All forms of society had 
been long forgotten. There was no snuff-box handed about now, 
for courtesy, adrfxiration, or a pinch ; no affectation of occasionally 
making a remark upon any other topic but the all-engrossing one. 
Lord Castlefort rested with his arms*on the table : — a false toot]\ 
had got unhinged. His Lordship, who, at any other time, would 
have been most annoyed, coolly put it in his pocket. His cheeks 
had fallen, and he looked twent^^ears older. Lord Dice had torn 
off his cravat, and »his hair hung down over his callous, bloodless 
cheeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace looked as if he were 
blighted by lightning; and his deep blue eyes gleamed like a 
hyrona. The Baron was least changed. Tom Cogit, who smelt 
that the crisis was at hand, was. as quiet as a bribed rat. 

On they played till six o’clock iiL the evening, and then they 
agreed to .desist till after dinner. Lord Dice threw himself on a 
sofa. Lord Castlefort breathed with difficulty. The rest walked, 
about. While they were resting on their oars, the young Duke 
roughly made up his accounts. He found that he was minus about , 
one hundred thousand pounds. ,, 

Immense as this loss was, he was more struck, — more appalled, 
let us say, — at the strangeness of tb.e surrounding scene, than even 
by his owm ruin. As lie looked tipon his fellow gamesters, he 
seemed, for the first time in his life, to gaze upon some of those 
hideous demons of whom he had read. He looked in the mirror 
at himself. A blight seemed to have fallen over his beauty, and 
his presence seemed accursed. He had pursued a di.ssipt\ted, even 
more than a dissipated career. Many were the nights that had 
been spent by him not on hisecouch ; great had been the exhaustion 
that he had often experienced ; haggard had sometimes even been 
the lustre of his youth. But .when had been marked upon his 
brow this harrowing care? when had his features befpre been 
stamped with this anxiety, this anguish, this baffled desire, this 
strange, unearthly scowl, which made him even tremble ? What ! 

was it possible ?-; — it could not be tlmt in time he was to be 

like those awful, those unearthly, those unhallowed things that 
were around him. He felt as if had fallen from his state, — as 
if he had dislionoured J^is ancestry, — as if he had betrayed his 
trust. He felt a criminal. In the darkness of his meditations, a 
flash burst from his lurid mind, — a celestial light appeared to 
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dissipate this thickening gloom, and his soul felt as if it were bathed 
with the softening radiancy. He thought of May Dacre, he 
thought of everything that was pure, and holy, and beautiful, and 
luminous, and calm. It was the innate virtue .of the man that 
made this appeal to his corrupted nature. His losses seemed 
nothing ; his dukedom would be too slight a ransom for freedom 
from these ghouls, and for the breath of the sweet air. 

He advanced to the Baron, and expressed his desire to play no 
more. There was an immediate stir. All Jumped up, and now 
tlie deed was done. Gant, in spite of their exhaustion, assumed 
^er. reign. They begged him, to have his revenge, — were quite 
annoyed at the result, — had no doubt he would recover if he 
proceeded. Without noticing their remarks, he seated himself at 
the table, and wrote clieques for their respective amounts, Tom 
Cogit jumping up and bringing 1dm the inkst^d. Lord Castle- 
fort, m the most afrectionate manner, pocketed the drafts at the 
same time recommending the Duke not to be in a hurry, but to 
send it when he was cool. Lord Dice received *his with a bow,^ — 
Temple Grace, with a sigh, — the J3aron, with an avowal of his 
readiness always to give him Ids revenge. 

The Duke, though side at heart, wdtdd not leave the room with 
any evidence of a broken spirit ; and when Lord C&stlefort again 
repeated, “ Pay us when we meet again, he said, “ I tliink it 
very improbable that we shall meet again, my Lord. I wished to 
know what gaming was. I had heard a great deal about it. It 
not so very disgusting ; but I am a yO'Uug man, and cannot play 
tricks with my complexion.” ^ 

He reached his house. The Bird was out. He gave orders for 
hin^elf not to be disturbed, and he went to bed ; but in vain he 
tried to sleep. What rack exceeds the torture of an excited brain, 
and an exhausted body ? His hands and feet were like ice, his brow 
like hre ; his ears rung with supernatural roaring ; a nausea had 
seized upon^im, and death he would liave welcomed. In vain, in 
vain he courted repose ; in vain, in vpiu he had recourse to every 
expedient to wile himself to slumber. Slaeh minute he started 
from his pillow with some phrase^ which reminded him of his late 
fearful society. Hour after hour moved on with its leaden pace ; 
each ho4r he heard strike, and eaieh hour seemed an age. Each 
hotit was only a, signal to cast off some covering, or shift his 
position. It was, at length, morning. With a feeling that he 
should go mfd if he remained any longer in oed, he rose, and 
paced his chamber. The ain refreshed him. He threw himj^lf qq 
the floor; the cold crept over his senses, and he slept. 
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CIIAPTEE IX. 

O, ye immortal Gods! — ye are still immortal, although no 
longer ye hover o’er Olympus. The Crescent glitters on your 
mountain’s base, and Crosses spring from out its toppling crags. 
But in vain the Mufti, and the Patriarch, and the Pope, flout at 
your past traditions.* They are married to man’s memory by the 
sweetest chain that ever Fancy wove for Love. The poet is a 
priest, who docs not doubt the inspiration of his oracles ; and yoyr 
shrines are still served by a faithful band, who love the beautiful 
and adore the glorious! In vain, in vain, they tell us your 
divinity is a dream. From the cradle to the grave, our thoughts 
and feelings takc^ their colour from you! O! .^giochus, the 
birch has oftun proved thou art still a thunderer ; and, although 
thy twanging bow murmur no longer through the avenging air, 
many an apple twig .still indicates thy outraged dignity, pulcher 
Apollo ! 

O, ye immortal Gods ! nothing so difficult as to begin a chapter, 
and therefore have we flowii to you. In literature, as in life, it is 
the first step — ^you know the rest. After a paragraph or so, our 
blood is up, and even our jaded hackneys scud along, and warm up 
into friskiness. 

The Duke awoke : another day of his eventful life is now to run 
its course. He found that the Bird of Paradise had not returned 
from an excursion to a neighbourijjg park : he left a note for her, 
apprising her of his departure to 'London, and he despatched a 
very affectionate letter to Lady Aphrodite, which was the least |hat' 
he could do, considering that he perhaps quitted Brighton the day 
of her arrival. And having done all this, he ordered his horses, 
and before noon was on his first s^ge. 

It was his birthday. He had completed his twenty-third year. 
This was sufficient, even if hy had no other inducement, to make 
him indulge in some slight reflection. These annual summings up 
are awkward things, even to thy prosperous and the happy, but to 
those who are the reverse, who are discontented with themselves, 
and find that youth melting aWay, which they believe can alone 
achieve anything, I think a birthday is about the most globmy 
four-and-twenty hours that ever flap their damp, dull wings over 
melancholy man. ' 

.Yet the Duke of St. James was vather thoughtful than melan- 
choly. His life had been^too active of late to allow him to indulge 
much in that passive mood. " J may nqver know what happiness 
is,” thought his Grace as Jie leaned back in his whirling britzska, 
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" but I think I know what happiness is not. It is ^ot the career 
which I have hitherto pursued. All this excitement winch they 
talk of so much, wears out the mind, and, I be^^in to believe, even 
the body, for certainly my energies seem deserting me. But two 
years, two miserable years, four-and-twenty months, eight-and- 
forty times the hours, the few hours, that I have been worse 
than wasting here, and I am shipwrecked — fairly bulged. Yet 
I have done everything, tried everything, and my career has been 
an eminent career. Woe to the wretch who trifsts to his pam- 
pered senses for felicity ! Woe to the wretch who flies from the 
bnight goddess Sympathy, to sacrifice before the dark idol Self-love I 
Ah ! I see too late, we were made for each other. Too late, I 
discover the beautiful results of this great principle of creation. 
Oh ! the blunders of an unformed character ! Oh ! the torture of 
an ill-regulated mind ! 

“ Give me a life with no fierce alternations of rapture find anguish, 
— no impossible hopes, — no mad depression. Free me from the 
delusions which succeed each other like scoiitlcss roses, that are 
ever blooming. Save me from the excitement which brings ex- 
haustion, and from the passmn that j)rocreates remorse. Give me 
the luminous mind, where recognised and paramount d\ity dispels 
-the harassing, ascertains the doubtful, confirms the wavering, 
sweetens the bitter. Give me content. Oh! give me love ! 

• “ How is it to end ? What is to become of mo? Can nothing 
rescue me ? Is there ijo mode of relief, no place of succour, no 
quarter of refuge, no hope of salvation ? I cannot right myself, 
and there is an end of it. Sovety, society, society ! I owe thee 
much ; and perhaps in working*in thy service, those feelings might 
be clcveloped which I am uoav convinced are the only source of 
happiness — but I am plunged too deep in the quag. I have no 
impulse, no call. I kilow not how it is, but my energies, good and 
evil, seem alike vanishing. ThQ|i||ptarcs that fellow nt my carriage ! 
God ! willingly would I break the stones upon the road for a year, 
to clear my mind of all the past ! ” • 

A carriage dashed by, and a lady bowed. It was Mrs. I)al- 
lington.Vere. 

The Djike had appointed his banker to dine with him, as not a 
moment must be lost in preparing for the reception of his 
Brigliton drafts.* He was also to receive, this evening, a comjdete 
report of all his affaifs. The first thing that struck his eye on his 
table was ,a packet from Sir Carte Blanche. lie opened it eagerly, 
stared, started, nearly sliriekeU.* It fell from his hands. He wa.s 
fortunately alone. The estimates for the completion of his works, 
and the purchase of the rcit of the*furniture, exactly equalled the 
Bum already expended. Sir Carte u'dded, that the works m/ght 
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of course be^ stopped, but that there was bo possible way of 
reducing them, with any deference to the ori^nal design, scale, 
and style ; that he had already given instructions not to proceed 
with the furniture until further notice, but regretted to observe, 
that the orders were so advanced that he feared it was too late to 
make any sensible redaction. It might, in some degree, reconcile 
Ills Grace to tliis report, when he concluded by observing, that the 
advanced state of the works could permit him to guarantee that 
the present estifnates would not be exceeded. 

The Duke had sufficiently recovered before the arrival of his 
confidential agent not to appear agitated, only serious. 'The 
awful catastrophe at Brighton was announced, and his report of 
affairs was received. It was a very gloomy one. Great agricul- 
tural distress prevailed, and the rents could not be got in. Five- 
and-twenty per cant, was the least that must be taken off his in- 
come, and ^ith no prospect of being speedily added on. There 
was a projected railroad which would entirely knock up his canal, 
and even if crushed,*' must be expensively opposed. Coals were 
falling also, and the duties in town increasing. There was sad 
confusion in the Irish estates. The missionaries, who were 
patronised on the neighbouring lands of one of the City Com- 
panies, had been exciting fatal confusion. Chapels were humt^ 
crops destroyed, stock butchered, and rents all in arrear. Mr. 
Dacre had contrived wnth great prudence to repress the efforts of 
the new reformation, and had succeeded in preventing any great 
mischief. His plans for the pursual of his ideas apd feelings upon 
this subject had been communicated to his late ward in an ui*gent 
and important paper, which his Cracc had never seen, but one 
day, unread, pushed into a certain black cabinet, which perhaps 
the reader may remember. His Grace^s miscellaneous debts had 
also been called in, and amounted to a greater sum than they had 
anticipated, wdiich debts always d||^ne hundred and forty thousand 
pounds had crumbled away in the most imperceptible manner. A 
very great slice of this w^as the portion of the jeweller. His shield 
and his vases would at least he evidence to his posterity, of the 
spleiulour and the taste of thei’’ imprudent ancestor ; but he ob- 
served the other items with less satisfaction. He discovered tliat 
in the course of two years he Iiad given away one hundred and 
thirty-seven necklaces and bracelets ; and as for rings, they must 
be counted by the bushel. The result of this gloomy interview 
was, that the Duke had not only managed to get rid. of the 
immortal half million, but had inchfred debts or engagements to 
the amount of nearly /?ight hundred thousand pounds, incum- 
brances which were to be borne by “a decreased and perhaps 
deci^sing income. t ’ 
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His Oraoe was on«e more alone, ^ 

“ Well ! my brain is not turned ; — and yet, I think, it has been 
pretty well worked these last few days. It cannot be true : — it 
must all be a dream. He never could have dined here, and said 
all this. Have I, indeed, been at Brighton ? No, no, no, — I have 
been sleeping after dinner. I have a good mind to ring and ask 
whether he really was here. It must be one great delusion. But 
no ! — there are those cursed accounts. Well ! what does it signify ? 
I was miserable before, and now I am only cbntAnptible in addi- 
tion. How the world will laugh! They were made forsooth for 
fiy diversion. O, idiot! you will be the butt of everyone! Talk 
of Bagsliot, indeed ! — Why, he will scarcely speak to me ! 

“Away with this! Let me turn these things in my mind. 
Take it at one hundred and fifty thousand. It is more — it must 
be more : but we will take it at that. Now, si^posc one hundred 
thousand is allotted every year to meet my debts ; ^ suppose, in 
nine or ten years I shall be free. Not that freedom will be worth 
much then ; hut still I am thinking of the» glfiry of the House I 
have betrayed. Well, then, tliere, is fifty thousand a-year left. 
Let me see : twenty thoii^nd have always been spent in Ireland, 
and ten at Pen Bronnock — and they must not be cut d^wn. The 
only thing I can do now is, not to spare myself, I am the cause, 
and let me meet the consequences. Well, then, perhaps twenty 
^ thousand a-yoar remain to keep Ilauteville Castle and Hauteville 
House; to maintain ^le splendour of the Duke of St. James. 
Why, my hereditary charities alone amount to a quarter of my 
income, to say nothing of inci^Jental chaVges : — ^I too, who should 
and who would wish to rebuilfl, at my own cost, every bridge that 
'' is sjvept away, and every steeple that is burnt in my county. 

“And now for the great point. Shall I proceed with my build- 
ings ? My own personal convenience whispers — no ! But I have 
a strong conviction tliat the a4vice is treasonable. What! the 
young Dull’s folly for every gazer in town and country to 
.sneer at ! Oh ! my fathers, am I .indeed your child, or am I 
bastard ? Never, never shall your shield be sullied while I bear 
it ! Never shall your’ proud hapner veil while I am chieftain ! 
TJicy shall be finished — certainly, they shall be finished, if I die an 
exile! ‘’There can be no doubt about tliis; I feel the deep 
propriety. 

» “ This girl, too— ^something must be done for her, I must got 
Squib to run Tiown to Brighton for me : and Afy, — poor dear Afy, 
I thinli sfie will be sorry when*she hears it all ! 

“ My head is weak : I want a coun.'^ellor. This man cannot 
enter into my •feelings. Then, there is my family lawyer. If I 
ask him for advice, he will ask me fOr instructions. Besides^ this 
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is not a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence ; it is an affair as 
much of sentiment as economy; it involves the honour of my 
family — and I want one to unburthcn myself to, who can sympa- 
thise with the tortured feelings of a Noble — of a Duke without a 
dukedom — for it has come to that. But I will leave sneers to the 
world. 

“ There is Annesley. He is clever, but so cold-blooded. He 
has no heart. There is Squib ; he is a good fellow, and has heart 
enough ; and I 8<ki)pdse, if I wanted to pension off a mistress, or 
compound with a few rascally tradesmen, he would manage the 
affair to a miracle. There is Darrell ; but he will be so fussy, an^ 
confidential, and official. Every meeting will be a cabinet council, 
every discussion a debate, every memorandum a state paper. 
There is Burlington; he is experienced, and clever, and kind- 
hearted, and, I rea lly think, likes me ; — but — no, no, it is too 
ridiculous. We who have only met for enjoyment, whose counte- 
nance was a smile, and whose conversation was badinage ; we to 
meet, and meditatd on*my broken fortunes ! Impossible ! Besides, 
what right have I to compel a jnan, the study of whose life is to 
banish care, to take all my anxieties on his back, or refuse the 
duty at th(^ cost of my acquaintance, and the trouble of his con- 
science. Ah ! I once had a friend, the best, the wisest — ^but no 
more of that. What is even the loss of fortune and of cdiisidera- 
tion to the loss of his — his daughter's love?^' 

His voice faltered, yet it was long before he retired; and he 
rose on the morrow only to meditate over his harassing embar- 
rassments. As if the Clip of his^misery were not o’erflowing, a 
new incident occurred about this time, which rendered his sense of 
them even keener. But this is important enough to commenc^e a* 
new chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 

William Henry, Marquess op Marylebone, completed his 
twenty-first year — an event which created a greater sensation 
among the aristocracy of England, even, than the majority of 
Geofge Augustus Frederick, Duke of St. James. The rent-roll of 
his Grace was great ; but that of his Lordship vias incalculable. 
He had not indeed so many castles as our hero ; but then, in the 
mcjropolis, a whole parish owned him as Lord ; and it was whis- 
pered, that when a few miles of leases fell in, the very Civil List 
must give him the wall. Even in the duration of his minority, he 
had the superiority over the young Duke, for the Marquess was a 
posthumous son. 

Lord Marylebone was a short, thick, sw^arthy young# gentleman, 
with wiry black hair, a nose somewhat fl.it, sharp eyes, and tusky 
mouth — altogether not very unlike a terrier. *1118 tastes Avere 
unknown: he had not travelled, nor done anything very parti- 
cular, except with a few congenial spirits, beat the Guards in a 
rowing-match, — a pretty diversion, and almost as conducive to a 
small, white hand, as almond paste. 

• But his Lordship was now of age, and might be seen every day 
at a certain hour rattling up Bond Street in a red drag, in which 
he drove four or five particular friends who lived at Stevens* hotel, 
and therefore, \vc supifose, were the partners of his glory in his 
victory over his Majesty’s household tro#ps. Lord Marylebone 
was the universal subject of coufersation. Pursuits which would 
have devoted a shabby Earl of twelve or fifteen thousand a-year to 
universal reprobation, or, what is much worse, to universal sneers, 
assumed quite a diflereiit character, Avheii they constituted tlie 
course of life of this fortunate yoiU.lu He was a delightful young 
man. So unatTected! No super-refinement, no false delicacy. 
Every one, every sex, everything, extended liis, her, or its hand to 
this cub, who, quite puzzled, but too iSrutal to be confused, kept 
driving on the red van, and each day perpetrating some new ac- 
of profligacy,, some new instance of* coarse profusion, tasteless ex- 
travagaiicfej.iuul inelegant cecentricUy. 

Bui, nevertheless, he Avas the hero of the town. He was tlie 
great point of interest in “ Tiie Uni\x*rse,** and “ The New World” 
favoured the oJd one with weekly articles on hi^ character and 
conduct.* 'Tlie young Duke \)i\^ quite forgotten, if really young ^ 
he could be longer called. Lord Marylebone was in the mouth ot 
every tradesman, who authenticated his cAvn vile inventions by 
foisting them on his Lordshfp. The most grotesq^ue fashions siid- 
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denly inundate^ the metropolis ; and when the Duke of St. Jame 
ventured to express his disapprobation, he found his empire was 
over. “ They were sorry that it did not meet his Grace's taste 
but really what his Grace had suggested was quite gone by. 
This was the only hat, or cane, or coat, which any civilised 
being could be seen with. Lord Marylebone wore, or bore, no 
other.” 

In higher circles, it was much the same. Although the dandies 
would not bate %in inch, and certainly would not elect the young 
Marquess for their leader, they found, to their dismay, that the 
empire which they were meditating to defend, had already slipped 
away from their grasp. A new race of adventurous youths appeared 
upon the stage. Beards, and great-coats even rougher, bull-dogs 
instead of poodles, clubs instead of canes, cigars instead of per- 
fumes, were the \irdcr of the day. There was no end to boat- 
racing; Crdbkford's sneered at White's; and there was even a 
talk of reviving the ring. Even the women patronised the young 
Marquess, and tlioso«who could not be blind to his real character, 
were sure that, if well managed, he would not turn out ill. 

Assuredly, our hero, though shelved, did not envy his successful 
rival. Had he been, instead of one for whom he felt a sovereign 
contempt, a being even more accomplished than himself, pity and 
not envy would have been the sentiment he would have yielded td 
his ascendant star. But, nevertheless, he could not be insensible 
to the results of this incident ; and the advent of the young Mar- 
quess seemed like the sting in the epigram of his life. After all 
his ruinous magnificence, after j,ll the profuse indulgence of his 
fantastic tastes, he had sometimes consoled himself, even in the 
bitterness of satiety, by reminding himself, that he, at least, com- 
manded the admiration of his fellow-creatures, although il had 
been purchased at a cosily price. Not insensible to the power of 
his wealth, the magic of his station, he had, however, ventured to 
indulge in the sweet belief, that these qualities were less concerned 
in the triumphs of his carqer, than his splendid person, his accom- 
plished mind, his amiable disposition, and his finished manner ; his* 
beauty, his wit, his goodness, and his grace. Even from this delu- 
sion, too, was he to waken, and, for the first time ‘in his life, he 
gauged the depth and strength of that popularity which had been 
so dear to him, and which he now found to be shallow and so 
weak. 

“ What will ‘they think of me when they know*all ! What they 
will : I care not. I would sooner dive in a cottage wdth^May Dacre, 
and work for our daily bread, than be worshipped by all the beauty 
of this Babylon.” 

• Gloomy, yet sedate, he returned home. His letters annoimced 
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two extraordiiaary events. M. de Whiskerburg galloped off 
with Lady Aphr^te, and Count Frill had down away with the 
Bird of Fai'a^e. 


CHAFFER XL 

The last piece of information was a relief ; but the announee- 
»n\eiit of the elopement cost him a pang. Both surprised, and the 
first shocked him. We are unreasonable in love, and do not like 
to be anticipated even in neglect. An hour ago. Lady Aphrodite 
Grafton was to him only an object of anxiety and a cause of em- 
barrassment. She was now a being to whozuRic was indebted for 
some of the most pleasing hours of his existence, iind who could 
no longer contribute to his felicity. Everybody appeared desert- 
ing him. 

He had neglected her, to be suae ; and they must have parted, it 
was certain. Yet although the present event saved him from the 
most harrowing of scenes, he could not refrain shedding a tear. 

So good ! and so beautiful I and was this her end ? He, who 

knew all, knew how bitter had been the lot of her life. 

It is certain, that when one of your very virtuous women ventures 
to be a little indiscreet, we say it is certain, though we regret it, that 
sooner or later there is an explosion. And the reason is this, that 
they are always in a hurry tj make up for lost time, and so love 
with them becomes a business instead of being a pleasure. Na- 
ture had intended Lady Aphrodite Grafton for a Psyche, so spiritual 
was her so pure her blood ! Art, that is education, which 
at least should be an art, though it is not, — art had exquisitely 
sculptured the precious gem that Nature had developed, and all 
that was minting was love to stamp an impression. Lady Aphro- 
dite Grafton might have been as pevfect a character as was ever the 
heroine of a novel : — and to whose account shall we place her 
blighted fame and sullied lustrg ? To that animal, who seems 
formed only to betray Woman. Her husband was a traitor in 
disguise. She found herself befrayed ; but, like a noble chieftain, 
wten her capltahwas lost, maintained herself among the ruins of 
her happiness, in the citadel of her virtue. She surrendered, she 
though!^ on terms, and in yielding her heart to the young Duke, 
though never for a momCiA blind to. her conduct, yet memory 
whispered extenuation; and love added-; — all that was necessary. 

Our hero (we are for tioneof*your perfect heroes) did not be- 
have much better than her husband. The difference between 
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them was, Sir I^ucius Grafton’s character was formed, and formed 
for evil ; while the Duke of St. James, when he became acquainted 
with Lady Aphrodite, possessed none. Gallantry was a habit, in 
which he had been brought up. To protest to woman what he did 
not believe, and to feign what he did not feel, was, as he supposed, 
parts in the character of an accomplished gentleman ; and as 
hitherto he had not found his career productive of any misery, we 
may perhaps view his conduct with less severity. But, at length, 
he approaches , — iiot a mere woman of the world, who tries to de- 
lude him inta the idea, that he is0>he first hero of a romance that 
has been a hundred times repeated. He trembles at the respoii-*^ 
sibility which he has incurred by engaging the feelings of another. 
In the conflict of his emotions, some rays of moral light break upon 
his darkened soul. Profligacy brings its own punishment, and he 
feels keenly that iiSm is the subject of sympathy, and not the 
slave of self-1 Av’e. 

This remorse protracts a connection, which each day is produc- 
tive of more painful feelings ; but the heart cannot be overstrung, 
and anxiety ends in callousness. Then come neglect, remon- 
strance, explanations, protestations, and, sooner or later, a cata- 
strophe. c 

But love is a dangerous habit, and when once indulged, is 
not easily thrown off, unless you become devout, which is, 
in a manner, giving the passion a new direction. In Catholic 
countries, it is surprising how many adventures end in a convent. 
A dome, in her desperation, flies to the grate, which never re- 
opens: but in Protestant regions, •she has time to cool, and 

that's the deuce ; so, instead of taking the veil, she takes a 

new lover. • 

Lady Aphrodite had worked up her mind, and the ^ung Duke, 
to a step, the very mention of which, a year 'before, would have 
made him shudder. What an enchanter is Passion ! No wonder 
Ovid, who was a judge, made love so much connected with his 
Metamorphoses. With infinite difficulty, she had dared to admit 
the idea of flying with his Grace : but when the idea was once 
admitted ; when she really had, «once or twice, constantly dwelt 
on the idea of at length being free from* her tyrant, and perh^aps 
about to indulge in those beautiful affections for which she W|i3 
formed, and of which she had been rifled ; when, I say, all this 
occurred, and her hero diplomatized, and, in short, ^kept back — 
why, she had advanced one step, without knowing it, to yunning 
away with another man. 

It was unlucky that De , Wliiskcrburg stept in. An Englishman 
would not have done. She knei/ them',vell, and despised them 
all ; but he was new (dangerous novelty), with a cast of feelings, 
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which, because they were strange, she believed to be unhackneyed, 
and he was impassioned. We need not go on. j 

So this star has dropped from out the heaven ; so this precious 
pearl no longer gleams among the jewels of society, and there 
she breathes in a foreign land, among strange faces, and stranger 
customs : and when she thinks of what is past, laughs at some 
present emptiness, and tries to persuade her withering heart, that 
the mind is independent of country, and blood, and opinion. And 
her father’s face no longer shines with its^prqud love, and her 
mother’s voice no longer whispers to her with sweet anxiety. 
(Jlouded is the brow of her bold brother, and dimmed is the ra- 
‘diancy of her budding sister’s bloom. 

Poor creature ! that is to say, wicked woman ! — ^for we are not 
of those who set themselves against the verdict of society, or 
ever omit to expedite, by a gentle kick, a filing friend. And 
yet, when we just remember beauty is beautyf and ^-ace is grace, 
and kindness is kindness, although the beautiful, the graceful, and 
the amiable, do get in a scrape, we don’t know how it is, we con- 
fess it is a weakness, but under these circumstances, we do not 
feel quite inclined to sneer. But' this is wrong. We should not 
pity or pardon those who have yi'ilded to great temptation, or 
perchance great provocation. Besides, it is right that our sym- 
pathy should be kept for the injured. 

To stand amid the cold ashes of your desolate hearth, with all 
your Penates shivered at your feet ; to find no smiling face meet 
your return, no brow look gloomy when you leave your doc»* ; to cat 
and sleep alone ; to be bored with grumbling servants and with 
weekly bills ; to have your clj^dren asking after mamma; and no 
one to nurse your gout, or cure the influenza that rj^es in your 
hohsehold : — all this is doubtless hard to digest, and w^ld tell in 
a novel, particularly if written by my friends Mr. Ward or Mr. 
Bulwer. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The Duke had passea a stormy morning with his solicitor, who 
wished him to sell the Pen Bronnock property, which, being 
parliamentary, would command a price infinitely greater than might 
be expected from its relative income. The very idea of stripping 
his coronet of this brightest jewel, and thus sacrificing for wealth 
the ends of riches; greatly disordered him, and he more and more 
felt the want of a counsellor ^ho could sympathise with his 
feelings, as well as arrange his fortunes. In this mood, he sud-^ 
denly seized a pen, and wrote the following letter ; — 

" Honse, Feb. 5, 182— . 

“ My dear ^r. Dacrb, 

** I keenly foel that you are the last person to whom I should 
apply for the counsels or the consolation of friendship. I have 
long ago forfeited* all* claims to your regard, and your esteem 
1 never possessed. Yet, if onlj because my career ought to end 
by my being an unsuccessful suppliant to the individual whom 
both virtue and nature pointed out to me as my best friend, and 
whose proffered and parental support I have so wantonly, however 
thoughtlessly, rejected, I do not regret that this is written. No 
fteeling of false delicacy can prevent me from applying to one 
to whom I have long ago incurred incalculable obligations, and 
no feeling of false delicacy will, I hope, for a moment, prevent 
you from refrtsing the application of one who has acknowledged 
those oMigations only by incalculabfe ingratitude. 

■^In a wiprd, my* affairs arej I fear, inextricably involved. I 
will not 4^ell upon the madness of my life; suffice that its con> 
sequences appall me, I have really endeavoured to examine into 
all details, and am prepared to meet the evil as becomes me ; hut, 
indeed, my head turns with the complicated interests \ 5 ;hich solicit 
my consideration ; and I tremble lest, in the distraction of my 
mind, I may adopt measures which may baffle the very results I 
would attain. For myself, I am very ready to pay the penalty of 
my silly profligacy ; and if exile, or any other personal infliction, 
can redeem the fortunes of the House that 1 have betiayed, I 
shall cheerfully submit to my destiny. My career .has been pro- 
ductive of too little happiness to make me regret its termi- 
natioi|. 

" But I want advice : I want the .counsel of one who ^an sym- 
pathise with my distracted feelings — ^who WUI look as much, or 
rather more, to the honofir of family^ than to the convenience 
of myself. I cannot obtain this from what are called men of 
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busmess, «tid, with a blush, I confess I have no friend. In this 
situation, my thoughts rewir to one on whom, hblieve me, they 
have often dwelt ; and although I have no right to appeal to your 
heart, for my father’s sake you will perhaps pardon this address. 
Whatever you may resolve, my dearest sir, rest assured that you 
and your family will always command the liveliest gratitude of 
one who regrets he may not subscribe himself 

* Your obliged and devoted friend, 

“ St. James.’’ 

^ I beg that you will not answer this, if your determination be 
what 1 anticipate and what I deserve.” 

“ Dacre Dacre, Esq., &c., &c., &c.” 

It was signed, sealed, and sent. lie repented its transmission 
when it was gone. He almost resolved to uilud a courier to stop 
the post, lie continued walking up and down his* room for the 
rest of the day: he could not eat, or read, or talk. He "was 
plunged in a nervous reverie. He passed^fee next day in the 
same state. Unable to leave his house, and unseen by visitors, he 
retired to his bed, feverish and dispirited. The morning came, and 
he woke from his hot and broken sleep at an early hou^ ; yet he had 
not energy to rise. At last, the post arrived, and his letters were 
brought up to him. With a trembling hand and sinking breath 
he read these lines : — 

“ Castle Dacre, February 6, 182 — . 

‘‘My deae young Friend, • 

“ Not only for yonr father^ sake, but your own, are my services 
e'l^er at your command. 1 have ftng been sensible o^our amiable 
disposition, and there are circumstances which will ever make me 
your debtor. 

“ The annouaoemeBt of the embarrassed state of your affairs 
fills me wijth sorrow and anxiety, yet I will hope the best. Young 
men, unconsciously, exaggerate adversity as well as prosperity. 
If you are not an habitual gamester, and 1 hope you liave not 
been even an occasional one, unbounded extravagance could 
scarcely, in two yeua, have permanently injured your resources. 
Howler, bring down with you ail papers, and be careful to 
iGake no arrangement, even of the slightest nature, until we 
meet. 

“We ex{%ct you hourly. May desires her kindest regards, sad 
begs* nSe to express the gre^t pleasure which she will feel at again 
finding you our guest. It is unnecessary for me to rq[ieat Irow 
very sincerely 1 am your friend, 


“ Daces DaqaE." 
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He read the letter three times, to be sure he did not mistake the 
de%htful impddi. Then he rang the bell with a vivacity which 
had not characterised liim for many a month. 

“ Luigi ! prepare to leave town to-morrow morning for an inde* 
finite period. 1 shall only take you. 1 must dress immediately, 
and order breakfast and my horses." 

The Duke of St James had communicated the state of affairb 
to Fitz-pompey, who was very shocked, offered his best services, 
and also asked l ira » to dinner, to meet the Marquess of Mary- 
lebone. The young Duke had also announced to his relatives, 
and to some of his particular friends, that he intended to trfivel 
for '^''me time, and he well knew that their charitable experience 
would understand the rest. They understood everything. The 
]\!arquess’ party daily increased, and “The Universe" and the 
‘ New World" at^ounced, that the young Duke was done 

There was one person to whom our hero would pay a farewell 
visit before he left London. This was Lady Caroline St. Maurice. 
He had called at Fitz-pompey House one or two mornings, in the 
hope of finding her alone, and to-day he determined to be more 
successful. As he stopped "his horse for the last time before 
his uncle's’ mansion, he could not help calling to mind the 
first visit which he had paid after ^his ,^J>Jival. But the door 
opens, — he enters, — he is announced,— and finds Lady Caroline 
alone. 

Ten minutes passed away, as if the morning ride or evening 
ball were again to bring*them together. The young Duke was 
still gay, and still amusing. At last ‘he said with a smile — 

“Do you know, Caroline, #1113 is a farewell visit, and to < 
you?" 

She did not speak, but bent her head, as if slie were intent upon 
some work, and so seated herself that her countenance was almost 
hid. 

“You have heard from my uncle," continued he, laughing; 

“ and if you have not heard from him, you have heard from 
somebody else, of my little scrape. A fool* and his money, you 
know, Caroline, and a short reign and a merry one. When we 
get prudent, we are wondrous fend of proverbs. My reign has 
certainly been brief enough : with regard to the merriment, tMit 
is not quite so certain. 1 have little to regret except your 
society, sweet coz I * 

“ Dear George, how can you talk so of such serious affairs'! If 
you knew how unhappy, how miserable I am, when I hear the cold, 
callous world speak of such things with indificrence, you would at 
least not imitate their hcartlessness." 
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^‘Dear Caroline!” said lie, seating himself at her side. 

I cannot help thinking,” she continued, “ tlia^ you have not 
sufficiently exerted yourself about these embarrassments. You 
arc, of course, too harassed — too much annoyed— too little accus- 
tomed to the energy and the detail of business, to interfere with 
any elTect ; but surely, surely, a friend might. You will not speak 
to my father, and perhaps you have your reasons; but is ‘there 
no one else ? St. Maurice, I know, has no head. Ah ! George, 
I often feel, that if your relations had been diffeient people, your 
fate might have been different. We are the fault.” 

}Ie kissed her hand. 

• ‘‘ Among all your intimates,” she continued, “ is there no 
one fit to be your counsellor — no one worthy of your con- 
fidence ?” 

“None,” said the Duke bitterly, “none-^ne. I have no 
friend among those intimates: there is not a man them who 
cares to serve or is capable of serving me.” 

“ You have well considered ?” asked Lad]^ Caroline. 

“ WeJI^ dear, well. I know them all by rote — head and heart. 
Ah ! my dear, dear Carry, if you wtjrc a man, what a nice little 
friend you would be ! ” * • 

“ You will always laugh, George, But I — I have nfi heart to 
laugh. This breaking up of your affairs, this exile, this losing 
you whom we all love — ^love so dearly, makes me quite mise- 
rable.” 

He kissed her hand jfJ^ain. 

“ I dare say,” she continued, “ you have thought me as heart- 
less as the rest, because I nej^r spoke. But I knew — that is, 
T feared — or, rather, hoped, that a great part of what I^eard was 
false*; and so I thought notice was unnecessary, and might bo 
painful. Yet, heaven knows, there are few subjects that have 
been oftener in my thoughts, or cost me more anxiety. Are you 
sure you have no friend ?” 

“ I have y*bu, Caroline. I did not say I had no friends : I said, 

1 had none among those intimates you talked of ; that there was 
no man among them c(q)able of the necessary interference, even 
if he were willing to undertake it. * But I am not friendless — not 
quite fortom, dear I My fate has ,given me a friend, that I but 
little deserve ; one whom, if I had prized better, I should not 
perhaps have been "obliged to put his friendshij) to so severe a 
trial. To-mor?ipw, Caroline, I depart for Castle Dacre ; there is 
my friend.' Alas ! how little have I deserved such a boon!” 

“ Dacre ! ” exclaimed Lady Caroline, “ Mr. Dacre ! Oh ! you 
have made me so ha|l^, George ! Mr. Dacre is the vezy^ very 
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aj^lied to.” • 

* Good bye, Caroline,” said his Grace, lisiag^. 

She burst into tears. 

Never, never had she looked so lovely: never, never had he 
loved her so entirely ! Tears I — tears shed for him ! Oh ! what, 
what is grief, when a lovely woman remains to weep over our 
misfortunes ! Could he be miserable, could his cai*eer, indeed, be 
unfortunate, wljen.this was reserved for him? He was on tlie 
point of pledging his affection, but to leave her under such cir- 
cumstances was impossible : to neglect Mr. Dacre was equally 30. 
He determined to arrange his alSairs with all possible promptitude, 
and then to hasten up, and entreat her to share his diminished 
fortunes. But he would not go without whispering hope, without 
leaving some soft^hought to listen her lonely hours. He caught 
her in his ^rms ; lie covered her sweet, small mouth with kisses, 
and whispered, in the midst of their pure embrace — 

“Dearest Cari^y! I shall soon return, and we will yet be 
happy.” 
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BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 

^ Miss Dacbe, altbough she was prepared to greet the Duke of 
St. James with cordiality, did not anticipate with equal pleasure 
the arrival of the page and the jager. Infinite had been the dis- 
turbances they had occasioned during their frst visit, and endless 
the complaints of the steward and the hoiisel|^per. The men- 
servants were initiated in the mysteriw of dominoes, aiM the maid- 
servants in the tactics of flirtation. Karistein was the hero of the 
under-butlers, and even the trusty guardian«of 1;he cellar himself 
was too often on the point of obtf^ning the German’s opinion oi 
his master’s German wines. ^ Gaming, and drunkenness, and love, 
the most productive of all the teemiii^ causes of human sorrow, 
had, in a week, P4idly diso^ered the well-regulated household of 
Castle Dacrc, and nothing rat the impetuosity of our hero would 
jiave saved his host’s establishment from utter perdition. Miss 
Dacre was, tlicrefore, not less pleased than surprised, when the 
britzska of the Duke o^ St. James discharged, on a fine afternoon, 
its noble master, attended only by the fedthfnl Luigi, at the ter- 
race of the Castle. • 

A^few country cousins, fresh from Cumberland, who knew no- 
thing of the Duke of St. James, except from a stray number of 
“ The Universe,” which occasionally stole down to corrupt the 
pure waters of their lakes, were the only guests. Mr. Dacre 
grasped our lucre’s hand with a warmtli and expression which were 
unusual with him, but which convexed, better than words, the 
depth of his friendship ; and his daughter, who looked more beau- 
tifol tlian ever, advanced with a beaming face and joyous tone, 
which quite reconciled the. Duke* of St. James to be a mined 
man. * 

The«presciiccv of strau^s limited their conversation to WDd>- 
jocts of general interest. At dinner, the Duke took care to be 
most agreeable^ he talked in a very unaffected ihanner, and par- 
ticularly to the cousins, who wei;e all delighted with him, and found 
him ^ quite a different person to what they had fancied.* The 
tvening passed jover, e|en ligl^tty, without the aid of Ecartd, 

lumaiioeB, or gallops. Mr. Dacre chatted with old Mr. Montliig- 
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ford, and old Mrs. Montingford sat still admiring her “girls,” 
who stood stiK admiring May Dacre singing or talking, and occa- 
sionally reconciled us to their occasional silence, by a frequent and 
extremely hearty laugh — ^that Cumberland laugh, which never out- 
lives a single season in London. 

And the Duke of St. James — ^what did he do ? It must be con- 
fessed, that in some points he greatly resembled the Misses Mon- 
tingford, for he was both silent and admiring — ^but he never 
laughed. Yetrhe*was not dull, and was careful not to show that 
he had cares, which is vulgar. If a man be gloomy, let him keep 
to himself. No one has a right to go croakiug about society,- or, 
what is worse, looking as if he stifled grief. These fellows should 
be put in the pound. We like a good broken heart or so, now 
and then ; but then Aie should retire to the Sierra Morena moun- 
tains, and live itjjLpn locusts and wild honey, not “ dine out” with 
our cracked' cores, 'and while we are meditating suicide, the Ga- 
zette, or the Chiltern Hundreds, damn a vintage, or eulogize 
an entree. 

And as for cares — ^what are cares when a man is in love? 
Once more they had met, — once more he gazed upon that sunny 
and sparkling face,-<-once' more he listened to that sweet and 
thrilling Voice, which sounded like a bird-like burst of music 
upon a summer morning. She moved, and each attitude was fas- 
cination. She was still ; and he regretted that she moved. Now, 
her neck, now her hair, now her round arm, now her tapering 
waist, ravished his attention ; now he js in ecstasies with her twink- 
ling foot ; now he is dazzled with her glancing hand. 

Once more he was a Dacre ! tfow diflerent was this meeting 
to their first! Then, she was cold, almost cutting ; then she wa: 
disregardful, almost contemptuous ; but then he had hoped, —ah ! 
madman, he had more than hoped. Now she was warm, almost 
affectionate ; now she listened to him with readiness, ay ! almost ’ 
courted his conversation. And now he could only despair. As 
he stood alone before the lire, chewing this bitter cud, she ap- 
proached him. 

“ How good you were to come directly ! ” she said with a smile, 
which melted his heart. “ I fear, however, you will not find us so 
merry as before. But you can make anything amusing. Come 
then, and sing to these damsels. Do you know they are half afraid 
of you ? and 1 cannot persuade them that a terrible magician has 
not assumed, for the nonce, the air and appearaaee of a young 
gentleman of distinction.” 

He smiled, but could not speak. Repartee sadly deserts the 
lover; yet smiles, under those circumstances, are very eloquent; 
and the eye, after all, speaks touch more to the purpose, than the 
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tongue. Forgetting everything, except the person who addressed 
him, he oSered her his hand, and advanced to the* group which 
surrounded the piano. 


CHAPTER II. 

The next morning was passed by the Duke of St. James in giving 
Mr.'Dacre his report of the state of his affairs. His banker’s 
accounts, his architect’s estimates, his solicitor’s statements, were 
all brought forward and discussed. A ride generally with ]V?iss 
Dacre and one of her young friends, dinner, and a short evening, 
and eleven o’clock, sent them all to repose. Thw* glided on a fort- 
night. The mornings continued to be passed in business. Affairs 
were more complicated than his Grace had imagined, who had 
no idea of detail. He gave all the inforrajttion that he could, 
and made his friend master of his #particular feelings. For the 
*rcst, Mr. Dacre was soon involved in much correspondence ; and 
although the young Duke could no longer assist him, recom- 
?pendcd, and earnestly begged, that he would remain at Dacre ; 
for he could perceive, bettor tlidn his Grace, that our hero was 
labouring under a great deal of excitement, and that Ms health 
was impaired. A regular course of life was therefore as ne- 
cessary for his constitution, as it was desirable for all other 
reasons. 

Behold, then, our hero doraesCcated at Dacre — rising at nine, 
jdlning a family breakfast, taking h quiet ride, or moderate stroll, 
sometimes looking into a book — ^but be was no great reader ; some- 
times fortunate enough iu achieving a stray game at billiards, usually 
with a Miss Montiiigford, and retiring to rqpt about the time that in 
London his most active existence generally began. Was he dull ? 
was he wearied ? He was never ligkter-hearted, or more con- 
tented, in his life. Happy he could not allow himself to be styled, 
because, the very cause wllich breathed this calm over his existence 
seemed to, portend a storm, which could not be avoided. It was 
the thougCt; the presence, the smile,* the voice of May Dacre, that 
impaired this new interest to existence; that being who never 
could be his. He shuddered to think that all this ^must end ; but 
although hq nevA* indulged again in the great hope, bis sanguine 
temper allowed him to thrust dvfay the future, and to participate 
in all the joys of the flawing hour. ^ 

At the end of February, the Moutingfords departed, and now 
the Duke was the only guest at Dacre J nor did he hear that ahy 
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others were expected. He was alone with her ag^in ; often was 
he alone wit*h her, and never without a strange feeling coratng 
over his frame, which made him tremble, Mr. Dacre, a man of 
active habits, always found occupation in his public duties and in 
the various interests of a large estate, and usually requested, or 
rather required, the Duke of St. James to be his companion. He 
was desirous that the Duke should not be alone, and ponder too 
much over the past; nor did he .conceal his wishes from his 
daughter, who*on all occasions, as the Duke observed with gratifi- 
cation, seconded the benevolent intentions of her parent. Nor 
did our hero indeed wish to be alone, or to ponder over tl>e pa{»t. 
He was quite contented with the present ; but be did not want to 
ride with papa, and took every opportunity to shirk ; — all which 
Mr. Dacre set down to the indolence of exhaustion, and the inert- 
ness of a mind without an object. 

“ I am going to ride over to Doncaster, George,” said Mr. 
Dacre one morning at breakfast. “ I think that you had better 
order your horse* too. A good ride will rouse you, and you should 
show yourself there.” , 

Oh ! very well, Sir ; but, — ^but I think that ” 

" But what?” ask^ Mr. Dacre, smiling. 

The Duke looked to Miss Daere, who seemed to take pity on hjs 
idleness. 

“ You make him ride too much, papa. Leave him at home with 
me. I have a long round to-day, and wapt an escort. I will take 
him instead of my friend Tom Carter. You must carry a basket 
though,” said slic, turning to tli^ Duke, “ and run for the doctor 
if he be wanted, and, in short, do any odd message that turns up.” 

So Mr. Dacre departed alone, and shortly after his daught(ir 
and the Duke of St. James set out on their morning ramble. 
Many were the cottages at which they called — many the old dames^ 
after whose rheumatism^ and many the young damsels after whose 
fortunes, they inquired. Old Dame Rawdon was w«rse or better ; 
worse last night, but betten this morning. She was always better 
when Miss called. Miss's face always did her good. And Fanny 
was very comfortable at Squirp Wentworth's, and the hous^eeper 
was very kind to her, thanks to Miss saying a word to the great 
Lady. And old John Selby >^as quite about again. ‘Miss's stufi* 
had done him a world of good, to say nothing of Mr. DScre'a 
generous old wine. 

“ And is this your second son, Dame Rishwortlf?” , 

‘‘ No ; that bees our fourth,” ViUid the old woman, maternally 
arranging the urchin's thin, white, flat, straight, unmanageable hair. 
“We are thinking what to do with kim, Miss, lie wants to go 
ouffc to sarvice. Since Jtem* Eustace got on so, I don't know what 
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the matter is with the lads; but I think we shah have none of 
them m the fields soon. He can clean kniires and shoes very well. 
Miss. Mr. Bradford, at the Castle, was sayings t'other day, that 
perhaps he might want a young hand. You haven't heard any- 
thing, 1 suppose, Miss?" 

“ And what is your name. Sir ?" asked Mks Dacre. 

" Bobby Rish worth, Miss !" 

"Well, Bobby, I must consult Mr. Bradford." 

“We be in great trouble. Miss,*' said the u^t eottager. “We 
be in great trouble, Tom, poor Tom, was out last night, and the 
Ityeepers will give him up. The good man has ^one all be can, — 
we have all done all we can. Miss, and you see how it ends. He is 
the first of the family that ever went out. I hope that will be 
considered. Miss. Seventy years, our fathers before us, have we 
been oo the 'state, and nothing ever sworn agju us. I hope that 
will be considered, Miss. I am sure if Tom had beiJn an under- 
keeper, as Mr. Roberts once talked of, thi§ would have never 
happened. I hope that will be considered. Miss.* We are in great 
trouble surely. Tom, you see, was ^ur first, Miss." 

“ I never interfere about poaching, you know, Mrs.^ Jones. Mr. 
Dacre is the best judge of such mattd*s. But you cau^go to him, 
and say that I sent you. I am afraid, however, that he has heard 
of Tom before.” 

, “ Only that night at Milwood, Miss, and then, you see, he had 
been drinking witli S<|iiire Ridge's people. I hope that will be 
considered, Miss.” 

“ Well, well, go up to tlie Castle.” 

“ Pray, be seated. Miss,” said a very neat-looking mistress of a 
Very, neat little farmhouse. “ Pray, be seated, Sir. Let me dust 
it first. Dust will get everywhere, do what we can. And how's 
Pa, Miss ? He has not given me a look-in for many a day, — not 
since he was a-hunting : bless me, if it ayn't a fortnight. This day 
fortnight hej;asted our ale, sure enough. Will you take a glass, 
Sir?” » 

“You are very good. No, I thank you; not to-day.” 

“ give him a glass, Nurse, lie is very unwell, and it will 
do him good.” 

She bf ought the sparkling amber fluid, and the Duke did justice 
by Jlis draught.* , 

. “ I shall have fine honey for you, Miss, this year,” said the old 
Nurse. “ Are^you fond of honey, Sir? Our hoifey is well-known 
about. I' don't know how iL is, but we do always contrive to 
manage the bees. How fond some people are of honey, good 
Lord! Now, when you wgre a lit^Je girl (I knew this young lady, 
Sir, before you did), you always^ed^ to be fond of honey« I 
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remember one day — ^let me see — it must, be — ay ! truly, that it is — 
eighteen yearfc ago next Martinmas, I was a-going down the 
nursery stairs, just to my poor mistress's room, and I had you in my 
arms (for I knew this young lady. Sir, before you did)-^Well ! I was 
a-going down the stairs, as I just said, to my poor dear mistress's 
room, with you, who was then a little-un indeed (bless your smiling 
face! you cost me many a weary hour when you were weaned. 
Miss. That you did ! Some thought you would never get through 
it ; but I always said, while there is life, there is hope ; and so, you 
see, I were right) — ^but, as I was saying, I was a-going down the 
stairs to my poor dear mistress, and I had a gallipot in my hand,^ 
covered gallipot, with some leeches. And just as I had got to the 
bottom of the stairs, and was a-going into my poor dear mistress's 
room, said you (I never shall forget it), said you, ‘ Honey, honey, 
Nurse.' Slie thought it were honey. Sir. So, you see, she were 
always ver^fond of honey (for I knew this young lady long before 
you did. Sir)," ^ 

“Are you quite svre of that, Nurse?" said Miss Dacre; “I 
think this is an older friend j-han you imagine. You remember 
the little Duke ; do not you ? This is the little Duke. Do you 
think he has grown ?" ' 

“Now! bless my life! is it so indeed ? Well, be sure, he has^. 
grown. I always thought he would turn out well. Miss, though 
Dr. Pretyman were always a-preaching, and talking his prophecy-* 
cations. I always thought he would turn-out well at last. Bless 
me ! how he has grown, indeed I Perhaps he grows too fast, and 
that makes him weak. Nothing better than a glass of ale for weak 
people. I remember when Dr. Pretyman ordered it for my poor 
dear mistress. ‘ Give her ale,' said the Doctor, ‘ as strong q,s it 
can be brewed and sure enough, my poor dear master had it 
brewed ! Have you done growing, Sir ? You was ever a trouble- 
some child. Often and often have I called George, George, 
Georgy, Georgy Porgy, and he never would come neau me, though 
he heard all the time as plaii;ly as he does now. Bless me ! he has 
grown indeed!" 

“But I have turned out well at last, Nurse, eh?” ask^ the 
Duke. ‘ • 

“Ay! sure enough; 1 always' said so. Often and ofteA have I 
said, he will turn out well at last. You be goiijg. Miss ? I th’ank 
you for looking in. My duty to my master.* I was thinking of 
bringing up one 6f those cheeses he likes 80 .".f 

“ Ay ! do, Nurse. He can eat ne cheese but yours." 

As they wandered home, they talked of Lady Caroline, to whom 
the Duke mentioned that he nj^st wrijiC. He had. once intended 
distinctly to have explained hf'i.t&elings to her in a letter from 
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Dacrc; but each day he postponed the close of his destiny, 
although without hope. He lingered, and he lingored round May 
Dacrc, as a bird flutters round the fruit which is already grasped 
by a boy. Circumstances, which we shall relate, had already 
occurred, which confirmed the Buspicion he had long entertained, 
that Arundel Dacrc was his favoured rival. Impressed with the 
folly of again encouraging hope, yet unable to harden his heart 
against her continual fascination, the softness of his manner 
indicated his passion, and his calm and somewhat languid carriage 
also told her it was hopeless. Perhaps, after all, there is no 
demeanour more calculated to melt obdurate woman. The gratifi- 
cation he received from her society was evident, yet he never 
indulged in that gallantry of which he was once so proud. When 
slie approached him, a mild smile lit up his pensive countenance ; 
he adopted her suggestions, but made none ; Jic listened to her 
remarks with interest, but no longer bandied i€partec» Delicately 
lie impressed her with the absolute power which she might exercise 
over his mind. 

1 write myself to Caroline to-morrow,” said Miss Dacre. 

Ah ! Then I ■ need not write.** I talked of going up sooner. 
Have the kindness to exphiin why I*do not; — ^perelnptory orders 

from Mr. Dacre — fresh air, and ** 

‘‘ Arithmetic : I understand you get on most admirably.” 

“ My follies,” said the Duke ’with a serious air, “ have at least 
been productive of one good end — they have amused you.” 

Nay! I have doiielfcoo many foolisli things myself any more to 
laugh at ray neiglibours. As for yourself, you have only com- 
mitted those which were inseparable from your situation; and few, 
Jike tlie Duke of St. James, would so soon have opened their eyes 
to the truth of their conduct.” 

“ A compliment from you repays me for all.” 

“ Self-approbation does, which is much better than compliments 
from any one. See! there is Papa — and Arundel too: let us 
run up ! ” 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Duke of St. James had, on his arrival at Dacre, soon ob- 
served, that a very constant correspondence was maintained 
between Miss Dacre and her cousin: There was no attempt to 
conceal the fact from any of the guests, and, as that young gen- 
tleman was now/Cngaged in an affair interesting to all his friends,, 
©very letter generally contained some paragraph almost as inte- 
resting to the Montiugfords as to herself, which was accordingly 
read aloud. Mr. Arundel Dacre was ' candidate for the vacant 
representation of a town in a distant county. He had been 
disappointed in his views on the borough, about which he had 
returned to Englaijd, but had been nevertheless persuaded by his 
cousin to reKaain id his native country. During this period, he 
liad been a great deal at Castle Dacre, and had become much more 
intimate and unreserved with his uncle, who observed with the 
greatest satisfaction this change in his character, and lost no op- 
portunity of deserving and increasing the confidence for whicli he 
had so long unavailingly yearned, and which was now so unex- 
pectedly pA'iffered, 

The borough for which Arundel Dacre was about to stand was 
in Sussex, a county in which his family had no property, and very 
slight connections. Yet at the place, the Catholic interest was 
strong, and on that, and the usual Wliig influence, he ventured.' 
His desire to he a member of the Legislature, at all and from 
early times extreme, was now grev^tly heightened by the prospect 
of being present at the impending Catholic debate. After an ab- 
sence of three weeks, he had burned to Yorkshire for four-and-lwtnty 
liours, to give a report of the state of his canvass, and the proba- 
bility of his success. In that success all were greatly interested, 
but none more so than Miss Dacre, whose thoughts indeed seemed 
to dwell on no other subject, and who expressed herself with a 
warmth which betrayed her secret feelings. Had the place only 
been in Yorkshire, she was sure he must, have succeeded. She 
was the best canvasser in the world, and everybody agreed that 
Harry Greystock owed his electipn merely to her insinuating tongue 
and unrivalled powerfe of scampering, b) which she had complcitely 
baffled the tactics of Lady Amarantha Germain, who thought 
that a canvass was only a lon^ morning call, and might be 
achieved in a cashmere and a britzska. 

The young Duke, who had seen very little of his second since 
the eventful day, greeted him with warmth, and was welcomed 
with a frankness which he hajLpever before experienced from his \ 
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friend. Excited bj rapid trarel and hia preaent course of life, 
and not damped by the unexpected presence of any strangers, 
Arundel Dacre seemed quite a changed, man, and talked im- 
mensely. 

“ Come, May, I must have a kiss ! I have been kissing as 
pretty girls as you. There .now! You all said I never should be 
a popular candidate, I get regularly huzzaed every day — so they 
have been obliged to hire a band of butchers' boys to pelt me. 
Whereupon I compare myself to Ccesar set upon in the Senate 
House, and get immense cheering in ‘ The County Chronicle,’ 
.which I have bribed. If you knew the butts of wine, the 
Heidelberg tuns of ale, that I have drunk during the last fort- 
night, you would stare indeed. As much as the Lake : but then 
I have to talk so much, that the ardbur of my eloquence, like the 
hot flannels of the Humane Society, save urn from the injurious 
effects of all this liquid.” 

“ But will you get in, — ^but will you get in ? ” exclaimed his 
cousin. 

" ’Tis not in mortals to command success ; but ” 

“ Pooh 1 pooh ! you muat command it ! ” 

“Well, then, I have an excellent chance; and th^only thing 
against me is, that my committee are quite sure. But really I 
think, that if the Protestant overseers, whom, by-the-bye, May, I 
.cannot persuade that I am a heretic (it is very hard that a man is 
not believed when he s^ys he shall be damned), if they do not empty 
the workhouse, we shall do. • But let us go in, for I have travelled 
all night, and must be off to-mo|row morning.” 

Tliey entered the house, afld the Duke quitted the family 
groqp. About an hour afterwards, he sauntered to the music- 
room. As he opened the door, his eyes lighted upon May 
Dacre and her cousin. They were standing before the fire, with 
their backs to the door. His arm was wound carelessly round her 
waist, and with his other hand he supported, with her, a miniature 
at which she was looking. The Duke could not catch her coun- 
tenance, which was completely hid ; hut her companion was not 
gazing on the picture : his head,, a little turned, indicated that 
there wa3„ a living countenance more interesting to him than all the 
skill of {lie most cunning artist. * Part of his cheek was alone 
per^feptible, and* that was burning red. 

• All this was the work of a moment. The Duke stared, turned 
pale, closed tin? door without a sound, and retired unperceived. 
When lie was sure that he couW no longer be observed, he gasped 
for breath, a cold dew covered his frame, his joints loo.sened, and 
his sinking heart gave him* that siakening sensation when life ap- 
pears utterly worthless, and ourscL^es utterly contemptible. Yet 
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what had he witnessed ? A confirmation of what he had nevei 
doubted. What was this woman to him ? Alas ! how supreme 
was the power with which she ruled his spirit ! And this Dacrc, 
this Arundel Dacre, — ^how he hated him ! Oh ! that they were 
hand to hand, and sword to sword, in some fair field, and there de- 
cide it ! He must conquer ; he felt , that. Already his weapon 
pierced that craven heart, and ripped open that breast which was 

to be the pillow of . Hell ! hell ! He rushed to his room, 

and be^an a letter to Caroline St. Maurice; but he could not 
write; and after scribbling over a quire of paper, he threw the 
sheets to the flames, and determined to ride up to town to-^ 
morrow. 

The dinner bell sounded. Could he meet them ? Ay ! meet 
them I Defy them ! Insult them ! He descended to the dining- 
room. He heard hV musical and liquid voice ; the scowl upon his 
brow melted away ; but, gloomy and silent, he took his scat, and 
gloomy and silent he c*emained. Little he spoke^ and that little 
was scarcely courteous. But Arundel had enough to say. He 
was the hero of the *party. ,Well he might be. Story after 
story of old mcids and young widows, sturdy butchers and corrupt 
coal-merch?uts, sparkled away ; but a faint smile was all the 
tribute of the Duke, and a tribute that was seldom paid. 

‘‘ You are not well!*' said Miss J)acrc to him, in a low voice. 

“ I believe I am,** answered he shortly. 

‘‘ You do not seem quite so,*' she replied, with an air of 
surprise. 

I believe I have got a hcadac^i.e,” he retorted with very little 
more cordiality. She did not again speak, but she was evidently 
annoyed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There certainly is a dark delight in being miserable — a sort of 
strange satisfaction in being savage, which is uncommonly fasci- 
nating. One of the greatest pests of philosophy is, that one can 
no longer be sullen, and most sincerely do ^ regret it. To brood 
over misery — to flatter yourself that there is not a single being 
who cares for your existence, and not a single circumstance to 
'make that existence desirable: there is wild witchery in it, 
whi(!h u e doubt whether opium can reach, and are sure that wine 
cannot. 

And the Duke! He soon left the uncle and nephew to their 
miserable speculations about the state of the poll,^and took his 
sullen way, with the air of Ajax, to the terrace. Here he stalked 
along in a fierce reverie ; asked why he Imd been born ; why he 
did not die ; why he should live, and so on. llis wounded pride, 
which had borne so much, fairl/ got the mastery, and revenged 
itself for all insults on Love, whoiig it ejected mo.ft scurvily. He 
blushed to think how he had humiliated himself before her. She 
was the cause of that humiliation, and of every disagreeable sen- 
sation that he was experiencing; he began therefore to imprecate 
vengeance, walked himself into a fair, cold-hearted, malicious pas- 
sion, and avowed mast distinctly that he hated her. As for him, 
most ardently he hoped that, some day^or other, they might again 
meet at six o’clock in the morning in Kensington Gardens, but in 
a diflereiit relation to each other. 

*It was dark when he entered the Castle. He was about ascend- 
ing to his own room, when he determined not to be cowed, and 
resolved to show himself the regardless witness of their mutual 
loves : so he repaired to the drawing-room. At one end of this 
very spaclbus apartment, Mr. Dacre and Arundel were walking in 
deep converse; at the other sat Miss Dacre at a table reading. 
The Duke seized a chair without looking at her, dragged it along 
to the fire-place, and there seating himself, with his arms folded, 
his fcQt on the fender, and his chair tilting, he appeared to be lost 
11^ the abstracting contemplation of the consuming fuel. 

Some miiuites*had passed, when a slight sound, like a fluttering 
bird, made hjm look up : — Miss Dacre was stan^iing at his side. 

“ Is your head better ? " she asked him, in a soft voice. 

« Thank you, it is quite Veil,” he replied, in a sullen one. 

There was a moment’s pause, nnd them she again spoke. 

“ I am sure you are ntt well,** 

“ Perfectly, thank you.” 
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“ Something j^as happened, then,” she said, rather imploringly. 

‘‘ What should have happened ? ” he rejoined, very pettishly. 

“ You are very strange, very unlike what you always are.” 

“ What I always am, is of no consequence to myself, or to any 
one else; and as for what I am now, I cannot always command my 
feelings, though I shall take care that they are not again ob- 
served.” 

“ I have offended you ? ” 

“ Then you have shown your discretion, for you should always 
offend the forlorn.” 

“ I did not think before, that you were bitter.* 

“ That has made me bitter, which has made all others so.” 

« What?” 

“ Disiippoiiitment.” 

Another pause, yet ihe did not go, 

“ 1 will not quarrel, and so you need not try. You are con- 
signed to my care, and»-I am to amuse you. What shall wo do? ” 

“ Do what you like, Miss Dacre ; but spare, oh ! spare me, your 
pity ! ** * 

“ My Lord! jou do indeed surprise me. Pity ! I was not think- 
ing of pity ! ‘xBut you are indeed serious, and I leave you.” 

He turned ; — he seized her hand. 

“ Nay ! do not go. Forgive me,” he said, — “ forgive me, for I 
am most miserable.” 

Why, why are you ? ” 

“ Oil! do not ask, you agonize me.” 

“ Shall 1 sing ? shall I charm the ftvil spirit ? ” 

“ Anything.” 

She tripped to the piano, and an air, bursting like the Sprir.g, 
and gay as a village feast, filled the room with its ‘delight, lie 
listened, and each instant the chilly weight loosened from his 
heart. Her balmy voice now came upon his ear, breathing joy and 
clieerfulness, content and love. Could love be the savage passion 
which lately subjugated his soul? He rose from his seat, he walked 
about the room ; each minute, his heart was lighter, liis brow more 
smooth. A thousand thoughts, beautiful and quivering like the 
twilight, glanced o*cr liis mind, in indistinct but exquisite tumult, 
and hope, like the voice of an angel in a storm, was heard above 
all. He lifted a chair gently from the ground, and stealing to the 
enchantress, seated himself at her side. So softly he reached her^ 
that for a moment ho was unperoeived. She tun^d her head, 
and her eyes met his. Even the inetfable incident was forgotten, 
as he marked the strange gush of lovely lights that seemed to say 
what to think of was, after all, madness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The storm was past. He vowed that a dark thought should not 
again cross his niiiid. It was fated that she should not be his ; but 
it was some miserable satisfaction, that he was only rejected in 
favour of an attachment which had grown with her years, and 
had strengthened with her stature, and in deference to an en- 
gagement hallowed by time as well as by affefctidti. It was deadly 
indeed to Temember, that Pate seemed to have destined him for 
•tfiat liappy position, and that his folly had rejected the proffered 
draught of bliss. He blasphemed against the Fitz-porapeys. 
However, he did not leave Dacre at the same time as Arundel, but 
lingered on. His affairs were far from being arranged. The 
Irish business gave great trouble, and he determined therefore to 
remain. 

It was ridiculous to talk of feeding a passion whicli was not sus- 
ceptible of increase. Her society was IIea¥eii^ and he resolved to 
enjoy it, although he was to he c-^pelled. As for his loss of for- 
tune, it gave him not a nioraent’s care. Without her, lie felt he 
could not live in England, and, cved ruined, he would be a match 
for an Italian prince. 

So he continued her compaiyon, eiich day rising with purer feel- 
ings and a more benevolent heart ; each day more convinced of the 
falseness of his past ej:isteiice, and of the possibility of happiness to 
a well-regulated mind; each day more conscious that duty is 
nothing more than self-knowledge, and the performance of it con- 
sequently the development feelings which are the only true 
soarec of self-gratification. lie mourned over the opportunities 
which he had forfeited of conducing to the happiness of othem 
and hhnself*. Sometimes he had resolved to remain in England 
and devote himself to his tenantry; but passion blinded him, 
and he f<dt that he had erred too far, ever to regain the right 
road. , 

The election far which Arundel Dacre was a candidate came on. 
Each day the state of the poll arrived. It was nearly equal to the 
last. Their agitation, was terrible, but forgotten in the deep mor- 
tification which they experienced at the announcement of his de- 
feat. He talked to the public very boldly of petitioning, and 
his certainty of ultimate success ; but he let them know privately, 
that fio intentipn of the first, and no chance of the second. 

Even Mr. Dacre could not* eonceal his deep disappointment ; Jkit 
May was quite in despair. Even if her father could find means of 
securing him a seat Mother time, the* present great opportunity 
was lost. 
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“ Surely we can make some arrangement for next session,” 
said the Duke, whispering hope to her. 

“ Oh ! no, no, no ; so much depended upon this. It is not 
merely his taking a part in the debate, but — but — Arundel is so 
odd, and everything was staked upon this. I cannot tell you what 
depended upon it. lie will leave England directly.” 

She did not attempt to conceal her agitation. The Duke rose, 
and paced the room in a state scarcely less moved. A thought 
had suddenly flasKed upon him. Their marriage doubtless depended 
upon this success. He knew something of Arundel Dacre, and 
had lieard more. He was convinced of the truth of his suspicion.^. 
Either the nephew would not claim her hand, until he had carved 
out his own fortunes, or perhaps the uncle made his distinction the 
condition of his consent. Yet this was odd. It was all odd. A 
thousand things had <?ccurred which equally puzzled him. Yet he 
had seen enough tp weigh against a thousand thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Another fortnight glided away, and he was still at the Castle, 
still the constant and almost sole companion, of May Dacre. 

It is breakfast ; the servant is delivering the letter-bag to Mr. 
Dacre. Interesting moment! wheq.you extend your hand for the 
biSlet of a mistress, and receive your tailor’s bill ! How provokingly 
slow are most domestic chieftains in this anxious operation ! Tbey 
turn the letters over and over, and upside and down ; arrange, 
confuse, mistake, assort; pretend, like Champollion, to decipher 
illegible franks, and deliver with a slight remark, which is intended 
as a friendly admonition, the documents of the unlucky»-wight who 
encourages unprivileged correspondents. 

A letter was delivered to Miss Dacre. She started, exclaimed, 
blushed, and tore it open. 

“Only you, only you,” she said, extending her hand to the 
young Duke, “ only yoAi were capable of this ! ” 

It was a letter from Arundel Dacre, not only written Imt 
franked by him. 

It explained everything that the Duke of. St. Jamfes -might have 
told them before ; but he preferred liearing all himself, from the 
delighte4*«nd delightful lij)s of Miss Dacre, who read to her father 
her cousin’s letter. 

The Duke of St. James had returned him for one of his Cornish 
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boroughs. It appeared that Lord St. Maurice was the previous 
member, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds in his favour. 

“ You were determined to surprise, as well as delight us,” said 
Mr. Dacre. 

‘‘I am no admirer of mysteries,” said the Duke ; “but the fact 
is, in the present case, it was not in my power to give you any 
positive information, and I had no desire to provide you, after 
your late disappointment, with new sources of anxiety. The only 
person I could take the liberty with, at so sifort a notice, was 
St. Maurice. He, you know, is a liberal; but he cannot forget 
4hat he is the son of a Tory, and has no very great ambition to 
take any active part in affairs at present. I anticipated less diffi- 
culty with him than with his father. St. Maurice can command 
me again when it suits him ; but, I confess to you, I have been 
surprised at my uncle’s kindness in this affiiiii I really have not 
done justice to his character before, and regret it. He has 
behaved in the most kind-hearted and thc#most liberal manner, 
and put me under obligations which I nbver shall forget. He 
seems as desirous of serving my friend as myself; and I assure 
you, Sir, it would give you pleasure to know in#what terms of 
respect he speaks of your family, an3 particularly of 4r'iudcL” 

“ Arundel says he shall take his scat the morning of the debate. 
How very near! how admirably managed! Oh! I never shall 
’ recover my surprise and delight ! IIow good you arc I ” 

“ He takes his seat, then, to-morrow,” said Mr. Dacre, in a 
musing tone. “My letters give a rather nervous account of 
affairs. We are to win it, thej hope, bul by two only. As for the 
Lords, the majority against us* will, it is said, be somewhat smaller 
'^thaii usual. We shall never triumph, George, till May is M.P. 
for the county. Cannot you return her for Pen Bronnock 
too?” 

They talked, as you may suppose, of notliing else. At last, Mr. 
Dacre reraijmbercd an appointment with his bailiff, ajid proposed 
to the Duke to join him, who acceded. 

“And I to be left alone this morning, then!” said Miss Dacre. 
“ I am sure, as they say of children, I can set to nothing.” 

“ Cojne and ride with us, then !” 

“ An excellent idea ! Let us canter over, to Haiiteville ! I am 
just in the huihour for a gallop up the avenue, and feel half emaii- 
^cipated alrea^ with a Dacre in the House ! Oh ! to-morrow, how 
nervoms^ shall be ! ” 

“ 1 will dispatch Barringtbti, then,” said Mr. Dacre, “ and join 
you in ten minutes.” 

“ How good you are I v said Miss Dacre to the Duke. “ IIow 
can we thank you enough ! What can we do for you ! ” 
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^ You have thanked me enough. What have I done after all? 
My opportunity to serve my friends is brief. Is it wonderful that 
I seize the opportunity ?*' 

Brief ! brief ! Why do you always say so ? Why do you talk 
so of leaving us ?*' 

“ My. visit to you has been already .too long. It must soon end, 
and I remain not in England when it ceases.** 

“ Come and live at Hauteville, and be iieai us?*' 
lie faintly smiled as he said, <‘No, no; my doom is fixed. 
Hauteville is- tlie last place that I should choose for my residence, 
even if I remained in England. But I hear the horses.** 

The important night at length arrived, or rather the important 
mes-senger, who brought down, express, a report of its proceedings 
to Castle Dacre. 

Nothing is more f^’iigular than the various success of men in the 
House of Commons. Fellows who have been the oracles of 
coteries from their bi^’th, who have gone through the regular pro- 
cess of gold medals, senior wranglerships, and double firsts, who 
have nightly sat down amid -tumultuous cheering in debating 
societies, and can harangue with unruffled forehead and unfal- 
tering voice, from one end of a dinner-table to the other, who, on 
all occasions, have something to say, and can speak with fluency^ 
on what they know nothing about-— no sooner rise in the House, 
than their spells desert them. All their effrontery vanishes. 
Common-place ideas are rendered even more uninteresting by mo- 
notonous delivery ; and keenly alive as even boobies are in those 
sacred walls to the ridiculous, one appears more thoroughly 
aware of his unexpected and astbunding deficiencies than the 
orator himself. He regains his scat, hot and hard, sultry Mind 
^ burning cheek and an icy hand, repressing his breath 
lest it should give evidence of an existence of which he is ashamed, 
and clenching his fist, that the pressure may«secretly convince him 
that he ha^ not as completely annihilated his stupid'^body as his 
false reputation. 

On the other hand, persons, whom the women have long de- 
plorcd, and the men long pitied, as having “ no manner,*' who 
blush when you speak to them, and blunder when they speak to 
jou, suddenly jump up in the House with a self-confidence, which 
is only equalled by their consurau^ate ability. Ana so it was with 
Arundel Dacre. He rose the first night that he took his seat, a 
great disadvantage, of which no one was more senmtile than him- 
self, and for an hour and a half he addressed the fullest House that 
ii%4 ever been assembled, with the self-possession of an habitaal 
dealer. His clenching argumeat, and his luminous detail, might 
liave been expected from ene who had the reputation of having 
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casm that blasted like the Simoom, the brilliant sallies of wit tliat 
flashed like a sabre, the gushing eddies of humour that drowned all 
opposition and overwhelmed those ponderous and unwieldy argu- 
ments wliich the producers announced as rocks, but which he 
proved to be porpoises. Never was there such a triumphant 
debut ; and a peroration of gWiiine eloquence, because of genuine 
feeling, concluded amid the long and renewed cheers of all 
parties. 

The truth is, Eloquence is the child of Knowledge. When a 
mind is full, like a wholesome river, it is also clear. Confusion 
and obscurity are much oftener the results of ignorance than of 
inefficiency. Few arc the men who cannot express their mean- 
ing, when the occasion demands the energy ; as the lowest will 
defend their lives with acuteness, and sometimes even with elo- 
quence. They are masters of their subject. KnowleSge must be 
gained by ourselves. Mankind may supi)ly#iis with facts; but 
the results, even if they agree with previous ones, must be the 
work of our own mind. To make others feel, we must feel ourselves ; 
and to feel ourselves, >ve nuist be natural. This we*can never be, 
when we are vomiting forth the dogmas of the schools. JCnowledge 
:s not a mere collection of words; and it is a delusion to suppose 
that thought can be obtained by«tlie aid of any other intellect than 
bur own. What is repetition, by a’ curious mystery ceases to be 
truth, even if it were truth when it was first heard ; as the shadow 
ill a mirror, though it move and mimic alHhe actions of vitality, ia 
not life. When a man is not ^jcaking, or writing, from his own 
mind, he is as insipid company as a looking-glass. 

* B'tforo a man can address a popular assembly with command, he 
must know something of mankind ; and he can know nothing of 

fc mankind without knowing something of himself. Self-know- 
ledge is the property of that man w'liose passions have their play, 
but who poilflers over their results. Such a man sympathises by 
inspiration with his kind. lie has a key to every heart. He can 
divine, in the flash of a single thought, all that they require, all 
that they wish. Such a man speajes to their very core. All feel 
that a nyister-hand tears off the veil of cant, with which, from nc- 
ces^ty, they have enveloped their souls ; for cant is nothing more 
than the sophistry* which results from attempting to account for 
i^bat is unintelligible, or to defend what is improper. 

• Periiape, altfiough wo -use the term, we never have Iiad oratory 
in England. There is an essefitial difference between oratory and 
debating. Oratory ^eems an accomplishnvent confined to the an- 
cients, unless the French ^reachdrs may put in their claim, and 
aome of the Irish iawyera. Mr. 'BheilVapeech in Kent was a'lhie 
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oration ; and the boobies who taunted him for having got it by rote, 
were not aware that in doing so he only wisely followed the exam- 
ple of Pericles, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, Hortensius, Cicero, 
Caesar, and every great orator of antiquity. Oratory is essen- 
tially the accomplishment of antiquity : it was their most efficient 
mode of communicating thought: it was their substitute for 
printing. 

I like a good debate; and, when a stripling, used sometimes to 
be stifled in the*Gailery, or enjoy the easier privileges of a mem- 
ber’s son. I like, I say, a good debate, and have no objection to a 
due mixture of bores, which are a relief. I remember none of the 
giants of former days ; but I have heard Canning. He was a con- 
summate rhetorician ; but there seemed to me a dash of common- 
place in all that he said, and frequent indications of the absence of 
an original mind. ' rTo the last, he never got clear of “ Good God, 
Sii ! ” and all the other hackneyed ejaculations of his youthful de- 
bating clubs. The most commanding speaker that I ever listened 
to is, I think. Sir Francis Burdett. I never heard him in the 
House; — ^but at an Election. ^ He was full of music, grace, and 
dignity, even amid all the vulgar tumult; and, unlike all mob 
orators, ra^^ed the taste of the populace to him, instead of lower- 
ing his own to tlieirs. Ilis colleague, Mr. Ilobhouse, seemed to 
me ill qualified for a demagogue^ though he spoke with power. 
He is rather too elaborate, and a little heavy, but fluent, and never 
weak. Ilis thoughtful and highly-cultivated mind maintains him 
under all circumstances; and his breeding never deserts him. 
Sound sense comes recommended /rom his lips by the language of 
a scholar and the urbanity of a gentleman. 

Mr. Brougham, at present, reigns paramount in the lIou*c di 
Commons. I think the lawyer has spoiled the statesman. lie is 
said to have very great powers of sarcasm. From what I have ob- 
served there, I should think very little ones would be quite suffi- 
cient. Many a sneer withers in those walls, which would scarcely, 
I think, blight a currant-bush out of them ; and I have seen the 
House convulsed with raillery which, in other society, would infal- 
libly settle the rallier to be a bore beyond all tolerance. Even an 
idiot can raise a smile. They are so good-natured, or find it^ 
dull. Mr. Canning’s badinage was the most successful, thougirl 
confess I have listened to few things more cakuUited to make a 
man gloomy. But the House always ran riot, taking everything 
for granted, and cracked their universal sides beforfe he opened his 
mouth. The fault of Mr. Broughkm is, that he holds no intellect 
at present in great dread, and, consequently, allows himself on all 
occasions to run wild. Few men hazaad more unphilosophical ob- 
servtiitions ; but he is safe/ because there is no one to notice them. 
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On all great occasions, Mr. Brougham has come up lo the mark, 
— an infallible test of a man of genius. 

I hear that Mr. Macaulay is to be returned. If he speaks half 
as well as he writes, the House will be in fashion again. I. fear 
that he is one of those who, like the individual whom he has most 
studied, will “ give up to party what was meant for mankind.” 

At any rate, he must get rii of his rabidity. He writes now on 
all subjects, as if he certainly intended to be a renegade, and was 
determined to make the contrast complete. 

Mr. Peel is the model of a minister, and improves as a speaker; 
tiiough, like most of the rest, he is fluent without tlic least style. 
He should not get so often in a passion cither, or, if he do, should 
not get out of one so easily. His sweet apologies arc cloying. His 
candour he will do well to get rid of that. He can make a pre- 

sent of it to Mr. Huskisson, who is a memorable instance of the 
value of knowledge, which maintains a man ui^cr all cg'cumstances 
and all disadvantages, and will. 

Ill the Lords, I admire the Duke. The^^ejadiness with which 
he has adopted the air of a debater, shows the man of genius. 
There is a gruff, husky sort of a Sownright Montaignish naivete 
about him, which is quaintj unusual, <ind tells. Y5u plainly per- 
^ceive that he is determined to be a civilian; and he is •as ofiended 
if you drop a hint that he occasionally wears an uniform, as a ser- 
ivaiit on a holiday if you mention the word livery. 

Lord Grey speaks with feeling and is better to hear than to 
read, though ever strong and impressive. Lord Holland's speeches 
arc like a refaccirnento of all the supprdssed passages in Clarendon, 
and tlie notes in the new edition of Bishop Burnet's Memoirs: 
4)uli,taste throws a delicate hue over the curious medley, and the 
candour of a plfllosophic mind shows, that in the library of Holland 
House he can sometimes cease to be a partisan. 

One thing is clear, — ^that a man may speak very well in the 
House of Commons, and fail very completely in the House of 
Lords. There are two distinct styles requisite ; I intend, in the 
course of my career, if I have time, to give a specimen of both 
In the Lower House, Don Juan may perhaps be our model; in the 
Upper House, Paradise Lost. 
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Nothing vm talked of in Yorkshire but Mr. Arundel Dacre’s 
speech. All the world flocked to Oaatle Dacre, to compliment and 
to congratulate; and an universal hope was expressed that he 
might come in for the county, if indeed the success of his elo- 
quence did not enable his uncle to pre-occupy that honour. Even 
the calm Mr. Bacre shared tlie general elation, and told the Duke 
of St. James regularly every day, that it was all owing to him^ 
May Dacre was entliusiastic ; but her gratitude to liim was syno- 
nymous with her bve for Arundel, and valued accordingly. The 
Duke, however,, felt that he had acted at once magnanimously,, 
generously, and wi ely. The consciousness of a noble action is 
itself ennobling. &is spirit expanded with the exciting eflects 
which his conduct had produced ; and he felt consolation under all 
his misery^ from thd conviction that he liad now claims to be 
remembered, and perhaps regarded,, when he was. no more among 
them. 

The BUI went, swimmingly through the Commons,, the majority 
of two gradually swelling into eleven ; and the important night in 
the Lords was at hand. 

“ Lord Faulconcourt writes,*’ said Mr. Dacre, “ that they ex- 
X>ect only thirty-eight against us/’ 

“Ah! that terrible House of Lords!” said Miss Dacre. “ Let 
us see: when does it come 6n — the day after to-morrow ? Scarcely 
forty-eight hours and all will be oV^r, and we shall be just where 
we were. You and your friends manage very badly in ypur 
House,” she added, addressing herself to the Duke. 

“ 1 do all 1 can,” said his Grace, smiling: “ Burlington has my 
proxy.*' 

“ That is exactly what. I ccnnplain of. On such ap occasion, 
there should be no proxies. Personal attendance would indicate 
a keener interest in the result. Ah ! if I we3*e Duke of Bt. James 
for one night!” 

“ Ah! that you would be Ducltess of .St. James!” thought the 
Duke ; but a despairing lover has no heart for jokes, and so he 
did not give utterance to the wish. He felt a little agitated, add 
caught May Dacre’s eye. She smiled, and slightly blushed, as if 
she felt the awkwardness of her remark, though too late. 

The Duke retired early, but not to^sleep.' His mind was (usied 
on' a great deed. It was past midnight before he could compose 
his agitated feelings to repose, and by five o’clock he was again 
up. He dressed himself, and then put on a rough travelling coat. 
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which, with a shawl, effectually disguised his person ; and putting 
in one pocket a shirt, and in the other a few articles from his 
dressing-case, He Duke of St James stole out of Castle Dacre^ 
leaving a note for his host, accounting for his sudden departure by 
urgent business at Haute ville, and promising a return in a day or two 

The fresh morn had fully broke. He took his hurried way 
through the long dewy grass, and crossing the Park, gained the 
road, which, however, was not the high one. He had yet another 
hour’s rapid walk, before he could reach his ppinj of destination ; 
and when that was accomplished, he fbund himself at a small 
public house, hearing for a sign his own arms, and situated in the 
jUigh road opposite liis own Park. He was confident that his person 
was unknown to the host, or to any of the early idlers who were 
lingering about the mail, then breakfasting. . 

Any room, guard, to London ?” 

“ Boom inside. Sir,— just going off." 

The door was opened, and the Duke of St. James took his seat 
in the Edinburgh and York Mail. He had^^^o companions; the 
first, because apparently the most important, was a hard-featured, 
grey-headed gentleman, with a soidewhat supercilious look, and a 
minj^ed air of acuteness hnd conceit; the other ^as a humble- 
lookiiig widow in her weeds, middle-aged, and sad. Tliese persona 
*had recently roused themselves from their nocturnal slumbers^ and 
now, after their welcome meal dnd hurried, toilet, looked as fresh 
as birds. 

“Well! now we are off,” said the gentleman. “Very neat, 
cleanly little house this, Ma’am,” continued he to his companion. 
“What is the sign?” — “ The/Hauteville arms.” — ^“Oh! Haute* 
^ille — that is — that is — let me see 1— the St. James family. Ah ! 
a pfetty fool that young man has made himself, by all accounts — 
Ehl Sir?” 

“ I have reason to believe so,” said the Duke. 

“I suppose this is his Park-^h? Hem! going to Loadoii^ 
Sir?” 

“ I am.” 

“ Ah ! hem ! Hauteville Park, I suppose, this. Fine guousd 
wasted. What the use of .Parks 4s, I can’t say.” 

“ The* place seems wdll kept up„” said the widow. 

if So much t^e worse— i wish it were in rdins.” 

“ Well, for my part,” continued the widow in a low voices “ I 
think a Park u(sarly the most beautiful thing weJiave. Foreigners^ 
you kifo^, Sir—” ’ 

“ Ah! 1 know what you are going to say,” observed the gentle^ 
man in a curt, gruffish voice. It is all nonsense. Foreigneva 
are fools. Don’t talk to\ne of Ibeauty-^ mere word. WM ia 
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the use of all this ? It produces about as much benefit to society, 
as its owner dops.” 

And do you think his existence, then, perfectly#icless asked 
the Duke. 

“ To be sure, I do. So the world will, some day or other. We 
are opening our eyes fast. Men begin to ask themselves what the 
use of an aristocracy is. That is the test, Sir.” 

“ 1 think it not very difficult to demonstrate the use of an aris- 
tocracy,” mildly observed the Duke. 

“ Pooh ! nonsense, Sir ! I know what you arc going to say ; 
but we have got beyond all that.’ Have you read this, Sir ? This 
article on the aristocracy in ‘ The Screw and Lever Review ? ’ ” * 

“ I have not, Sir.” 

Tlieii I advise you to makb yourself master of it, and you will 
talk no more of the aristocracy. A few more articles like this, 
and a few n\orc nobUmen like the man who has got this Park, and 
people will open their eyes at last.” 

I should think,” said his Grace, “ that the follies of the man 
who has got this Park' have been productive of evil only to himself. 
In fact, sir, according to your bwn system, a prodigal noble seems 
to be a very dbsirable member of the commonwealth and a com- 
plete leveller.” 

“We shall get rid of them all soon, sir,” said his companion,*' 
with a malignant smile. " 

“ I have heard that lie is very young, sir,” remarked the 
widow. ** 

“ What is that to you or me ?” 

“ Ah ! youth is a very trying tim«j:. Let us hope the best ! He 
may turn out well yet, poor soul ! ” 

“ I hope not. Don’t talk to me of poor souls. There is a ^oor 
soul,” said the utilitarian, pointing to an old man breaking stones 
on the highway. “ That is what I call a poor soul, not a young 
prodigal, whose life has been one long career of infamous de- 
bauchery.” 

“ You appear to have heard much of this young nobleman,” 
said the Duke ; “ but it does not follow, sir, that you have heard 
truth.” 

“ Very true, sir,” said the wjdow. “ The world is yery foul- 
mouthed. Let us hope he is not so very bad.” ^ 

“ I tell you what, my friends ; you know nothing about what 
you are talking of; I don't speak without foundatiq^^. You have 
not the least idea, sir, how this fellow has lived. Now, vAiat I am' 
going to tell you is a fact : I know it to be a fact. A very inti- 
mate friend of mine, who knows a person. Who is a very intimate 
friend of an intimate friend of a persoh, who knows the Duke of 
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St. James, told me himself, that one night they had for supper 

what do you think, ma’am ? Venison cutlets, each served up in a 
hundred pound note.” 

“ Mercy ! ” exclaimed the widow. 

" And do you believe it?” asked the Duke. 

“ Believe it ! I know it ! ” 

“ He is very young,” said the widow. “ Youth is a very trying 
time.” 

“ Nothing to do with his youth. It’s the s^tem, the infernal 
system. If that man had to work for his bread, like everybody 
else, do you think he would dine off bank notes ? No ! to bo 
sure, he wouldn’t I It’s the system.” 

“ Young people are very wild !” pid the widow. 

“Pooh! Ma’am. Nonsense! Don’t talk cant. If a man be 
properly educated, he is as capable at one-andstwenty of managing 
anything, as at any time in his life : more capable. • Look at the 
men who write ‘The Screw and Lever;’ the first men in the 
country. Look at tliem. Not one of agb.* Look at the man 
who wrote this article on the aristocracy, young Duncan Mac- 
morrogh. Look at him, I say, the first man in the country 
by farV’ 

“ I never heard his name before,” calmly observed fhe Duke. 

“Not heard his name? Not heard of young Duncan Mac- 
morrogh — ^the first man of the day, by far — ^not heard of him ? 
Go and ask tlie Marquess of Sheepshead, what he thinks of him. 
Go and ask Lord Two* and Two, what he thinks of him. Duncan 
dines with Lord Two and Two every week.” 

The Duke smiled, and his companion proceeded. 

, “ Well, again, look at his fiends. There is young First Prin- 
ciples. What a head that fellow has got ! Here, this article on 
India is by him. He’ll knock up their Charter. He is a clerk in 
‘ the India House. Up to the detail, you see. Let me read you 
this passage on monopolies. Then there is young Tribonian 
Quirk. By G— , what a mind that fellow has got! By G — y. 
nothing but first principles will go down with these fellows ! They 
laugh at anything else. By G — sir, they look upon the ad- 
ministration of the present day*as a parcel of sucking babes! 
When I was last in town. Quirk told me that he would not give 
thmt for all th^ public men that ever existed ! He is keeping his 
j,erms at Gray’s inn. This article on a new Code is by him. 
Shows as plain as light, that by sticking close first principles, 
Yhe. la^s of the country' might.be carried in every man’s waistcoaj- 
pocket.” 

The coach stopped, and a colloquy ensiled. 

« Any room to Selby?”* 


16 
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“Outside or in?" 

“ Out, to be sifre.” 

“ Room inside only." 

“Well! in then." 

The door opened, and a ain^larly qnaii^lboking personage 
presented himself. He was very stiff and piim in his appearance ; 
dressed in a bine coat, and scarlet waistcoat, with a ri^ bandana 
handkerchief tied very neatly round his neck, and a very new hat, 
towhidi his head &eedied little habituated. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, ladies and gentlemen ; not exactly the 
proper place for me. Don't be alarmed. I'm always respectful , 
wherever I am. My rule through Efe is to be respectful." 

“ Well, now, in with you," ^d the guard. 

“ Be respectful, my friend, and don't talk so to an old soldier 
who has served his Ring and kis country." 

Off they wCnt. 

“ Majesty's service ?" asked the stranger of the Duke. 

“ I have not that Lortour." 

“ Hum ! Lawyer, perlmps ? " ^ 

“ Not a lawyer.” 

“ Hum ! A gentleman, I sffpposc ?" 

The Duke* was silent ; and so the stranger addressed himself to 
the anti-aristocrat, who seemed Tas^y annoyed by the intrusion of 
80 low a peraonage. 

“ Gding to London, sir?" 

“ I tell you whnty my Mend, at once. I never answer im- 
pertinent questions." 

“No offence, I hope, sir! Sorfy to offend. I'm always re- 
spectful. Madam ! I hope I don't ineonvenience you ; I should 
be sorry to do that. We sailors, you tnow, are always ready 
to accommodate the ladies." 

“Sailor!" exclaimed the acute utilitarian, his curiosity 
stifling his hauteur. “Why! Just now, I thought ,yon were 
a soldier.” 

“ Well! so I am." 

“Well, my friend, you are a conjuror then." 

“ No, I ayn't ; I'm a marine." 

“ A very useless peiwn, then." 

“ What do you menu ?" 

“1 mean to say, that if the sailors were properly educated, such 
an an^hibrous corps would never have been formed, and some of 
the most atrocious sinecures ever tf^lerated would consequently 
not have existed.” 

.“Sinecures! I never' heard of him. i Served under Lord 
Combermere. Maybe you liaVe heard of him, ma'am? A nice 
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man — beautiful man. I have eecn him stand in a fieJl like that, 
with the shot falling about him like hail, and earing no more for 
them than peas/* 

“ If that were for bravado,** said the utilitarian, « I think it 
a very silly thing.** 

Bravado 1 1 never heard of him. It was for his King and 
country.** 

Was it in India ?** asked the widow. 

"In a manner, ma*am,** said the marhie,*very courteously. 
" At Bhurtpore, up by Pershy, Mid thereabouts ; tl\e lake of Casli- 
mere, where all the shawls come from. Maybe you have Heard of 
Cashmere, ma’am ?** 

" Who lam not heard of the lake of Cashmere!’* hummed the 
Duke to himself. 

" Ah ! I thought so,** said the marine ; " Ml people know much 
the same ; for some have seen, and some ha^e read.'* 1 can*t read, 
hut I have served my King and country for five-and-twenty years, 
and I have used my eyes.** 

" Better than reading,** said ^he Duke, humouring the cha- 
racter. 

"I’ll tell you what,” said the fnarine, with a* knowing look. 
" I suspect there is a d — d lot of lies in your books.* I landed in 
England last seveiifli of June, and went to see St. Paul’s. * This is 
the greatest building in the world,* says the man. Thinks I, 
^ You lie.* 1 did not tell him so, because I am always respectful. 
I tell you what, sir*; maybe you think 6t. Paul’s the greatest 
building in the world, but I tell you what, it’s a lie. I have seen 
one greater. Maybe, ma’amf you think I am telling you a lie 
, too ; but I am not, Co and ask Captain Jones, of the 58th. I 
went with him : 1 give you his name : go and ask Captain Jones, 
of the 68th, if I be telling you a lie. Tlie building I mean is the 
palace of the.£ultan Acber; for I have served my King and 
country fiye-and-twe|^ years last seventh of June, and have seen 
strange things — ^all nnt of precious stones, ma’am. What do you 
think of that ? All built of precious stones : carnelian, of which 
you make your seals ^ as sure as I’m a sinner saved. If I f|yn*t 
speaking the truth, I am. not going to Selby. Maybe you’d like 
to know -why I am going to Selby? I’ll tell you what. Five-and- 
tWenty years have I served my King and country last seventh of 
June. Now I begin with the beginning. I ran away from home^ 
when I was. eighteen, you sec ; and after the sidge of Bhurtpore, I 
was ^tting on a bale of silk alone, and I said to myself, 1*11 go 
and see my mother. Sure as 1 am going to Selby, that’s the 
wholb. I landed in England Ifist sevdhth of June, absent five- 
and-twenty years, serving my ]^ing and country. 1 sent them a 
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letter last^ight. I put it in the post myself. Maybe I shall be 
there before my better now." 

To be sure you will,” said the utilitarian : “ what made you do 
Buch a silly thing ? Why, your letter is in this coach." 

« Well ! I shouldn’t wonder. I shall be there before my letter 
now. All nonsense, letters : my wife wrote it at Falmouth.” 

" You are mjjflrried, then ?” said the widow. 

“ Ayn’t I, though? The sweetest cretur, madam, though I say 
it before you, thattever lived.” 

“Why did you not bring your wife with you?” asked the 
widow. 

“ And wouldn’t I be very glad to ? but she wouldn’t come among 
strangers at once ; and so I have got a letter, which she wrote for 
me, to put in the post, in case they are glad to see me, and then 
she will come on.” « 

“ And you,'*I suppose, are not sorry to have a holiday,” said 
the Duke. 

“ Ayn’t I, though ?« *Ayu’t I as low about leaving her, as ever 1 
was in my life ; and so is the poor cretur. She won’t eat a bit of 
victuals till I come back, I’ll be sworn — not a bit. I’ll be bound to 
say that — and myself, although I am an old soldier, and served my 
King and c&untry for five-and-twenty years, and so got knocked 
about, and used to anything, as it were — I dolii’t know how it is, 
but I always feel queer whenever i am away from her. I shan't 
make a hearty meal till I see her. Somehow or other, when I am 
away from her, everything feels dry in the tliroat.” 

“ You are very fond of her, I see,” said the Duke. 

“ And ought I not to bo ? Didn’lfJ ask her three times before 
she said yes f Those are the wives for wear, sir. None of the 
fruit that falls at a shaking for me ! Hasn’t she stuck by me*in 
every climate, and in every land I was in ? Not a fellow in tlic 
company had such a wife. Wouldn’t I throw myself off’ this 
coach this moment, to give her a moment’s neace ? That I would 
though ; d — ^n me if I wouldn’t.” V 

“ Hush 1 hush ! ” said the widow ; “ never swear. I am afraid 
you talk too much of your love,” she added, with a faint smile. 

^'Ahl you don’t know my vilife, ma’am. Are you married, 
sir?” 

“ I have not that happiness,” said the Duke. 

“Weill there is nothing like it! but don’t .take the fruit that 
falls at a fj^ke. But this, I suppose, is Selby.” 

The marine took his departure, h%ving stayed long enbUgh to 
raise iii the young Duke’s mind curious feelings. 

As lie was plunged into rever|^, and as the widow was sfleiit, 
conversation was not resumed Until the coach stopped for dinner. 
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“We stop here half an hour, gentlemen,” said the guard. 
“ Mrs. Burnet,” he continued, to the widow, “4et me hand you 
out.” 

They entered the parlour of the inn. The Duke, who was 
ignorant of the etiquette of the road, did not proceed to the 
discharge of his duties, as the youngest guest, with all the 
promptness desired by his fellow-travellers. 

“ Now, sir,” said an outside, “ I will thank you for a slice of 
that mutton, and will join you, if you have ito c4)jection, in a bottle 
of sherry.” 

• “What you please, sir. May I have the pleasure of helping 
you, fta'am?” 

After dinner, the Duke took jwivantage of a vacant outside 
place. 

Tom Rawlins was the model of a guard.* Young, robust, and 
gay, he had a letter, a word^ or a winlf for all*he met. All 
seasons were the same to him : night or day, he was ever awake, 
and ever alive to all the interest of tlie road: now joining in 
conversation with a passenger, ^hrewd, sensible, and respectful; 
now exchanging a little elegant badinage witl^ the coachman ; 
now bowing to a pretty girl ; noyf quizzing a passer-by : he was 
olT and on his seat in an instant ; and, in the whiiB^ of his cigar, 
would lock a wheel, or unlock a passenger. 

From him, the young Duke learned that his fellow-inside was 
Mi*. Duncan Maemorrogh, senior, .a writer at Edinburgh, and, 
of course, the father of the first man of the day. Tom Rawlins 
(rould not tell his Grace as much about the principal writer in 
“The Screw and Lever RAiew” as we can; for Tom was no 
, patron of our periodical literature, farther than a police report in 
the Publican's Journal. Young Duncan Maemorrogh was a 
limb of the law, who had just brought himself into notice by a 
series of articles in “The Screw and Lever,” in which he had 
subjected^the Universe piecemeal to his critical analysis. Duncan 
Maemorrogh cut u|rthe Creation^ and got a name, llis attack 
upon Mountains was most violent, and proved, by itJi personality, 
that he •had come from the Lowlands. He demonstrated the 
inutility of all elevation^ and declared that the Andes were the 
aristocracy of the glote. Rivers he rather patronized ; but flowers 
ITe quite pulled tq pieces, and proved them to be the most useless of 
existences. Dunean Maemorrogh informed us, that we were quite 
wrong^in supposing ourselves to be the miracle of the Creation. 
On tne' contrary, he avowed^that already there were various pieces 
of machinery of far more importance than man ; and he had no 
doubt, in time, that a Byperior«rac6 wduld arise, got by a steam- 
engine on a spinning-jenny. 
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The other “ inside” was the widow of a former curate of a 
Northumbrian viilage. Some friend had obtained for her only 
child a clerkship in a public office, and, for some time, this idol of 
her heart had gone on prospering; but unfortunately, of late, 
Charles Burnet had got into a bad set, was now involved in a 
terrible scrape, and, as Tom Rawlins feared, must lose his 
situation and g(tto ruin. 

“ She was half distracted when she heard it first, poor creature I 
1 have known her Ell Uiy life, sir. Many the kind word and glass 
of ale I have had at her house, and that^s what makes me feel for 
her, you see. I do what I can to make the jouniey easy to her, 
for it is a'pull at her years. God bless her ! there is not a tetter 
body in this world ; that I will say for her. When I was a boy, I 
used to be the playfellow in a manner with Charley Burnet, a gay 
lad, sir, as ever youM wish to see in a summer’s day, — and the 
devil among the girls ^ways, and that’s been the ruin of him ; and 
as open-a-hearted fellow as ever lived. ‘ Damn me! I’d walk to 
the land’s end to save h'kn, if it were only for his mother’s sake, — 
to say nothing of himself.’^ , 

And can notjiing be done?” asked the Duke. 

** Why, you s61b, he is back in £. s. d. ; and, to make it up, the 
poor body must sell her all, and he won’t let her do it, and wrote a 
letter like a prince, — (No room, sir,) — ^as fine a letter as ever you 
read — (Hilloa, there 1 What ! are you asleep ?) — as ever you read 
on a summer's day. I didn’t see it, but my mother told me it was 
as good as e’er a one of the old gentleman’s sermons. * Mother,' 
said he, ‘ my sins be upon ‘my own head. I can bear disgrace, — 
(How do, Mr. Wilkins?) — ^but 1 Wnnot bear to see you a 
beggar!’” 

"Poor fellow!” 

"Ay! sir, as good-a-hearted fellow as ever you’d wish to 
meet!” 

" Is he involved to a great extent, think you?” 

" Oh ! a long figure,, sir, — (I .say, Betty, I’ve got a letter for you 
from your sweetheart,) — a very long figure, sir — (Here, take 
it!) — ^I should be sorry— (Don’t blush — ^no message?)—! should 
be Sony to take two hundred pounds to pay it No, 1 wouldn’t 
take two hundred pounds, that I wouldn’t— (I say, Jacob, stop at 
old Bag Smith’s).” • ' 

Night cmne on, and the Duke resumed hia inside place. Mr. 
Maomorrogh went sleep over his son’s mrtkle; and the Duke 
feigned slumber, though he was only indulging in reYerie.*" He 
opened his eyes, and a light, which they piuuaed, revealed the 
oountenanee of the widdw. Teaxs w^re stealing down her 
face. 
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‘‘ I have BO mother — I hove bo one to weep for me,” thought 
the Duke ; “ and yet, if I had been in this yo»th*s station, my 
career probably would have been as fatal. Let me assist her. 
Alas ! how I have misused my power, when, even to do this slight 
deed, I am obliged to hcMtate, and consider whether it be 
practicable.” 

The coach again stopped for a quarter of an h^r. The Duke 
had, in consideration of tlie indefinite period of his visit, supplied 
himself amply with money on repairing to Bacre. Besides his 
purse, which was well stored for the road, he had somewhat more 
tlian three hundred pounds in his note-book. He tgok advantage 
of their tarrying, to inclose it, and its contents, in a sheet of 
paper, with these lines : ^ 

An unknown friend requests Burnet to accept this token 
of his sympathy with sufFeaing virtue.” 

Determined to find sotne means to put^this in iier possession 
before their parting, he resumed his place. The Scotchman now 
prepared for his night’s repose. He piSdneed a pillow for his 
back, a bag for his feet, and a pap for his head. These, and a 
glass of brandy-and- water, in time produced a d^c efiect, and ho 
was soon fast asleep. Even to the widow, nigfe brought some 
solace. The Duke alone found no repose. UnuseJ to travelling 
in public conveyances at night, and unprovided with any of the 
ingenious expedients oi a mail-coach adventurer, he felt all the 
inconveniences of an inexperienced traveller. The seat was 
tmendurably hard, fiis back ached, his head whirled, the con- 
founded sherry, slight as was his portion, had made him feverish, 
and he felt at once excited asA exliausted. He was sad, too, — veiy 
impressed. Alone, and no longer surrounded with that splendour 
which had hitherto made solitude precious, life seemed stripped 
df all its ennobling spirit. His energy vanished. He repented 
his rashness ; and the impulse of the previous night, which had 
gathered* fresh power from the dewy moon, vanished. He felt 
aloue, and without a friaiid, and igght passed without a moment’a 
slumber, watching the driving clouds. 

The last fifteen miles seemed longer than the whole journey. 
At St Alban’s he got out, tool? a cup of coffee with Tom Rawlins, 
and, although the morning was raw, agsun seated himself by his 
*side. In the fi];st gloomy little ‘suburb Mrs. Bumet got out. The 
Duke sent BawHns after her with the parcel, with peremptoiy 
instrqptioin^to leave it. lie watched the widow protesting it was 
not\ers, his faithful emissary appealing to the direction, and, 
with delight, he observed it left in her hands. They raitled into 
London, stopped in Lopbard-street, r^ched Holborn, entered an 
archway; the coachman thrgw the whip and* reins from Jus now 
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careless hands. The Duke bade farewell to Tom Bawlins, and 
was shown to a bed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The return of morning had in some degree dissipated the gloom 
that had settled on the young Duke during the night. Sound and , 
light made him feel less forlorn, and for a moment his soul again 
responded to his high purpose., But now he was to seek neces- 
sary repose. In vain. His heated frame and anxious mind were 
alike restless. He fliped, he tossed in his bed, but he could not 
banish from Ifi^ ear the whirling sound of his late conveyance, the 
snore of Mr. Macmorrogh, and the voice of Tom Rawlins. He 
kept dwelling on every petty incident of his journey, and re- 
peating in his mind every petty saying. His determination to 
slumber made him even less sleepy. Conscious that repose was 
absolutely nece^ary to the pefformance of his task, and dreading 
that the booh was now unattainable, he became each moment 
more feverish and more nervous ; a crowd of half-formed ideas 
and images flitted over his heated brain. Failure, misery, May 
Dacre, Tom Rawlins, boiled beef, Mrs,' Burnet, the aristocracy, 
mountains and the marine, and the tower of St. Alban’s cathedral, 
hurried along in infinite Confusion. But there is nothing like 
experience. In a state of distractidh, he remembered the hope- 
less but refreshing sleep he had gained after his fatal adven- ^ 
ture at Brighton. He jumped out of bed, and threw himself on 
the floor, and in a few minutes, from the same cause, his excited 
senses subsided into slumber. 

He awoke : the sun was shining through his rough sh^dter. It 
was noon. He jumped up, rang the bell, and asked for a bath. 
The chambermaid did not seem exactly to comprehend his 
meaning, but said she would speak to the Waiter. He was the 
first gentleman who ever had asked for a bath at the Dragon 
wdth Two Tails. The waiter infufl'med him that he might get a 
bath, he believed, at the Hummums. The Duke dressed, and ta 
the Hummums he then took his way. As he was leaving the 
yard, he was foUoWed by an ostler, who, in a vofee musically 
hoarse, thus addressed him : 

“ Have you seen mississ, sir ? 

Do you mean me? No, I have not seen your mississ;” and 
the Duke proceeded. 
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Sir, sir,’’ said the ostler, running after him, “ I think you said 
you had not seen mississ?” 

‘‘ You think right,” said the Duke, astonished ; and again he 
walked on. 

Sir, sir,” said the pursuing ostler, — I don’t think you have 
got any luggage ?” 

“ Oh ! I beg your pardon,” said the Duke ; “ I see it. I am in 
your debt ; but I meant to return.” 

“ No doubt on’t, sir ; but when gemmen don’t have no luggage, 
they sees mississ before they go, sir.” 

, ’ “ Well, what am I in your debt? I can pay you here.” 

“ Five shillings, sir.” 

“ Here ! ” said the Duke ; “ and tell me when a coach leaves 
this place to-morrow for Yorkshire.” 

“ Half-past six o’clock in the morning precisely,” said the 
ostler. ^ 

“ Well, my good fellow, I depend upon your securing me a 
place; and that is for yourself,” added his*Gface, throwing him a 
sovereign. “Now, mind; I depiind upon you.” 

The man stared, as if Jic had been suddenly tal^n into partner- 
ship with mississ ; at length he foudd his tongue. * 

“ Your honour may depend upon me. Where woufd you likp to 
sit ? In or out ? Back to y^ur horses, or the front ? Get you 
the box, if you like. Where’s your great coat, sir ? I’ll brush 
it for you.” , 

The bath and the breakfast brought our hero round a good deal, 
and at half-past two he stole to a solitary part of St. James’ 
Park, to stretch his legs amf collect his senses. We must now 
•let our readers into a secret, which perhaps they have already 
unravelled. The Duke had hurried to London, with the determi- 
nation, not only of attending the debate, but of participating in 
it. llis Grace was no politician ; but the question at issue was one 
simple indts nature, and so domestic in its spirit, that few men 
could have arrived at his period of* life without having heard its 
merits, both too often at.d too amply discussed. He was master 
of all thh points of interest, aqd he had sufficient confidence in 
himself to believe that he could do them justice. He walked up 
and down, conning over, in his Aind, not only the remarks which 
he intended td make, but the very language in which he meant to 
offer them. As he formed sentences, almost for the first time, his 
counig^ aud%is fancy, alike warmed : his sanguine spirit sympa- 
thised with the nobility of tlfe imaginary scene, and inspirited the 
intonations of his modulated voice. 

About four o’clock he repaired to the House. Walking up one 
of the passages, his progress wus stopped by flie back of an in- 
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dividual bowing with great civility to a patronising Peer, and 
ray-Lordiiig him with painful repetition. The nobleman was Lord 
Fitz^pompey ; the bowing gentleman, Mr. Duncan Maemorrogh, 
the anti-aristocrat, and father of the first man of the day. 

" George ! is it possible ! ” exclaimed Lord Fitz-pompey, 

I will speak to you in the House," said tlie Duke, passing 
on, and bowing to Mr, Donald Maemorrogh. 

He recalled his proxy from the Duke of Burlington, and ac- 
counted for his presence to many astonished friends by being on 
liis way to the Continent : and, passing through London, thought 
he might as well be present, particukrly as he was about to reside, 
for some time in Catholic countries. It was the last compliment 
that he could pay his future hpst. “ Give me a pinch of snuff." 

The debate began. Don’t be alarmed. I sliall not describe it. 
Five or six Peers Mid spoken, and one of the Ministers had just 
sat down wl78n the t/ukc of St. James rose. He was extremely 
nervous, but he repeated to himself the name of May Dacre for 
the hundredth time,* livd proceeded. He was nearly commencing 
“May Dacre" instead of “^ly Lords," but he escaped this 
blunder. For the first five or ten minutes, he spoke in almost as 
cold and lifeleys a style, as Vhen he echoed the King’s sjKiech ; 
but he Wivs young, and seldom troubled tliem, and was listened to 
therefore with indulgence. The Duke warmed, and a courteous 
“ hear, hear," frequently sounded ; the Duke became totally free 
from embarrassment, and spoke with equal eloquence and energy. 
A cheer, a stranger in the House of Lords, rewarded and en- 
couraged him. As an Irish landlord, his sincerity could not be 
disbelieved, when he expressed hhi conviction of the safety of 
emancipation ; but it was as an English proprietor and Brijish 
noble, that it was evident that his Grace felt most keenly upon 
this important measure. He described with power the peculiar 
iiyustice of the situation of the English Catholics. He professed 
to feel keenly upon tliis subject, because his native county had 
made him well acquainted vyitli the temper of this class; he 
painted in glowing terras the loyalty, the wealth, the influence, 
the juoble virtues, of his Catholic neighbours; and he closed a 
speech of an hour’s duration, in which he had shown, that a worn 
subject was susceptible of novel treatment, and novel interest, 
amid loud and general cheers. The Lords gathered round him, 
and many personally congratulated him upon his distingmshed 
success. The delTate took its course. At three o'clock, the pro- 
0^i.tholicB found themselves in a minority, but a minority in 
which the prescient might have well discovered the herald of 
future justice. The speech of J,he Duke of St. James was the 
i^ech of the nigfiL 
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The Ihike walked into White’s. It was crowded. The first 
man who welcomed him was Amiesley. He cdngratuhited the 
Duke with a warmth for which the world did not give him 
credit. 

“ I assure you, my dear St. James, that I am one of tlie few 
people whom this display has not sui 7 >rised. I have long observed 
that you were formed for something better than mere frivolity. 
And, between ourselves, I am sick of it. Don’t be surprised if you 
hear that 1 go to Algiers. Depend uponit, Cliaf 1 am on the point 
of doing something dreadful.’' 

, ‘ “ Sup with me, St. James,” said Lord Squib; “I will aak 
O’Connell to meet you.” 

Lord Fitz-pompey and Lord Darrell were profhse in congratu- 
lations ; but he broke away from them, to welcome tlm man who 
now advanced. He was one of whom he nev^r thought without a 
shudder, but whom, for all that, he greatly uked, . *** 

“ My dear Duke of St. James/' said ^rundcl Dacre, “ how 
ashamed I am that this is the first time I personally thanked 
you for all your goodness I ” • 

“ My dear Dacre, I ln\ve to thank you for proving for the fii-st 
time to the world, that 1 was not without discrimftajion.” 

“No, no,’^ said Dacre, gaily and easily : “all the congratulations 
and all the compliments to-night* sliall be for you. Believe me, 
my dear friend, I share your triumph.” 

They shook liands \yth earnestness. 

“ May will read your speech with exultation,” said AnmdeL 
“ I think we must thank her for making you an orator.” 

The Duke faintly smiled, aifb shook his head. 

And how are all our Yorkshire friends ?” continued AnmdeL 
“ I am disappointed again in getting down to them; but I hope, in 
the course of the month, to pay them a visit.” 

“I shall see them in a (layer two,” said the Duke. “I pay 
Mr. Hacrefcoiie more visit before my departure from England.” 

“ Are you then indeed going^” asked Arundel, in a kind voiee. 

“For ever.” 

“ Nay,^^iay, ever is a strong wqrd.” 

“ It becomes then my feelings. However, we will not talk of 
this. *Chn I bear any letter for ybu?” 

*“ I have just written,”' replied Arundel, in a gloomy voices and 
»with a changing countenance, “ and therefore will not troobleyoa. 

» And 

“ What!” 

“ j|nd yet the letter is am important letter — to me. The post, 
to be' sure, never does miss, — but if it were not troubling year 
Grace too much, I almost would ask .you to be* its bearer.*^ 
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“ It will be there as soon/' said the Duke, ** for I shall be off 
in an hour." * 

" I will take it out of the box then/' said Arundel ; and he 
fetched it. “ Here is the letter," said he on his return : “ pardon 
me if I impress upon you its importance. Excuse this emotion, 
but, indeed, this letter decides my fate. My happiness for life 
is dependent on its reception !" 

He spoke with an air and voice of agitation. 

The Duke re<!hived the letter in a manner scarcely less dis- 
turbed; and with a hope that they might meet before his de- 
parture, faintly murmured by one party, and scarcely responded* 
to by the other, they parted. 

“ Well, now," said the Duke, " the farce is complete ; and I 
have come*to London to be the bearer of his offered heart ! I 
like this, now. Is IfifTe a more contemptible — a more ludicrous — 
absolutely luciiQrous ass than myself? Fear not for its delivery, 
most religiously shall ^t be consigned to the hand of its owner. 
The fellow has paid' a Compliment to my honour or my simplicity : 

I fear the last, and really I fe*^l rather proud. But away with 
these feelings!/ Have I not seen her in his arms? Pah, pah, 
pah ! Thai^k God ! I spoke. At least, I die in a blaze. Even 
Annesley does not think me quite a fool. O, May Dacre, May . 
Dacre ! if you were but mine, I should be the happiest fellow that 
ever breathed ! " ' ^ 

He breakfasted, and then took his way tq.the Dragon with Two 
Tails. The morning was bright, and fresh, and beautiful, even in 
London. Joy came upon his heart, in spite of all his loneliness, and 
he was glad and sanguine. He arifived just in time. The coach 
was about to start. The faithful ostler was there with his great 
coat, and the Duke found that he had three fellow-passengers. 
They were lawyers, and talked for the first two hours of nothing 
but the case respecting which they were going down into the coun- 
try. At Woburn, a despatch arrived with the newsp^ipers. All 
purchased one, and the Duke amojjg the rest. He was well re- 
ported, and could now sympathise with, instead of smile at, the 
anxiety of Lord Darrell. 

“ The young Duke of St. James seems to have distinguished 
himself very much," said the first* lawyer. 

“ So I observe,” said the second one. “ The leadftig article calls 
our attention to his speech as the most brilliant delivered.” 

“ I am surprised," said the third. " I thought was quite a 
different sort of person." 

By no means,” said the first : " I have always had a very high 
opinion of him. I am not cme oP those who think the worse of a 
young man because he is a Uttle wild.” 
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“ Nor I,” said the second. “ Young blood, you know, is young 
blood.” 

“ A very intimate friend of mine, who knows the Duke of St. 
James well, once told me,” rejoined the first, “ that I was quite 
mistaken about him ; that he was a person of no common talents, 
w’ell read, quite a man of the world, and a good deal of wit, too ; 
and let me tell^you that in these days wit is no common thing.” 

‘‘ Certainly not,” said the third. “ We have no wit, now.” 

“ And a very kind-hearted, generous fellow,” eontinued the first, 
‘‘ and mry unaffected.” 

• I can't bear an affected man,” said the second, without look- 
ing off his paper. “ He seems to have made a very fine speech 
indeed.” 

“ I should not wonder at his turning out something great,” said 
the third. 

** I have no doubt of it,” said the second. " 

“ Many of these wild fellows do.” 

“ He is not so wild as we think,” said tli^ first. 

“ But he is done up,” said the second. 

“ Is he indeed? ” said the third. “ Perhaps by ipaking a speech, 
lie wants a place?” 

“ People don't make speeches for nothing,” said the third. 

“ 1 shouldn't wonder 4f he is after a place in the Household,” 
said the second. 

‘‘ Depend upon it, he looks to something more active,” said 1110 
first. 

“ Perhaps he would like to be head of the Admiralty ?” said the 
second. ^ 

“ Or the Treasury ?” said the third. 

“ That is impossible ! ” said the first. “ He is too young.” 

“ He is as old as Pitt,” said the third. 

“ I hope he will resemble him in nothing but his age, then,” said 
the first. , 

“ I look upon Pitt as the first pian that ever lived,” said the 
third. 

“ What ! ” said the first. “ The man who worked up the Na- 
tional Debt to nearly eight hundred millions ! ” 

« Wliat of that ? ” said the third. “ I look upon the Nationa 
Debt as the source of all bur prosperity.” 

“ The source of all our taxes, you mean.” 

“ W^at is tlie harm of taxes ? ” 

‘‘ llie harm is, that you will soon have no trade ; and when you 
have no trade, you will havo no duties ; and when you have no 
duties, you will have no d^videnda; and w/ien you have no dividends. 
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you will hate no law ; and then, where is your source of pros- 
perity? ” said the first. 

But here the coach stopped, and the Duke got out for an hour. 

By midnight they had reached a town not more than thirty 
mOes from Dacre. The Duke was quite exhousted, and deter- 
mined to stop. In half an hoar he eujoyed that deep, dreamless 
slumber, with which no luxury can compete. One must have passed 
restless nights for years, to be able to appreciate the value of sound 
sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 

He rose early, and managed to reach Dacre at the breakfast 
hour of the family v 'JHe discharged his chaise at the Park 
gate, and entered the house imseen. He took his way along a 
corridor lined with plants, which led to the small and favourite 
room in which t^.e morning meetings of May and himself always 
took place Wnen they were alone. As he lightly stepped along, 
he heard a voice that lie could not mistakey as it were in animated 
converse. Agitated by sounds which ever created in him emotion, 
for a moment he paused. He starts, — his eye sparkles with strange 
delight, — a flush comes over his panting features, half of modesty; 
half of triumph. He listens to his own speech from the lips of the 
woman he loves. She is reading V;0 her father with melodious 
energy the passage in which he describes the high qualities of his^ 
Catholic neighbours. The intonations of the voice indicate ftie 
deep sympathy of the reader. She ceases. He hears the admir- 
ing exclamation of his host. He rallies his strength, — he advances, 
— ^lie stands before them. She utters almost a shriek of delightful 
surprise as she welcomes him. 

How much there was to say ! — ^how much to ask ! — how much to 
answer! Even Mr, Dacre poured forth questions like a hoy. But 

May she could not speak, hue leant forward in her chair with 

an eager ear, and a look of congratulation, that rewarded him for 
all his exertion. Everything was to be . told. How he went 
whether he slept in the mail ; — ^where he went ;-l-wliat he did ; — 
whom he saw ; — what they said ; — wliat they thought^*-: — all must 
be, answered. Then fresh exclamations of wonder, delighl;, and 
triumph. The Duke forgot everything but his love, and for three 
hours felt the happiest of men. 
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At leii'jtli Mr. Dacre rose and looked at liis watch with a shaking 
bead. ^ I have a most importmit appointment/* oaid he, and 1 
must gallop to keep it. God bless you, my dear St. James ! I 
could stay talking with you for ever; but you must be utterly 
wearied. Now, my dear boy, go to bed.*' 

To bed ! ” exclaimed the Duke. " Why, Tom Eawlins would 
laugh at you ! ” 

“ And who is Tom Rawlins ?" 

Ah ! I cannot tell you everything; but •asswredly I am not 
going to bed.** 

^ .« Well, May, I leave him to your care; but do not let him talk 
any more.” 

“ Oh! sir/* said the Duke, I really had forgotten. I am the 
bearer to you, sir, of a letter from Mr. Arundel Dacre." He gaVe 
it him. 

As Mr. Dacre read the communication, his doimtcnaute changed, 
and the smile which before was on his face, vanished. But whether 
lie were displeased, or only serious, it was kbposeible to ascertain, 
although the Duke watched him parrowly. At length he said. 

May ! here is a letter from Arundel, in wliich you are much in- 
terested." 

“ Give it me, then, papa! ** 

“ No, my love ; we must speak of this together. But I am 
^'pressed for time. When 1 come home. Remember." He quitted 
the room. * . 

’They were alone: the Duke began again talking, and Miss 
Dacre put her finger to her mouth, with a smile. 

I assure you/* said he, “ I .mi not wearied. I slept at ^y, 

ftiid the only tiling I now want is a good walk. Let me be your 
companion this moniing ! ” 

“ I was thinking of paying Nurse a visit. What say you ? ** 

“ Oh ! I am ready ; anywhere.” 

She ran afor her bonnet, and he kissed her handkerclrief, which 
she left behind, and, I believe, everything else in the room which 
bore tlic slightest relation to her. And then the recollection of 
Aruhders letter came Over him, and his joy fled. When she re- 
turned, he was standing before the fire, gloomy and dull. 

“ I fear you are tired/* she saitK 

“ Not in thedee^st.** 

“ I shall never forgive myself if all this exertion make you ilL” 
Why not :i" 

^ Because, although I will -not tell papa, I am sure my nonsense 
is the cause of your having gone to London.” 

“ It is probable; for’yoy are the cause "of all that does not dis- 
grace me.** He advanced, and was abput to seifte her hand*; but 
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the accursed miniature occurred to him, and he repressed his ffeel- 
ings, almost with a groan. She, too, had tunied away her head, 
and was busily engaged in tending a flower. 

Because she has explicitly declared her feelings to me, and, 
sincere in that declaration, honours me by a friendship of which 
alone I am unworthy, am I to persecute her with my dishonoured 
overtures — the twice rejected? No, ho!” He took up his hat, 
and offered her his arm. 

They took theii way through the Park, and he soon succeeded 
in re-assuming the tone that befitted their situation. Traits of the 
debate, and the debaters, which newspapers cannot convey,, and 
which he had not yet recounted, — anecdotes of Annesley and their 
friends, and other gossip, were^ offered for her amusement. But if 
she were amused, she was not lively, but singularly, unusually 
silent. There was only one point on which she seemed interested, 
and that wa»>his speed*!. When he was cheered, and who particu- 
larly cheered ; who gathered round him, and what they said after 
the debate : on all thefsp points she was most inquisitive. 

They rambled on: Nurse was quite forgotten; and at lengtli 
they found themselves in the beautiful valley, rendered more 
lovely by the ruins of the abbey. It was a place that the Duke 
could never'Torget, and which he ever avoided. lie had never 
renewed his visit since he first gave vent, among its reverend 
ruins, to his overcharged and most tumultuous heart. 

They stood in silence before the holy pile with its vaulting 
arches and crumbling walls, mellowed by 'the mild lustre of thi* 
declining sun. Not two years had fled since here he first stag- 
gered after the breaking glimpses of'self-knowledge, and struggled 
to eall order from out the chaos of his mind. Not two years, au!^ 
yet what a change had come over his existence ! How diaraeiri- 
cally opposite now were all his thoughts, and views, and feelings, 
to those which then controlled his fatal soul ! How capable, as he 
firmly believed, was he now of discharging his duty to Jiis Creator 
and his fellow-men ! and yet the boon that ought to have been the 
reward fof all this self-contest, the sw'eet setCl that ought to have 
ratified this new contract of existence, was wanting. i> 

“ Ah !” he exclaimed aloud, and in a voice of anguish, — ‘‘ ah ! if 
I ne’er had left the walls of Dacre, how different might have been 
my lot ! ” 

A gentle but^J^yohmtary pressure reminded him of the companion, 
whom, for oMt taliis life, he had for a moment forgotten. 

“I feel i| is madness, — I feel itois worse than madness; but* 
must I yield without a struggle, and see my dark fate cover me 
without an effort? Oh!''yes, her/?, even here, where I have wept 
over your contempt, — even here, although I subject myself to 
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renewed rejection, let, let me tell you, before we part, how I 
adore you ! 

She was silent ; a strange courage came over his spirit ; and, 
with a reckless boldness, and rapid voice, a misty sight, and total 
unconsciousness of all other existence, he resumed the words 
which had broken out, as if by inspiration. ^ 

“ I am not worthy of you. Who is ? I was worthless. I did 
not know it. Have not I struggled to be pure ? have not I sighed 
on my nightly pillow for your blessing ? Oh f c(fuld you read my 
heart, — and sometimes, I think, you can read it, for. indeed, with 
all* its faults, it is without guile — I dare to hope, that you would 
pity me. Since we first met, your image has not quitted my 
conscience for a second. When you^ thought me least worthy, — 
when you thought me vile, or mad, — oh ! by all that is sacred, I 
was the most miserable wretch that ever breathed, and flew to 
dissipation, only for distraction ! 

“ Not, not for a moment have I ceased to think you the best, 
the most beautiful, the most enchanting amf endearing creature 
that ever graced our earth. Even y^h^n I first dared to whisper 
my insolent affection, believe me, even then, yourjpresence con- 
trolled my spirit as no other woman fliad. I bent%) jou then in 
pride and power. The station that I could then ofler you was not 
i*tterly unworthy of your perfection. I am now a beggar, or, 
worse, an insolvent noble, and dare I, dare I to ask you to share the 
fortunes that are broken, and the existence that is obscure?*' 
fi^he turned ; her arm fell over his shoulder ; she buried her 
head in his breast. 


17 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Dacre returned home with an excellent appetite, and 
almost as keen a desire to renew his conversation with his guest ; 
but dinner %nd the Duke were neither to be commanded. Miss 
Dacre also could not be found. No information could be obtained 
of tliem from apy quarter. It was nearly seven o’clock, the hour 
of dinner. Tliat meal, somewhat to Mr. Dacre’s regret, was 
postponed for half an hour, servants were sent out, and the bell 
was rung, but no tidings. Mr. Dacre was a little annoyed anfi 
more alarmed ; he was also hungry, and at half-past seven he sat 
down to a solitary meal. 

About a quarter past eight, a figure rapped at the dining-room 
window : ifovas the }\jung 1 )uke. The fat butler seemed {istonishcd, 
not to say sh(?cked, at tliis violation of etiquette ; nevertlieless, he 
slowly opened the window. 

“Anything the matter, George? Where is May?” 

“ Nothing. Wc lost our wAy. That is all. May — Miss Dacre , 
desired me tojfay, that she would not join us at dinner.” 

“ I nm sare, something has happened.” 

' “ I assure you, my dear sir, nothing, notliing at all the least 
unpleasant, hut we took the wron^ turning. All my fault.” 

“ Shull I send for the soup ?” 

“ No. I am not hungry— I will take swmc wine.” So saying, 
his Grace poured out a tumbler of claret. 

“ Shall I take your Grace’s hat^” asked the fat butler. 

“ Dear me ! have I my hat on ?” 

This was not tlic only evidence afforded by our hero’s eoifdiiJt 
-.that his presence of mind had slightly deserted him. lie "was 
soon buried in a deep reverie, and sat with a full plate, but idle* 
knife and fork before him, — a perfect puzzle to the fat hiith'r, 
wdio had liitherto considered his Grace the very pink of pro- 
priety. 

“ George, you have eaten no dinner,” .said Mr. Daerp. 

“ Thank you, a very good«one indeed — a remarkably good 
dinner. Give me some red wine, if you pKai^^?.” 

At length they were left alone. 

“ I have some good ncw.s for you, George.’’ 

“ Indeed ! ” * 

“ I think 1 have let Rosemount.” 

“So!” 

“ And exactly to the kind of person that you wanted, a man who 
will take a pridq, although merely a tenant, in not permitting his 
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poor nciyibours to feel the want of a landlord. You will never 
^uess, — Lord Mildmay ! ” 

“ What did you say of Lord Mildmay, sir V* 

“ My dear fellow, your wits are wool-gathering — I say, 1 think I 
liQ-ve let Rosemount.” 

“ Oh ! I have changed my mind about letting Rosemount.” 

“ My dear Duke, there is no trouble which 1 will grudge, to 
furtlier your interests ; but really I must beg, in future, that you 
will, at least, apprise me when you change mind. There is 
notliing, as we have both agreed, more desirable tjian to find an 
^ eligible tenant for Roseuiount. You never can expect to have a 
more beneficial one than Lord Mildmay ; and really, unless you 
have positively promised the place, to another person, which, ex- 
cuse me for saying, you were not authorised to do, I must insist, 
after what has passed, upon his having the preference.^' 

“ My dear, sir, I only changed my mind tins afteraoSJn : I couldn't 
tell you before. I have promised it to no one ; but I think of 
living there myself.” 

“ Yourself! Oh ! if that be thg case, I shall be quite reconciled 
to the disappointment of Lord Mildmay. But ^hat in the name 
of goodness, my dear fellow, has produced this ^on^erful revolu- 
tion in all your plans in the course of a few hours ? I thought 
YOU were going to mope awi\^ life on the Lake of Geneva, or 
dawdle it away in Florence or Rome.” 

“ It is very odd, sir^ l ean hardly believe it myself: — and yet 
It must be true. I hear her voice even at this moment. Ob ! my 
dear Mr. Dacrc, I am the happiest felloV tlnit ever breathed I ” 

“ What is all this?” 

“ Is it possible, my dear air, that you have not long before de- 
tected the feelings I ventured to entertain for your daughter? In 
a word, she requires only your sanction to my being the most for- 
tunate of men.” 

“ My desu- friend, — ^my dear, dear boy!” cried Mr. Dacrc, rising 
from his chair and embracing him, it is out of the power of man 
to impart to me any event which could afibrd me such exquisite 
pleqi^ure.^ Indeed, iildeed, it is to me most surprising! for I 
had biyjn induced to spspect, George, that some explanation liad 
passed* bctwe<m you and May, which, while it accounted for your 
mutual csteenf, gave little hope of a stronger sentiment.” 

“ 1 believe, sir,” •said the young Duke with a smile, 1 was ob- 
^st'Tbate.i' • 

this changes all’fmr plans. I have intended, for this 
fortnight past, to speak to you finally on^your afiairs. No better 

time than the present : apd, in the first place ” 

But, really, this interview is oonfideutiaL 
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CHAPTER XI. 

They come not: it is late. He is already telling all! Slic 
relapses into her sweet reverie. Her thought fixes on no subject : 
her mind is intent on no idea ; her soul is melted into dreamy 
delight; her only consciousness is perfect bliss! Sweet sounds 
still echo in her ehr, &nd still her pure pulse beats, from the first 
embrace of passion. 

The door opens, and her father enters, leaning upon the arm of , 
her beloved. Yes — he has told all ! Mr. Dacre approached, and, 
bending down, pressed the lip,s of his child. It was the seal to 
their plighted faith, and told, without speech, that the blessing of a 
parent mingled with the vows of a lover ! No other intimation 
was at presets t necessifty : but she, the daughter, thought now only 
of her father, that friend of her long life, whose love had ne'er 
been wanting, — was* stie about to leave him? She arose: she 
threw her arms around his necl^ and wept. 

The young puke walked away, that his presence might not 
control the full •expression of her hallowed soul. This jewel is 
inipe,” was his thought: “what, what have I done to be so 
blessed!'' 

In a few minutes he again joined them, and was seated by her 
side ; and Mr. Dacre considerately remembered that he wished to 
see his steward, and they were left alone. Their eyes meet, and 
their soft looks tell that they were thinking of each other. His 
arm steals round the back of her chf^ir, and with his other hand he 
gently captures hers. , 

First love, first love ! — ^liow many a glowing bard has sung thy 
beauties I IIow many a poor devil of a prosing novelist, like my- 
self, has echoed all our superiors, the poets, teach us! No doubt, 
thou rosy god of young Desire, thou art a most bewitching little 
demon ; and yet, for my part^give me last love. 

Ask a man, which turned out best, — ^tlie first horse he bought, 
or the one he now canters on? Ask — ^but, in short, there is no- 
thing in which knowledge is more important, and experience more 
valuable, than in love. . When we first love, we are enamoured of 
our own imaginations. Our thoughts are high, our feelings rise 
from out tHe deepest caves of the tumultuous tide of our full life.* 
We look around for one to share our exquisite oxiste.nce, and 
sanctify the beauties of our being. * 

But those beauties are only in our thoughts. We feel like 
heroes, when we are but boys. Yet our jnistreas must bear a rela- 
tion, not to oursdlves, but to our imagination. She must be a real 
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heroine, while our perfection is but ideal. And the quick and 
dangerous fancy of our race will, at first, rise to^ the pitch. She 
is all — wc can conceive. Mild and pure as youthful priests, we 
bow down before our altar. But the idol to which we breathe our 
warm and gushing vows, and bend our eager knees — all its power, 
docs it not exist only in our idea-all its beauty, is it not the 
creation of our excited fancy ? And then the sweetest of super- 
stitions ends. The long delusion bursts, and we are left like 
men upon a heath when fairies vanish : — cold a^pd dreary, gloomy, 
bitter, diarsli, existence seems a blunder. 

But just when we are most miserable, and curse’ the poet's cun- 
ning and our own conceits, there lights upon our path, just like a 
ray fresh from the sun, some sparkling child of light, that makes 
us think we arc premature, at leajft, in our resolves. Yet we are 
determined not to be taken in, and try her well in all the i)oints in 
which the others failed. One by one, ^r cliarni^ steal on our 
warming soul, as, one by one, those of the other beauty sadly stole 
away, and then we bless our stars, and feeUquite sure that we have 
found perfection in a petticoat. 

But our Duke — where Jirc we? lie had road woman thoroughly, 
and consequently knew how to value the virgin jJ-ges on which his 
thoughts now fixed. He and May Dacre waudere(i^ in the woods, 
and nature seemed to them more beautiful from their beautiful 
loves. Tlioy gazed upon the sky; a brighter light fell o’er the 
luminous earth. Sweeter to them the fragrance of the sweetest 
flowers, and a more balmy breath brought on the universal pro- 
mise of the o])ening year! 

Tliey wandered in the "s^ods, and there they breathed their 
mutual adoration. She to him was all in all, and he to her was 
like a new divinity. She poured forth all that she long had felt, 
and scarcely could suppress. From the moment he tore her tom 
the irisulter’s arms, his image fixed in her heart, and the struggle 
which sl^ experienced to repel his renewed vows was^eat indeed. 
When she heard of his misfortunes, she had wept; but it was 
the strange delight she cxperieifted, when his letter arrived to 
her father, that first, convinced her how irrevocably her mind was 
hiS. 

And now she doeh not cease to blame herself for all her past 
obduracy — liow she *^ill not for a moment yield that he could 
have been ever* anything but all that was pure, and beautiful, and 
good 
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CHAPTER XII. 

But althoug;h we are in love, business must not be utterly 
neglected, and Mr. Dacre insisted that the young Duke should for 
one morning cease to wander in liis park, and listen to the result 
of his exertions during the last three months. His Grace listened. 
Rents had not risen,* but it was lioped that they had seen their 
worst ; the railroad had been successfully 0 ]>poscd ; and coals had 
improved. The London mansion and the Alhambra had both been* 
disposed of, and well ; the first to the new French Ambassador ; 
and the second, to a grey-headed stock-jobber, very rich, who, 
having no society, determined to make solitude amusing. The 
proceeds of these sales, togctlicr with sundry sums obtained by con- 
verting into cash the stul^tlie furniture, and the by ou/cne, produced 
a most respectable fund, which nearly paid off the annoying miscel- 
laneous debts. For tbt,.re8t, Mr. Dacre, while he agreed that it 
wfis on the whole advisable that the buildings should be completed, 
determined that none of the estates should be sold, or even mort- 
gaged. His plai^, was to procrastinate the termination of these 
undertakings, 'and to allow each year itself to afford the necessary 
supplies. By annually setting aside one hundred thousand pounds, 
in seven or eight years he hoped .to ind everything completed and 
all debts cleared. He did not think that the extravagance of the 
Duke could justify any diminution in the sufh which had hitherto 
been apportioned for the maiiiteiiaucc of the Irish establishments ; 
but he was of opinion, that the dec^ieascd portion which they, as 
well as the western estate.s, now afforded to the total income, was 
a sufficient reason. Fourteen thousand a-year were consequentfy 
allotted to Ireland, and seven to Pen Broniiock. There remained 
to the Duke about thirty thousand per annum ; but then Haute- 
ville was t« *be kept up with this. Mr. Dacre proposed that the 
young people sliould reside at lioscnionnt, and that consequently 
they might form their establishment from the Castle, without 
reducing their Yorkshire appointments, and avail th^nselves 
without any obligation, or ev^ the* opportpnity, of great ex{)enies, 
of all the advantages afforded by the necessary expenditure. 
Finally, Mr. Dacre presented his son witU his town,maiision and\ 
furniture ; and as the young Duke insisted that the settlements 
upon her Grace sliould be prepared in full reference ^o his inho» 
rited and future income, this gencrou?, father at once raade‘ovcr 
to him the great bulk of his personal property, amounting to 
upwards of a hundred thdusand p^^urids, a little ready money, of 
which he knew thei value. 
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The Djuko of St. James had duly informed his uncle, the Earl 
of Fitz-pompey, of the intended change in his ^ oiidition, and in 
answer received the following letter : — 

‘^Fitz-pompey Hall, May 18 — , 

“ My DEATt George, 

“Your letter did not give us so much surprise ns you expected; 
but, I assure you, it gave us as much pleasure. You have shown 
your wisdom and your taste in your choice? affd I am free to con- 
fess, that I am acquainted with no one more wortliy of the station 
which the Duchess of St. James must always fill in society, and 
more calculated to maintain the dignity of your ftimil/ than the 
lady whom you are about to introt^ice to us as our niece. Believe 
me, my dear George, that the notification of this agreeable event 
has occasioned even additional gratification both to your aunt and 
to myself, fro the refiecti »n that you a^ al>out to ally yourself 
with a family in whose welfare we must ever take an especial inter- 
est, and M'h mi we may in n manner look nfiflii as our own relatives. 
For, ray dear George, in answer t(^y(Vir flattering and most pleasing 
communication, it is my truly agreeable duty tcynform you (and, 
believe me, you arc the first pensoif out of our iiJtmediatc family to 
whom this iiitelligciico is made known) that our Caroline, in whose 
happiness we are well a‘''‘mred,you take^ lively interest, is about to 
be united to one who may now he described as your near relative, 
namely, Mr. Arundel^DacTe. 

“ It has been a long attachment, though for a considerable time, 
1 confess, unknown to us: luul indeed at first sight, with Caroline’s 
rank and other advantages, 4t may not appear, in a mere worldly 
p^iiit of view, so desirable a connection as some perhaps might 
expect. And to be quite confidential, both your aunt and myself 
were at first a little disinclined — (great as our esteem and regS^d 
Iiavc ever been for him) — a little disinclined, 1 say, to the union. 
But Daci^ is certainly the most rising man of the duij^ In point 
of family, he is second to none ; ajjd his uncle has indeed behaved 
in the most truly liberal manner. I assure you, he considers him 
as a sonf and even if there were no other inducement, the mere fact 
of yqur connection wjtli-the family would alone not only reconcile, 
but, so* to say, make ps perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 
It is uiyioco*«a|;y to speak to you of the antiquity of the Dacres. 
Arundel will ultimately be one of the richest Commoners, and 1 
*fchink jt ia «ot too bold to anticipate, taking into consideration 
the fsimily into which he ‘marries, and, above all, his connection 
with you, that we may finally succeed in having him called up to 
us. You are of course aware that there was once a barony in tlie 
family. 
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“ Everybody talks of your speech. I assure you, although I ever 
gave you credit f(W.' uncommon talents, I was astoiiLshcd. So you 
are to have the vacant ribbon ! Why did you not tell me ? I 
learnt it to-day, from Lord Bobbleshim. But we must not quarrel 
with men in love for not communicating. 

“ You ask me for news of ail your old friends. You of course 
saw the death of old Annesley. The new Lord took his seat yes- 
terday ; he was introduced by Lord Bloomerly. I was not sur- 
prised to hear in the Evening that he was about to be married to 
Lady Charlotte, though the world atfeet to be astonished. I 
should not forget to say that Lord Annesley asked most particu- 
larly after you. For him, quite warm, 1 assure you. 

“ TJie oddest thing has happened t(» your friimd. Lord Squib. 
Old Colonel Carlisle is dead, and has left his whole fortune, some 
say half a million, to the oddest person, — merely because she had the 
reputation of being hik daughter. Quite an odd person , — you 
understand me, — Mrs. Montfort. St. Maurice says, you know her ; 
but we must not talk of these things now. Well, Squib is going 
to be married to her. lie .«ayf that he knows all his old friends 
will cut him whqn they are married, and so he is determined to 
give him an cxcu^^e. I iindersftind she is a very fine woman. He 
talks of living at Borne and Florence for a year or two. 

“ Lord Darrell is about / o marry I^larriet Wrekin ; and between 
ourselves, — but don’t let this go- any further at present, — I have 
very little doubt that young Pococurante will shortly be united to 
Isabel. Connected as we are with the ^Jhropshires, these excellent 
alliances are very gratifying. 

“ I see very little of Lucius Graftl^i. He seems ill. I under- 
stand, for certain, that her Ladyship opposes the divorce. Ou dit, 
she has got hold of some letters, through the treachery of her 
soubrette, whom he supposed quite his creature, and that your 
friend is rather taken in. But I should not think this true. 
People tatlc' very loosely. There was a gay party at Mrs. Dal- 
lington’s the other night, who ^sked very kindly after you. 

“ I think I have now written you a very long letter. I once more 
congratulate you on your admirable selection, and with tke united 
remembrance of our circle — particularly -Caroline, who will ^'^rite 

perhaps by this post to Miss D , believe me, dear Gborge, 

your truly aflectionate uncle, 

‘i >*'lTZ-POMrEY.” 

“ P.S. — ^Ijord Marylebone is very unpopular — quite a^brufS. 
We all miss you.” 

It is not to be supposed that this letter conveyed the first inti- 
mation to the Duke of St. James of the Inost interesting event of 
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which it spoke. On the contrary, he had lonp^ been aware of the 
whole affair ; but we Inive been too much engtig^ed with his own 
conduct, to find time to let the reader into the secret, which, like 
all secrets, |t is to be hoped,- was no secret. Next to gaining the 
affections of May Dacre, it was impossible for any event to occur 
more delightful to our hero than the present. His heart had often 
misgiven him when he had thought of Caroline. Now she was 
happy, 'and not only happy, but connected with him for life, just as 
he wished. Arundel Dacre, too, of all mer? utmost wished to like, 
and indeed most liked. One feelingj^one hack prevented them 
from being bosom friends, and that f^ng had long triumphantly 
vanished. 

May had been almost from tha beginning the confidante of her 
cousin. In vain, however, had she besecched him to entrust all 
to her father. Although he now repented his past feelings, he 
could not be induced to change; and no^/lill he Jiad entered Par- 
liament and succeeded and gained a name, which would reflect 
honour on the family with which he \^slft.‘d to identify himself, 
would he impart to his uncle th% socret of his heart, and gain that 
support without which .his great object could diiever have been 
achieved. The Duke of Ht. Jaines, by returning^ him to Parlia- 
ment, had been the unconscious cause of all his happiness, ojid ar- 
dently did he pray that his generous ^end might succeed in wliat 
he was well aware was his secuet aspiration, and that his beloved 
cousin might yield 1^‘r hand to the only man whom Arundel Dacre 
considered worthy of her.. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ANOTyER week brought another letter from the ^rl of Fitz- 
pompey. 

The Earl op Fitz-pompey to the Duke of St. James. 
[Read ihis alonc.^ ’ 

^‘.‘My dear George, 

“ 1 beg you will not, be alarmed by the above memorandum, which 
I thoug^it itibuj; prudent to prefix. A very disagreeable aflair has 
just taken place, and to a degree exceedingly alarming; but it might 
iiave turncdiout much more distressing, and, on the whole, we may 
all congratulate ourselves ‘at the result. Not to keep you in 
fearful suspense, I beg to recall your jjrecollection to the rpmour 
which I noticed in my^last, of the intention of Lady Aphrodite 
Grafton to oppose the divorce. A. few davjf back, her brother 
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Lord Wariston, with whom I. was prei%>usly unacquaint^, called 
upon me by appointment, ha|^g previously requested a private 
interview. The object of hid Seeing me was no less than to submit 
to my inspection the letters, by aid of which it was. anticipated 
that the divorce mig^ht be successfully opposed. You will be 
astounded to hear that these consist of a long series of corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Dallington Vere’s, developing, I am shocked to 
t^y, machinations of a very alarming nature, the effect of wdiich, 
iny dear George, w%8 fto less than very materially to control your 
fortunes in life,^and thos^f that charming and truly admirable 
lady whom you have deli^Red us all so much by declaring to he 
oiir future relative. 

“ From tlie very delicate nature of the disclosui*es, Lord Waris- 
ton felt the great importance of obtaining all necessary results 
without making them pdblic; and, actuated by these feelings, be 
applied to me, both fxa nearest relative, and an acquaintance 
of Sir Lucius, and, as he expressed it, and I may be permitted to 
repeat, as one whose e'irperience in the management of difficult 
and delicate negotiations was not altogether unknown, in order 
that I might be pnt in possession of the facts of the case, advise 
and perhaps interiere for the edmmon good. 

“ Under these circumstances, and taking into consideration the 
extreme difficulty attendant upon a satisfactory arrangement of the 
affair, I thought fit, in confidenee, to apply to Arundel, whose 
talents I consider of the first order, and only equalled by his 
prudence and ealni temper. As a relation, too, of more than one 
of the ])arties concerned, it was perhaps only proi)er that the 
correspondence should he subiiiitted<4o liim. 

“ 1 am sorry to say, my dear George, that Aruiulel behaved in a 
v(UT odd manner, and not at all with that discretion which might 
ha^'bcen expected both from one of hi.s remarkably sober and 
staid disposition, and one not a little experienced in dii)lomatic 
life.* ilc ^^Viibited the most unequivocal signs of his dh>pleasure 
at the conduct of the parties principally concerned, and expressed 
himself in so vindictive a manner against one of them, that I 
very much regretted my application, and requested hi: a to be 
cool. ’ * 

“ He seemed to yield .to my solicitations, but, T regret to say,^iis 
composure was only feigned, and the next morning he and 8ir . 
Lucius Grafton met. Sir Lucius fired first, without effect, but 
Arunders aim was more fatal, and his ball was legged jn tli*. 
thigh of his adversary. Sir Lucius has only been saved b/ ampu- 
tation ; and I need not remark to you, that to .such a man, life on 
such conditions is searcefy desimtlc. All idea of a divorce is 
quite given over. - The letters in .question wei*e stolen from his 
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cabinet *by hi»s valet, aiiHHj^vcn to a soubrette of liis wife, whom 
8ir Lucius considered in his iutetest, but wbd, as you see, be- 
trayed hiraJ 

“ For m(f remained the not very a^eeable office of seeing Mr*!. 
Dallington Vere. I made known to her, in a manner as littJt* 
offensive as possible, the.object of my visit. The scene, my dear 
George, was very trying ; and I think it very hard, that the follies 
of .a parcel of young people should really place me in such a dis- 
tressing position. She fainted, &c., and wislied the letters to be 
given lip; but Lord Wariston would ijot Consent, to this, though 
lie *promised to keep their contents secret, provided slie quitted the 
country. She goes directly ; and I am well assured, which is not 
the least surprising part of this styange history, that her affairs are 
in a state of great distraction. The relatives of her late husband 
are about again to try the Will, and wiini every prospect of suc- 
cess. Slie has been negotiating withtb^n for s;^)nie time through 
tlic agency of Sir Lucius GIrafton, and the late expose will not 
favour Iier interests. 

“ If anything further happcns,«,m 3 i dear (leorge, depend upon my 
writing; but Arundel desires me to say, that o* Saturday he wdll 
run down to Dacre for a few days, as he very muc^ wishes to see 
you and all. With our united remembrance to Mr. ami Miss 
Dacre, 

' “ Ever, my dear George, 

‘‘ Your very affectionate uncle, 

“ Fitz-pompey.” 

The young Duke turned with trembling and disgust from these 
d.ark termimitious of unprimnpled careers, and these fatal evidences 
^f the indulgence of unbridled passions, llow ndhrly, too, had he 
been shipwTecl^l in tliis moral whirlpool ! With what gratkjjjJg^ 
did he not invoke the beneficent Providence that ha^ not 
permitted the innate seeds of human virtue to bo blighted in his 
wild andr neglected soul! With what admiration diuhe not gaze 
upon the pure and beautiful being* whose virtue and whose loveli- 
ness were the causes of his regeneration, the sources of his present 
lia^)pindss, and the guarantees pf his future joy ! 

years have now elapsed since the young Duke of St. James 
was united to Ma^Dacue ; and it would not be too bold to declare, 
that during ftiait period lie has never for an instant ceased to con- 
sider himself the ‘happiest and the most fortunate of men. His 
life ij:j»^)asacS in the agreeable discharge of all the important duties 
of his exalted station, anti* his present career is by far a better 
answer to the lucubrations 6f young Duncan Maemorrogh, than all 
the abstract arguments f.hat evbr yet were offered in favour of the 
existence of an Aristocracy. 
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Hautcville House and HautMReSiftle proceed in regular 
course. These nftigniiicent MRlings^ll never erase simple and 
delightful Rosemount from the grateful memory of th^ Duchess of 
St. James. Parliament, and in a degree society, invi te the Duke 
and Duchess each year to the metropolis, and Mr. Dacrc is gene- 
rally their guest. Their most intimate and beloved friends are 
Arundel and his wife, — and as Lady Caroline now heads the 
establishment of Castle Djicre, they are seldom separated. But 
among their most dhre'ct'ble company is a young gentleman styled 
by courtesy Dacre, Marquess of Hautevillc; and his young- 
sister, who has not yet escaped from her beautiful mother’s aims, 
and who bcareth the blooming title of the Lady May. 


^TllE END. 
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